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Sir, 

This work having been undertaken principally with 
the design of assistîng the Students at Warrington in 
acquiring a just and graceflil Elocution, I feel a peculiar 
proprîety in addressing it to you, as a public acknowledg- 
ment of the steady support which you hâve given to 
this institution, and the important services which you 
hâve rendered it. 

In this Seminary, which was at first established, and 
has been uniformly cônducted, on the extensive plan of 
providing a proper course of Instruction for young m en 
In the most useful branches of Science and Literature, 
you hâve seen many respectable characters formed, who 
are no w fiUing up their stations in society with réputation 
to themselves and advantage to the public. AxA^V-ii^ 



iv DEDICATION. 

tlie saine great object continues to be pursued, by faitliful 
endeavours to cultivate the uuderstandings of youth, 
and by a steady attention to discipline, it is hoped that 
you will hâve the satisfaction to observe the same effects 
produced, and that the scène will be realised, which our 
POETESS has so beautifuUy described — 

When this, this little group their Country calls 
From académie shades and learned halls, 
To fix her laws, her spirit to susiain, 
And light up glory through her wide domain, 
Their varions tastes in diff*rent arts display'd, 
Like temper*d harmony of light and shade, 
Wiih friendly union in one mass shall blend, 
And this adorn the state, and that def»nd. 

I am, 
With sincère respect and gratitude, 

Dear Sir, 

Your much obliged, and 
/ most obedient servant, 

William Enfield. 

Warrington Academy. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



Dr. Enfield's "Speaker" has long been a favourite 
Manual of Instruction in Reading, Elocution, and 
Récitation. This popularity is in a great measure 
owing to the good taste and discrimination evinced in 
the sélections. But as it was felt that a few of the most 
beautiful pièces in our more modem literature would 
be a valuable accession in themselves, and strictly in 
imison with the original desîgn, the publishers hâve 
availed themselves of the services of the Rev. James 
Pycrofl in making an appropriate sélection, and they 
trust that the care bestowed upon the présent Edition 
will secure for the work a larger share of public 
faveur than it has even hitherto enjoycd. 

In addition to passages from Shakespeare, Dr. 
Johnson, and Cowper, the publishers hâve been 
enabled, by the kind permission of the proprietors of 
the respective copyrights, to add a few of those choice 
pièces which are too widely scattered, and in too 
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expensive a form, to be generally available in the 
instruction of youth. Such are — *'The Spanish 
Armada," by T. B. Macanlay; " Hohenlinden," by 
Campbell; Bishop Heber's "Hymn in India;" '' The 
Homes of England," by Mrs. Hemans ; and the favonr- 
ite " Monody on the Death of Sir John Moore." 

Sept, 1851. 
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ESSAY ON ELOCUTION. 



— -Id affert ratio, docent literœ, confirmât consuetudo legendi et loquendi. — CicxRO. 



MucH déclamation has been employed to convince the 
world of a veiy plain truth, that to be able to speak well is 
an ornaraental and useful accomplishment. Without the 
laboured panegyrics of ancîent or modem orators, the im- 
portance of a good elocution is sufficiently obvions. Every 
one will acknowledge it to be of some conséquence, that 
what man has hourly occasion to do, should be done well. 
Every private company, and almost every public assembly, 
afford opportunities of remarking the différence between a 
just and graceful, and a faulty and unnatural, elocution ; and 
there are few persons who do not daîly expérience the ad- 
vantages of the former, and the inconveniences of the latter. 
The great difficulty is, not to prove that it is a désirable 
thing to be able to read and speak with propriety, but to 
point out a practicable and easy method by which this ac- 
complishment may be acquired. 

Follow Nature, is certainly the fundamental law of Ora- 
tory, without regard to which, ail other rules will only pro- 
duce affected déclamation, not just elocution. And some 
accurate observers, judging, perhaps, from a few unlucky 
spécimens of modem éloquence, hâve concluded that this is 
the only law which ought to be prescribed ; that ail artiiicial 
rules are useless ; and that good sensé and a cultivated taste 
are the only requisites to form a good public speaker. But 
it is true in the art of speaking, as well as in the art of living, 
that gênerai precepts are of Utile use till they are unfolded, 
and applied to particular cases. To discover and correct 
those tones and habits of speaking vthich are gross dévia- 
tions from Nature, and, as far as they prevail, must destroy 
ail propriety and grâce of utterance ; and to acquire a habit 
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of reading, or.speaking, upon every occasion, in a manner 
suited to the nature of the subject, and the kind of discourse 
or writing to be delivered, whetherit be narrative, didactic, 
argumentative, oratorical, colloquial, descriptive, or pa- 
thetic, must be the resuit of much attention and labour. 
And there can be no reason to doubt, that, in passing 
through th«at course of exercise which is necessary in 
order to attain this end, much assistance may be derived 
from instruction. What are rules or lessons for acquiring 
this or any other art, but the observations of others, col- 
lected into a narrow compass, and digested in a natural 
order, for the direction of the inexperienced and unpractised 
learner ? And what is f hère in the art of speaking which 
should render it incapable of receiving aid from precepts ? 
Presuming, then, that the acquisition of the art of speak- 
ing, like ail other practical arts, may be facilitated by rules, 
I shall lay before my readers, in a pLiin didactic form, such 
Hules respecting Elocution as appear best adapted to form 
a correct and graceful speaker. 



RULE I. 

Let your Articvlatîon he distinct and deliberate, 

A GOOD Articulation consists in gîving a clear and full 
utterance to the several simple and complex sounds. ïhe 
nature of the sounds, therefore, ought to be well under- 
stood : and much pains should be taken to discover and 
correct those faults in articulation, which, though often 
ascribed to some defect in the organs of speech, are gene- 
rally the conséquence of inattention or bad example. 

Some persons find it difficult to articulate the letter l; 
others, the simple sounds expressed by r, s, th, sh ; but the 
instance of defective articulation which is most common, and 
therefore requires particular notice, is the omission of the 
aspirate ; h. Through several counties in England this de- 
fect almost uni versai ly prevails, and sometimes occasions 
ludicrous, and even serions mistakes. This is an omission 
which materially affects the energy of pronunciation ; the 
expression of émotions and passions often depending, in a 
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gréai measure, upon the véhémence wîth which the aspirate 
is uttered. The h is sometimes perversely enough omitted 
where it ought to be sounded, and sounded where it ought 
to be omitted ; the effect of which will be easily perceived 
in the folio wing examples : He had learned the whole art of 
angling hy heart : heat the soup, — Thèse and other similar 
faults may be corrected by daily reading sentences so con- 
trived as frequently to repeat the sounds which are incor- 
rectly uttered ; and especially, by remarking them whenever 
they occur in conversation. 

Other defects in articulation regard the complex sounds, 
and consist in a confused and * cluttering pronunciation of 
words. The most effectuai methods of conquering this 
habit are, to read aloud passages chosen for the purpose, 
such, for instance, as abound with long and unusual words, 
or in which many short syllables come together ; and to 
read, at certain stated times, much slower than the sensé and 
just speaking would require. Almost ail persons, who hâve 
not studied the art of speaking, hâve a habit of uttering their 
words so rapidly, that this latter exercise ought generally 
to be made use of for a considérable time at first : for 
where there is a uniformly rapid utterance, it is ab- 
solutely impossible that there should be strong emphasis, 
natural tones, or any just elocution. 

Aim at nothing higher till you can read distinctly and 
deliberately. 

Leam to speak bIow : ail other grâces 
Will follow in their proper places. 



RULE IL 
Let your Pronunciation he hold and f oreille. 

An insipid flatness and languor are almost universal faults 
in reading*. Even public speakers often suffer their words 
to drop from their lips with such a faint and feeble ut- 
terance, that they appear neither to understand nor feel 
what they say themselves, nor to hâve any désire that.it 
should be understood or felt by their audience. This is a 
fundamental fault; a speaker without energy is a lifeless 
statue. 
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In order to acquîre a forcible manner of pronouncing yoar 
words, inure yourself, while reading, to draw in as much air 
as your lungs can contain with ease, and to expel it with vé- 
hémence in uttering those sounds which require an empha- 
tical pronunciation ; read aloud in the open air, and with ali 
the exertion you can command ; préserve your body in an 
erect attitude while you are speaking ; let ail the consonant 
sounds be expressed with a full impulse or percussion of the 
breath, and a forcible action of the organs employed in 
forming them ; and let ail the vowel sounds hâve a full and 
bold utterance. Continue thèse exercises with persévérance 
till you hâve acquired strength and energy of speech. 

But, in observing this rule, beware of running into the 
extrême of vocifération. This fault is chiefly found among 
those who, in contempt and despite of ail rule and propriety, 
are determined to command the attention of the vulgar. 
Thèse are the speakers who, in Shakspeare's phrase, 
*' offend the judicious hearer to the soûl, by tearing a 
passion to rags, to very tatters, to split the ears of the 
groundlings." Cicero compares such speakers to cripples, 
who get on horseback because they cannot walk : they 
bellow because they cannot speak. 



RULE III. 
Acqmre compass avd variety in the height ofyour voïce, 

The monotony so much complained of in public speakers 
is chiefly owing to the neglect of this rule. They com- 
monly content themselves with one certain key, which they 
employ on ail occasions, and upon every subject : or if they 
attempt variety, it is only in proportion to the number of 
their hearers, and the extent of the place in which they 
speak ; imagining, that speaking in a high key is the same 
thing as speaking loud ; and not observing, that whether a 
speaker shall be heard or not dépends more upon the 
distinctness and force with which he utters his words, than 
upon the height of the key in which he speaks. 

Within a certain compass of notes, above or below which 
articulation would be difficult, propriety of speaking requrnes 
variety in the height, as well as in the strength and tone 
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of the voice. Dififerent kinds of speaking require diâerent 
heights of voice. Nature instructs us to relate a stoiy, to 
support an argument, to commaDd a servant, to utter excla- 
mations of rage or anger, and to pour forth lamentations 
and sorrows, not only with différent tones, but with différent 
élévations of voice. Men, at différent âges of life, and in 
différent situations, speak in very différent keys. The 
vagrant, when he begs ; the soldier, when he gives the word 
of command ; the watchman, when he announces the hour 
of the night ; the sovereign, when he issues his edict ; the 
senator, when he harangues ; the lover, when he whispers 
his tender taie ; do not differ more in the tones which they 
use than in the key in which they speak. Keading and 
speaking, therefore, in wliich ail the variations of expression 
In real life are copied, must hâve continuai variations in 
the height of the voice. 

To acquire the power of changing the key in which you 
speak at pleasure, accustom yourself to pitch your voice 
in différent keys, from the lowest to the highest notes on 
which you can articulate distinctly. Many of thèse would 
neither be proper nor agreeable in speaking ; but the exer- 
cise will give you such a command of voice as is scarcely 
to be acquired by any other method. Having repeated 
this experiment till you can speak with ease at several 
heights of the voice, read, as exercises on this rule, such 
compositions as hâve a variety of speakers, or such as relate 
dialogues ; observing the height of voice which is proper 
to each, and endeavôuring to change it as Nature directs. 

In the same composition there may be fréquent occasion 
to alter the height of the voice, in passing from one part 
to another, without any change of person. This is the case, 
for example, in Shakspeare's *' AU the world 's a stage," 
&c., and in his description of the Queen of the Fairies.* 



RULE IV. 
Pranmmce your voords with prapriety and élégance. 

It is not easy to fix upon any standard by which the 
propriety of pronunciation may be determined. A rigoroufi 

* Sec Book vil. Chaps. six. and zxiv. of this work. 
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adhérence to etymology, or to analogy, would often produce 
a pedantic pronunciation of words, which in a polite circle 
would appear perfectly ridiculous. The fàshionable world 
bas, in this respect, too much caprice and affectation to be 
implicitly followed. If there be any true standard of pro- 
nunciation, it niust be soiight for among those vvho unité 
the accuracy of learning with the élégance of polite con- 
versation. An attention to such models, and a free inter- 
course with the world, afford the best guard against the 
peculiarities and vulgarisms of provincial dialects. 

The faults in pronunciation, which belong to this clàss, 
are too nuraerous to be completely specified. Except the 
omission of the aspirate already mentioned, one of the most 
common is, the interchange of the sounds belonging to the 
letters v and w, One who had contracted this liabit would 
fînd some difficulty in pronouncing thèse words ; / like 
white wine vinegar with veal very toelL Other provincial 
improprieties of pronunciation are, the changing oiow into 
er, or of aw into or, as in felhw^ tvindow^ the law ofthe 
land ; that of ou or ow into oo, as in house^ town ; i into 
oi, as in my ; e into a, as in sincère, tea ; and s into 2r, as in 
Somerset. Thèse faults, and ail others of the same nature, 
must be avoided in the pronunciation of a gentleman, who 
is supposed to hâve seen too much of the world to retain 
the peculiarities of the district in which he was bom. 



RULE V. 



Pronounce every word consisting of more than one syîîable with 

itsproper accent. 

As, when any stringed musical instrument receives a 
Smart percussion, its vibrations at first produce a loud and 
full sound, which gradually becoraes soft and faint, although 
the note, during the whole vibration, remains the same ; so 
any articulate sound may be uttered with différent degrees 
of strength, proportioned to the degree of exertion with 
which it is spoken. In ail words consisting of more syl- 
lables than one, we give some one syllable a more forcible 
utterance than the rest. This variety of sound, which is 
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called Accent^ serves to distinguish from each other the 
words of whîch a sentence is composed ; without it the ear 
would perceive nothîng but an unmeaning succession of 
detached syllables. Accent may be applied either to long 
or to short syllables, but does not, as some writers hâve 
supposed, change their nature ; for Accent implies not an 
extension of time, but an increase of force. In the words 
pity^ enemy^ the first syllable, though accented, is still short. 
Syllables may be long, which are not accented ; as appears 
in the words empire^ exile* Accent affects every part of 
the syllable, by giving additional force to the utterance of 
the whole complex sound, but does not lengthen or change 
the vowel sound. In the words habit, spécimen, proper, 
as they are pronounced by Englishmen, the first syllable, 
though accented, is not long. Some words, consisting of 
several syllables, admit of two accents, one more forcible 
than the other, but both sufficiently distinguishable from the 
unaccented parts of the word ; as in the words monumental^ 
manifestation, naturalization. 

In accenting words, care should be taken to avoid ail 
affected déviations from common usage. There is the 
greater occasion for this précaution, as a rule h as been 
arbitrarily introduced upon this subject, which has no foun- 
dation either in the structure of the English language, or 
in the principles of harmony ; that in words consisting of 
more than two syllables, the Accent should be thrown as 
far backward as possible. This rule has occasioned much 
pedantic and irregular pronunciation ; and has, perhaps, 
introduced ail the uncertaiuty which attends the accenting 
of several English words. 



RULE VI. 



In every sentence, distinguish the more significant woi^ds by a 
natural, forcible, and varied emphasis. 

There are in every sentence certain words which hâve 
a greater share in conveying the speaker's meaning than 
the rest ; and are, on this account, distinguished by the 
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forcîble manner in which they are uttered. Thus in the 
sentence, 

Cheerfulnes» keeps up a kind of daylight in the mind, and fills it 
with a steady and perpétuai serenity ;* 

the principal stress is laid upon certain substantives, adjec- 
tives, and verbs ; and the rest of the «entence is spoken 
with an inferior degree of exertion. This stress, or em- 
phasis, serves to unité words, and form them into sentences. 
By giving the several parts of a sentence their proper utter- 
ance, it discovers their mutual dependence, and conveys 
their full import to the mind of the hearer. It is in the 
power of Emphasis to make long and complex sentences 
appear intelligible and perspicuous. 3ut for this purpose 
it is necessary that the reader should be perfectly acquainted 
with the exact construction, and full meaning, of every 
sentence which he recites. Without this it is impossible to 
give those inflections and variations to the voice which 
Nature requires ; and it is for want of this previous study, 
more perhaps thaii from any other cause, that we so often hear 
persons read with an i m proper emphasis, or with no em- 
phasis at ail ; that is, with a stupid monotony. Much 
study and pains are necessary in acquiring the habit of just 
and forcîble pronunciation ; and it can only be the effect 
of close attention and long practice, to be able, with a mère 
glance of the eye, to read any pièce with good emphasis 
and good discrétion, 

It is another office of emphasis to express the opposition 
between the several parts of a sentence, where the ideas are 
contrasted or compared ; as in the foUowing sentences: 

"When our vices leave us, we fancy that we leave them. 

A count'nance more in Sorrow, than in Anger. 

A custom more honour'd in the Breach, than in the Observance. 

In some sentences the antithesis is double, and even treble ; 
this must be expressed in reading by a corresponding com- 
bina tion of emphasis. The foUowing instances are of this 
kind : 

Anger may glance into the breast of a wise man, but resta only in 
the bosom of &ol8. 

To err is human ; to forgive, divine. 
* Book iii. Chap. ii. 
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An angry man who suppresses bis passton, thinks worse than he 
aks; and an angry man thai will chide, speaks worse than he 
inks. 

Better to reîgn in Hell, than serve in Heav'n. 

He rais*d a mortal to the skies ; 
She drew an angel down. 

When any term, or phrase, is used to express some par- 
ticular meaning, net obviouâly arising from the words, it 
should be marked by a strong emphasis ; as, 

To B£, contents his oatural désire. 

Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks. 

Then you will pass into Africa ; Will pass, did I say ? 

In expressîng any maxim, or doctrine, M^hich contaias 
much meaning in a few words, the weight of the sentiment 
should be accompanied.with a correspondent energy of pro- 
nundation. For example : 

One truth îs clear ; "Whatever is, is right. 

The principal words which serve to mark the divisions of 
a discourse should be distinguished in the same manner. 

Emphasis may also serve to intîmate some allusion, to 
express surprise, or to convey an oblique hint. For ex- 
ample : 

"While expletives theîr feeblo aid do join. 

He said ; then fuU before their sight 
Produc*d the beast, and lo ! — 'twas whtte. 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

Lastly, Emphasis is of use in determining the sensé of 
doubtful expressions. The following short sentence admits 
of three différent meanings, according to the place of the 
emphasis : 

Do you intend to go to London this snmmer ? 

For want of attending to the proper emphasis, the follow- 
ing passage of Scripture is often misunderstood : 

If therefore the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that 
darkness I 

In order to acquire a habit of speaking with a just and 
forcible emphasis, nothing more is necessary than pre- 
viously to study the construction, meaning, and spirit of 
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every sentence, and to adhère as nearly as possible to the 
manner in which we distinguish one word from another in 
conversation ; for in familiar discourse we scarcely ever 
fail to express ourselves empiiatically, or place the em- 
phasis improperly. With respect to artificial helps, such 
as dLstinguishing words or clauses of sentences hy particular 
characters or marks ; I believe it vvill be found, upon trial, 
that, except where they may be necessary as a guide to the 
sensé, not leaving the reader at full liberty ito foUow his 
own understanding and feelings, they rather mislead than 
assist him. 

The most common faults respecting emphasis are, laying 
so strong an emphasis upon one word as to leave no power 
of giving a particular force to other words, which, though 
not equally, are in a certain degree emphatical ; and placing 
the greatest stress on conjunctive particles, and other words 
of secondary importance. This latter fault is humorously 
ridiculed by Churchill, in his censure of Mossop : 

With studied improprieties of speech 

He soars beyond the hackney critic's reach. 

To epithets allots emphatîc state, 

While principals. ungrac'd, like lackeys wait. 

In ways first trodden by himself excels, 

And stands alone in indéclinables. 

Conjunction, préposition, adverb join 

To stamp new vigour on the nervous lîne ; 

In monosyllables his thunders roU, 

He, she, it, and, we, ye, they, fright the soûl. 

Emphasis is often destroyed by an injudicious attempt to 
read melodiously. In reading verse, this fault sometimes 
arises from a false notion of the necessity of preserving an 
alternate succession of unaccented and accented syllables : 
a kind of uniformity which the poet probably did not in- 
tend ; and which, if he had, would certainly, at least in a 
poem of considérable length, become insufferably tiresome. 
In reading prose, this fondness for melody is, perhaps, 
more commonly the eflfect of indolence, or. affectation, than 
of real taste; but, to whatever cause it may be ascribed, it 
is certainly unfavourable to tnie oratory. Agreeable in- 
flections and easy variations of the voice, as far as they 
arise from, or are consistent with, just speaking, may deserve 
attention ; but to substitute one unmeaning tune in the 
room of ail the proprieties and grâces of elocution, and 
then to applaud this manner under the appellation of musical 
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speaking, implies a perversion of judgment, which can ad- 
mit of no defence. If public speaking must be musical, 
let the words be set to music in recitative, that thèse melo- 
dious speakers may no longer lie open to the sarcasm : 2>o 
y ou read or sing ? if y ou sing, y ou sing very ilL It is 
much to be wondered at, that a kind of reading, which bas 
so little merit considered as music, and none at ail con* 
sidered as speaking, should be so studiously practised, and 
so much adniîred. Can a method of reading, which is so 
entirely différent from the usual manner of conversation, 
be natural or right ? Or is it possible, that ail the varieties 
of sentiment, which a public speaker has occasion to in- 
troduce, should be properly expressed in one melodious 
tone and cadence, employed alike on ail occasions, and for 
ail purposes ? 



RUlE VIL 
Acquire ajust variety of Pause and Inflectipn, 

Pauses are not only necessary, in order to enable the 
speaker to take breath without inconvenience, and hereby 
préserve the command of his voice, but in order to give the 
hearer a distinct perception of the construction and mean- 
ing of each sentence, and a clear understanding of the 
whole. An uninterrupted rapidity of utterance is one of 
the worst faults in elocution. A speaker who has thb 
&ult, may be compared to an alarm-bell, which, when 
once put in motion, clatters on till the weight that moves 
it is run down. Without pauses, the spirit of what is 
delivered must be lost, and the sensé must appear con- 
fused, and may even be misrepresented in a manner most 
absurd- and contradictory. There hâve been reciters who 
hâve made Douglas say to Lord Eandolph : 

We fought and conquer'd ère a sword was drawn.* 

In executing this part of the office of a speaker, it will 
by no means be sufficient to attend to the points used in 

* Book IL Chap. 18, 
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printing ; for thèse are &r from marking ail the pauses 
whieh ought to be made in speaking. A mechanical 
attention to thèse resting places has, perhaps, been one 
cause of monotony, by leading the reader to a unifonn 
cadence at every full period. The primary use of points 
îs to assist the reader in diseeming the grammatical con- 
struction ; and it is only indirectly that they regulàte his 
pronunciation. In reading, it may often be proper to 
make a pause where the printer has made none. Nay, 
it is very allowable, for the sake of pointing out the sensé 
more strongly, preparing the audience for what is to 
foUow, or enabling the speaker to alter the tone or height 
of the voice, sometimes to make a very considérable pause, 
where the grammatical construction requires none at ail. 
In doîng this, however, it is necessary, that, upon the 
word immediately preceding the pause, the voice be sus- 
pendcd in such a manner as to intimate to the hearer that 
the sensé is not complet éd. The power of suspending the 
voice at pleasure is one of the most useful attainments in 
the art of speaking : it enables the speaker to pause as 
long as he chooses, and still keep the hearer in expectation 
of what is to folio w.* 

In order to perceive the manner in which this effect is 
produced, it is necessary to consider pauses as connected 
with those inflections of the voice which précède them. 
Thèse are of two kinds : one of which conveys the idea of 
continuation ; the other, that of completion ; the former 
may be called the stispending, the latter the closing pause. 
Thus in the sentence ; 

Mon€y, like mannre, does no good till it is spread, 

the first and second pauses give the hearer an expectation 
of something farther, to complète the sensé; the third 
pause dénotes that the sensé is completed. 

There are, indeed, cases in which, though the sensé is 
not completed, the voice takes the closing rather than the 
suspending pause. Thus, where a séries of particulars are 
enumerated, the closing pause is, for the sake of variety, 
admitted in the course of the enumeration: but in this 
case the last word, or clause of the séries, takes the sus- 

* Mr. Garrîck*s power of suspending the voice is well described by 
Sterne. See Book vi., Chap. 3, of this wozk. 
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pending pause, to intimate to the hearer the connection of 
the whole séries with what follows. For example : 

Finaily, brethren, whatsoeTer ihings are trae, whataoeyer things are 
honest, whatsoeTer thîng8 are just, wnatsoeyer things are pure, what- 
goever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report ; if there 
be any yirtne, and if therç be a&y praise, think on thèse things.* 

On the contrary, interrogatlve sentences are terminated 
by tbe suspending pause : as in the following example : 

Hold yoa the watch to-night ? — We do, my lonL — ^Arm'd, say yoa ? 
— ^Arm'd, my lord. — From top to toe ? — My lord, from head to footf 

Except that, wbere an interrogatlve pronoun or adverb 
b^ins a sentence, it is usually ended with the closing 
pause; as, 

Why should that name be sounded more than yours ? 

and that, where two questions are united in one sentence, 
and connected by the conjunction or, the first takes the 
suspending, the second the closing, pause ; as, 
"Would you hâve been Cœsar, or Brutus ? 

It may, notwithstanding, be received as a gênerai rule, 
that the suspending pause is used where the sensé is incom- 
plète, and the closing where it is finished. 

The closing pause must not be confounded with that Êill 
of the voice, or cadence^ with which many readers uniformly 
finish a sentence. Nothing can be more destructive of ail 
proprîety and energy than this habit. The tones and 
heights at the close of a sentence ought to be diversified, 
according to the gênerai nature of the discourse, and the 
particular construction and m ean i ng of the sentence. In 
jdain narrative, and especially in argumentation, the least 
attention to the manner in which we relate a story, or 
maintain an argument, in conversation, will show, that it 
is more frequently proper to raise the voice, than to fall 
it, at the end of a sentence. Some sentences are so con- 
stxucted, that the last words require a stronger emphasis 
than any of the preceding ; whiie others admit of being 
closed with a soft and gentle sound. Where there is 
nothing in the sensé which requires the last sound to 
be elevated or emphatical, an easy fall, sufficient to show 

* Philipp. iv. 8. 

t Book vi. Chap. 13. See a long séries of Interrogations in Glou- 
cester's Speech to the Nobles, Book t. Chap. 14. 
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that the sensé is finished, will be proper. And in pathetic 
pièces, especially those of the plaintive, tender, or solemn 
kind, the tone of the passion will often require a still 
greater cadence of the voice. But before a speaker can 
be able to Haîll his voice with propriety and judgment at 
the close of a sentence, he must be able to keep it frora 
falling, and to raise it, with ail the variation which the 
sensé requires. The best method of correcting a uniform 
cadence is, frequently to read sélect sentences, in which 
the style is pointed, and fréquent antithèses are }ntroduced ; 
and argumentative pièces, or such as abound with inter- 
rogatives. 



RULE VIII. 

Accompany the émotions and passions which your words express 
hy correspondent tones, îookSf and gestures, 

m 

The RE is unquestionably a language of émotions and pas- 
sions, as well as a language of ideas. Words arç the 
arbitrary signs by which our conceptions and judgments 
are communicated, and for this énd they are commonly 
sufficient ; but we find them very inadéquate to the pur- 
pose of expressing our feelings. If any one need a proof 
of this, let him read some dramatic speech expressive 
of strong passion (for example, Shakspeare's speech of 
Hamlet to the Ghost*) in the same unimpassioned manner 
in which he would read an ordinary article of intelligence. 
Even in the silent reading, where the subject iiiterests the 
passions, every one who is not destitute of feeling, while 
he understands the meaning of the words, conceives the 
expression that would accompany them, if it were spoken. 
The language of passion is unîformly taught by Kature, 
and is every where intelligible. It consists in the use of 
tones, looks, and gestures. When. anger, fear, joy, grief, 
love, or any other passion îs raised within us, we naturally 
discover it by the manner in which we utter our words, 
by the features of the face, and by other well-known signs. 
The eyes and countenance, as well as the voice, are capable 
of endless variety of expression, suited to every possible 

* Book yiii. Chap. 2a 
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diversity of feeling; and with thèse the gênerai air and 
gesture naturally accord. The use of this language is not 
confiiied to the more véhément passions. ÎJpon every 
subject and occasion on which we speak, some kind of 
feeling accompanies the words; and this feeling, whatever 
it be, has its proper expression. 

It is an essential part of elocution to imitate this 
language of Nature^ No one can deserve the appellation 
of a good speaker, muchless of a complète orator, whodoes 
not, to a distinct articulation, a ready command of voice, 
and just pronunciation, accent, and emphasis, add the 
various expressions of émotions and passions. But in this 
part of his office precept can afford him little assistance. 
To describe in words the particular expression which 
belongs to each émotion and passion, is, perhaps, wholly 
impracticable. Ail attempts to enable men to become 
orators, by teaching them, in written rules, the manner 
in which the voice, countenance, and hands are to be 
employed in expressing the passions, must, from the nature 
of the thing, be exceiedingly iroperfect, and consequently 
ineffectuai. 

Upon this head, I shall therefore only lay down the fol- 
lowing gênerai precept : observe the manner in which the 
several passions and feelings are expressed in real life : and 
when you attempt to express any passion, inspire yourself 
with that secondary kind of feeling, which imagination is 
able to excite; and foUow your feelings with no other 
restraint, than " this spécial observance, that you o'ebstep 

KOT THE MODESTY OP NATUBE." 



The same gênerai principles, and rules of Elocution, are 
applicable to Prose and to Verse. The accent and gênerai 
emphasis should be the same in both : and where the versi- 
fication is correct, the melody will sufficiently appear, 
without any sacrifice of sensé to sound. There is one 
circumstance, indeed, peculiar to the reading of poetry, 
which is, that the pause of suspension is hère more fre- 
quently used than in prose, for the sake of marking the 
corresponding lin es in rhyming couplets or stanzas, or to 
increase the melody of blank verse. It is also désirable, 
where it can be done without injuring the sensé that a 

b 
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short pause should be made at the end of every line, and, 
that verses consisting of ten or more syllables should, in 
some part, be broken by a rest or cœsura. 

In the application of the Rules of Elocution to practice, 
in order to acquire a just and graeeful elocution, it will be 
necessary to go through a regular course of exercises ; 
beginning with such as are more easy, and proceeding 
by slow steps to such as are more difiicult. In the choice 
of thèse, the practitioner should pay a particular attention 
to his prevailing defects, whether they regard articulation, 
command of voice, emphasis, or cadence : and he should 
content himself with reading and speaking with ap immé- 
diate view to the correcting of his fundamental faults, 
before he aims at any thing higher. This may be irksome 
and disagreeable ; it may require much patience and re- 
solution ; but it is the only way to succeed. For if a man 
cannot read simple sentences, or easy narrative or didactic 
pièces, with distinct articulation, just emphasis, and proper 
tones, how can he expect to do justice to the sublime 
description of poetry, or the animated language of the 
passions ? 

In performing thèse exercises, the learner should daily 
read aloud by himself, and, as often as he has opportunity, 
under the correction of an instructor or friend. He should 
also frequently recite compositions from memory. This 
method has several advantages. It obliges the speaker to 
dwell upon the ideas which he is to express, and hereby 
enables him to discem their particular meaning and force, 
and gives him a previous knowledge of the several in- 
flexions, emphases^ and tones, which the words require: 
by taking off his eye from the book, it in part relieves him 
from the influence of the school-boy habit of reading in a 
diflerent key and tone from that of conversation ; and 
it aflbrds greater scope for expression in tones, looks, and 
gesture. 

It were much to be wished, that ail public speakers would 
deliver their thoughts and sentiments, either irom memory, 
or immédiate conception : for, beside that there is an arti- 
flcial uniformity, which almost always distinguishes reading 
from speaking ; the flxed posture, and the bending of the 
head, which reading requîres, are inconsistent with the 
freedom, ease, and variety of just elocution. 
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But, if this is too much to be expected, especially from 
Freachers, who hâve so much to compose, and are so often 
called upon to speak in public ; it is however extremely de- 
giiaUie that they should make themselves so well acquainted 
with their discourse, as to be able, with a single glance of the 
eye, to take in several clauses, or the whole of a sentence.* 

I hâve only to add, that aflter the utmost pains hâve been 
taken to acquire a just elocution, and this with the greatest 
success, there is some difïiculty in carrying the art of speak- 
ing out of the school, or chamber, to the bar, the senate, or 
the pulpit. A young man, who has been accustomed to per- 
form fréquent exercises in this art in private, cannot easily 
persuade himself, when he appears before the public, to con- 
sider the business he has to perform in any other light than 
as a trial of skill, and a display of oratory. Hencethecha- 
racter of an Oratoris often treated with ridicule, sometimes 
with contempt. We are pleased with the easy and graceful 
movements, which the true gentleman has acquired by hav** 
ing learned to dance ; but we are offended by the coxcomb, 
who is always exhibiting his formai dancing-bow, and rai- 
nuet-step. So we admire the manly éloquence and noble 
ardour of the Senator employed in the cause of justice and 
freedom ; the qidck recollection, the ingénions reasoning^ 
and the ready déclamation of the accomplished Barrister ; 
and the dignified simplicity and unafFected energy of the Sa- 
cred Instructor ; but when, in any one of thèse capacities, a 
man so far forgets the ends and dégrades the conséquence of 
his profession, as to set himself forth under the character of a 
Spouter, and to parade it in the ears of the vulgar with ail 
the pomp of artificial éloquence, though the unskilful may 
gaze and applaud, the judicious cannot but be grieved and 
disgusted. Avail yourself, then, of your skill in the art 
of Speaking, but always employ your powers of elocution 
with caution and modesty ; remembering, that though it be 
désirable to be admired as an eminent Orator, it is of much 
more importance to be respected as an able Lawyer, a use- 
ful Preacher, or a wise and upright Statesman. 

* See Dean Swift*s adyice on this head, in bis Letter to a young 
Cleigyman. 
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ON EEADING WOEKS OF TASTE. 



Mttlta inagis quam multoram lectione formanda mens, et duceudu< est color. 

QUIIITIL. 



Beading can be considered as a mère amusement only 
by the most vulgar, or the most frivolous part of mankind. 
Every one, whom natural good sensé and a libéral éduca- 
tion hâve qualified to form a judgment upon the subject, 
will acknowledge, that it is capable of being applied to an 
endless variety of usefui purposes. This is, indeed, suf- 
ficiently évident, without any studied proof, from the nature 
of the thing. For, what is reading, but a method of con- 
ferring with men who in every âge hâve been most dis- 
tinguished by their genius and learning, of becoming ac- 
quainted with the resuit of their mature reâections, and of 
contemplating at leisure the finisiied productions of their 
inventive powers ? From such an intercourse, conducted 
with a moderato share of caution and judgment, it must be 
impossible not to dérive innumerable advantages. 

The principal uses of reading may perhaps not îm- 
properly be referred to two objects, the improvement of 
the understanding, and the exercise of imagination: 
whence books may be distinguished by two leading cha- 
racters. Instructive and Interesting ; and will be divided 
into two classes, Works of Knowledge and Works of 
Taste. 

Between the two kinds of reading which books thus 
classed afîbrd, there is one characteristic différence. In 
Works whicli are merely intended to communicate know« 
ledge, writing is made use of only as a vehicle of instruction ; 
and therefore nothing farther is necessary, or perhaps désir- 
able, than that they should express the facts, or truths, which 
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they are întended to teach, wîth perfect perspicuity of con- 
ception, arrangement, and diction. But in works of taste, 
the writing itself becomes a principal object of attention, as 
a représentation of nature, more or less accurate, according 
to the powers which the writer possesses of expressing in 
language the conceptions of his own imagination. This re* 
présentation cannot, indeed, be called an imitation of nature, 
in the same strict and literal sensé in which the term is ap- 
plied to a pîcture, because words are not natural copies, but 
arbitrary signs of things ; but it produces an effect upon the 
imagination and feelings of the reader, similar to that which 
is produced by the art of painting. It was doubtless for this 
reason that Aristotle defined poetry an imitative art. 

Thèse circumstances render the Keading of works 
op TASTE a snbject of disquisition, or of precept, not less 
extensive thanthatof writings Intended for the communica- 
tion of knowledge ; and on account of its influence upon the 
State of the mind, it may perhaps be jnstly asserted to be 
not less important. It is the design of this Essay, brieây 
to represent the benefits which are to be expected fh)m 
this kind of reading ; and to suggest certain ruxes for 
conducting it in the most advantageous manner. 

The agreeable emfloyment, which reading works of 
taste afTords the active faculties of the mind, is its first and 
most obvious effect. 

The productions of genius, whether wrîtten in narrative, 
descriptive, or dramatic form, agrée in the gênerai character 
of presenting before the mind of the reader certain objects, 
which awaken his attention, exercise his fancy, and interest 
lils feelings. Those scènes in nature, that, from causes which 
it is the business of philosophy to explore, are adapted to 
excite in the spectator agreeable perceptions and émotions, 
may, by the aid of language, be exhibitedin colours less vivid 
indeed than those of nature, but sufficiently bright to make 
a strong impression upon the imagination. A similar effect 
will be produced by the représentation of human characters 
and actions ; but with a superior degree of force, on account 
of the superiority of animated to inanimate nature, and on ac 
count of the peculiar interest which men naturally take in 
whatever concerns their own species. Thèse are rich and 
spacibus fields, from which genius may collée t materialsfor 
its varions productions, without hazard of exhausting their 
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treasures. The ancîents, numerous as their works of fancy 
are, were capable of enrichîng them with an endless variety 
of imagery, sentiment, and language. That strict adhérence 
to nature which good sensé and correct taste obliged them 
to observe, produced indeed such a gênerai resemblance 
as must always be found among disciples of the same 
school : and sometimes we find them copying with toc 
much servility the works of other artists. But there were 
few among them who were not able to coUect, from the 
common magazine of nature, stores before unnoticed ; and 
to adorn their works, not only with new décorations of 
language, but with original conceptions. And, notwith- 
standing the complaint of indolence and dulness, that the 
topics of description, and even of fiction, are exhausted ; 
Genius still sometimes asserts her claims, and proves that 
the variety of her productions, like that of the opérations of 
Nature, is without lîmit. 

Hence they who are conversant with works of genius 
and taste find a variety in their sources of entertainment, 
in some measure proportioned to the extent of their 
acquaintance with languages. " The industrious scholar 
who has, with many a weary step, so far won hîs way 
through the rugged path of grammatical studies as to 
hâve acquired a compétent knowledge of the ancient 
Greek and Roman languages, is arrived at a fertile and 
well-cultivated plain, every where adomed with the fkirest 
flowers, and enriched with the choicest fruits. 

The writings of the ancients abound with excellent pro- 
ductions in every interesting kind of composition. There 
is no pleasing affection of the mind, which may not, in 
thèse invaluable remains of antiquity, find ample scope 
for gratification. The Epie Muse, whether she appears 
in the majestic simplicity of Homer, or in the finished 
élégance of Virgil, présents before the delighted imagina- 
tion an endless variety of grand and beautiful objects, 
interesting actions, and characters strongly marked, which 
it is impossible to contemplate wfthout a perpétuai suc- 
cession of agreeable émotions. Tragedy, whether she 
rages with -^schylus, or weeps with Sophocles, or 
moralizes with Euripides, never ceases to wear a dignified 
and interesting aspect. Comedy, in the natural and easy 
dress in which, after the best Greek models, she is clothed 
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by Terence, can never fail to please. Lyric poetry, while 
it rolls on, like an impetuous torrent, in the lofty strains 
and the wild and varied numbers of Pindar, or flows in a 
placid and transparent stream along the channel of Horatian 
verse, or glides briskly through the bowers of love and 
joy in the sportive lays of Anacreon, by tums astonishes, 
soothes, and delights. Elegy, through the soft and plain- 
tive notes of Bion or Tibullus, melts the soûl in pleasing 
sympathy; while Pastoral Song, in the artless notes of 
Theocritus, or in the sweet melody of the Mantuan pipe, 
plays gently about the fancy and the heart. Satire, in 
the mean time, provides entertainment for those who are 
disposed to laugh at folly, or indulge an honest indignation 
against vice, in the smile of Horace, the grin of Lucian, 
and the frown of Ju vénal. So rich and varions are the 
treasures with which the Greek and Roman writers fumish 
those who hâve enjoyed the advantage of a classical 
éducation. 

But, wîthout having recourse to the ancients, it is 
possible to iind in modem languages valuable spécimens 
of every species of poKte literature. The English language, 
in particidar, abounds with writings addressed to the ima- 
gination and feelings, and calculated for the improvement 
of taste. No one, who is not so far blinded by préjudice 
in favour of antiquity as to be incapable of relishing any- 
thing modem, can doubt, that excellent examples of every 
kind of literary merit are to be found among the British 
writers. The inventive powers of Shakspeare, the sublime 
conceptions of Hilton, the versatile genius of Dryden,* 
the wit of Butler, the easy gaiety of Prior, the strength 
and harmony of Pope, the descriptive powers of Thomson, 
the délicate humour of Addison, the pathetic simplicity 
of Sterne, and the finished correctness of Gray, might, 
with some d^ree of confidence, be respectively brought 
into comparison with any examples of similar excellence 
among the ancients. 

For minds capable of the pleasures of imagination and 
sentiment, such writings as thèse provide a kind of enter- 
tainment which is in its nature el^^ant and refined, and 
which admits of endless diversity. By exhibiting images 
industriously collected and judiciously disposed, they pro- 
duce impressions upon the reader's fancy, scarcely less 
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vivid than those which would resuit from the actual con- 
templation of natural objects. By combining incidents 
and characters of various kinds, and representing them 
as associated in new and interesting relations, they keep 
curiosity perpetually awake, and touch in succession every 
affection and passion uf the beart. Whatever is grand or 
beautiful in nature ; whatever is noble, lovely, or singular, 
în character ; whatever is surprising or affecting in situa- 
tion ; is by the magie power of genius brought at pleasure 
into view, in the manner best adapted to excite corre- 
spondent émotions. A rich field of élégant pleasure is 
hereby laid open before the reader who is possessed of a 
true taste for polite literature, which distinguishes him 
from the vulgar at least as much as the man who enjoys 
an afBuent fortune is distinguished by the luxuries of his 
table. 

Beside the immédiate gratification, which this kind of 
reading affords, it is attended with several coi^ulteral 
ADVAKTAGEs, which are perhaps of equal value. The 
exercise, which it gives to the imagination and feelings, 
improves the vigour and sensibility of the mind. It is the 
natural tendency of an intimate acquaintance with images 
of grandeur, beauty, and excellence, as they are exhibited 
in Works of taste, to produce a gênerai habit of dignity 
and élégance, which will seldom fail to tincture a man's 
gênerai character, and diffuse a graceful air over his whole 
conversation and manners. It is not unreasonable even 
to expect, that they who are habitually conversant with 
beautiful forms in nature and art, and are frequently 
employed in contemplating excellent characters in the 
pages of hîstory and fiction, will learn to admire whatever 
is noble or becoming in conduct. 

The attentive Mind, 

By this harmonious action on her pow'rs, 
Becomes hcrself harmonious : wont so oft 
In outward things to meditate the charm 
Of sacred order, soon she seeks at home 
To find a kindred order, to exert 
Within herself this élégance of love, 
' This fair inspir'd delight : but temper'd pow'rs 
Befine at length, and ev'iy passion wears 
A chaster, milder, more attractive mien. Akemside. 

To ail this must be added, as a material considération 
in fayour of the study of polite literature, that it affords 
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an agreeable and useful exercise of the judgment, in de- 
termining the degree of merit in lîterary productions ; an 
exercise which tends to improve the teste, and to forma 
habit of correct and élégant expression, both in conversa- 
tion and writing. 

It is on thèse accounts, that the study of polite literatnre 
in gênerai, and of the ancient classical writers in particular, 
is made a principal branch of libéral éducation : and for 
thèse reasons, some attention may be due to the observa- 
tions and precepts, relative to the reading of works of taste, 
which are to fill up the remainder of this Essay. 

The effect which is produced by writing is similar to 
that which is produced by painting, in this respect, among 
others : as in painting the spectator first enjoys the immé- 
diate pleasure of the émotion excited by the représentation, 
and then the secondary gratification of exercising his judg- 
ment upon the merit of the painter; so in poetry, and 
other literary works of taste, the reader first indulges his 
feelings in contemplating the objects which, by means of 
a due choice and arrangement of words, are presented 
before his imagination ; and then proceeds to a critical 
examination of the degree of invention, judgment, and 
taste, which the production discovers. The former is the 
sole object of attention in the vulgar spectator, or unedu- 
cated reader: the latter is the chief occupation of those 
who, without natural delicacy of feeling, or vigour of 
fancy, cooUy apply to works of genius the technical rules 
of art. To form the character of the real man of taste and 
the true critic, both must be united. 

In order to enjoy in perfection the pleasure arising from 
thèse employments of the mind upon literary works of 
taste, beside the foundation of good sensé and lively sen- 
sibility, which must be laid by nature, several preparatory 
acquisitions are requisite. 

The first is an accurate acquaintance with the language, 
in which the works we read are written. It is very évident, 
that it is impossible to feel the effect, or judge of the merit, 
of any literary composition, without knowing the meaning 
of the terms which the.writer uses, and the structure and 
idiom of the language in which he writes. Hence arises 
the necessity of a correct and grammatical knowledge of 
Greek and Latin in order to enable ^y one to relisb the 

bS 
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beauties of the ancients. And hence it becomes reasonable 
to suspect some deficiency in classical learnîng where 
thèse established models of fine writing are made the 
subject of indiscriminate censure. If verbal criticism be 
thought in itself a trifling employment, yet, aa an instru- 
ment for discovering the true meaning, in order to perceive 
the excellences or defects, and thus ascertain the merit of 
a writer, it must be acknowledged to be a useful art. A 
man of accurate taste in works of literature must be a 
good grammarian. 

Beside this, it is necessary to be so well acquainted with 
the SOURCES from which writers borrow their images and 
illustrations, as to be capable of feeling the effect, and 
judging of the propriety, of the application. Many poems 
of the first merit appear obscure, only because the reader 
is not sufficiently acquainted with the ancient fables, 
historical facts, or natural objects, to which the poet 
refers. The mythology of the Greeks, however diffîcult 
it may be to explain it philosophically, must at least be 
known as a subject of narration and description, before 
the poetical writings of the ancients can be understood. 
And even modem poets, who frequently introdiice thèse 
fables into their works — with little effect indeed, for, as 
Dr. Johnson says, "The attention naturally retires from 
a new taie of Venus, Diana, and Minerva "— require in 
their readers some portion of mythological knowledge. 
Since genius ransacks every région of nature, science, cmd 
art, for-materials upon which she may exercise her powers, 
a gênerai acquaintance with things, as well as words, is 
necessary, in order to form a true estimate of the merit of 
her productions. The beauties of poetry cannot be oom- 
pletely relished, without a • habit of attending to those 
forms of nature from which the poet borrows his con- 
ceptions, and observing with accuracy the distinct features, 
and peculiar characters, of objects in the vegetable and 
animal world.* 

A gênerai habit of close attention is another most 
important requisite, as in ail other pursuits, so particularly 
in the exercise of the imagination, or judgment, upon 

* See this subject illustrated by many pertinent examples and 
judicious observations, in Dr, Aikin's Essay on the >pp]ication of 
Natural History to Poetxy. 
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Works of taste. The différence between a languid and a 
vigorous exertion of the faculties forms the chief point of 
distinction between genius and dulness. No man who 
was not capable of forming clear and vivid conceptions 
ever wrote well ; nor can any one, without that degree of 
exertion which préserves the mind awake to every impres- 
sion, and strongly fixes its attention upon every object which 
cornes under its notice, be in a proper state for enjoying 
the pleasures of taste, or for exercising the fiinctions of 
criticism. He who has acquired this important habit of 
attention has learned to see and feel. The gênerai picture 
presented before his fancy by the artist will strike him 
with its fuU force; nor will any single touch, however 
minute, escape his observation. The conséquence must 
be, a perfect expérience of the effect which it was intended 
to produce, and an accurate discernment of ail its beauties 
and blemishes. This remark is equally valid, whether 
the instrument which genius employs be the pencil or the 
pen. 

Thus fumished with learning, knowledge, and attention, 
nothing farther can be necessary to put the reader of 
Works of taste into immédiate possession of the pleasures 
of imagination and sentiment, but a careful sélection, and 
dilig^it perusal, of the most excellent productions. It is 
of great conséquence to young persons, at least at their 
entrance upon the study of polite literature, before their 
taste is compktely formed, that they confine themselves 
to writers of the first merit in each branch of composition. 
If, in making this choice, the advice of a judîcious friend 
be wanting, they may safely rely upon the voice of 
common famé : Îot on questions of taste and feeling the 
gênerai resuit of public opinion is seldom wrong. 

The second object of attention in reading works of 
taste, that of forming a judgment conceming their merit, 
requires, beside the gênerai préparation already suggested, 
a distinct examination of their several excellences and 
defects. In order to exécute the ofiice of criticism with 
tolerable success, the gênerai principles of good writing 
must be well understocd, and every pièce which is to be 
examined must be brought to the standard of thèse prin- 
ciples. Whatever ridicule some witty writers may hâve 
çast upon this kind of admeasurement ; however delight- 
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fui it may be thought, to «'^give up the reins of one's 
imagination into an author's hands, and be pleased one 
knows not why, and cares not wherefore;" there are 
unquestionably in nature certain characters by which 
Works of true genius and taste may be distinguished from 
inferior productions. To be able, in ail cases, to déter- 
mine with précision how far a literary pièce excels, or is 
déficient, in thèse characters, is a high attainment, which 
entitles the possessor to no inconsiderable share of dis- 
tinction, and vnll furnish him with an endiess variety of 
pleasing employment. It is impossible, in a short E^y, 
to enter into a particular discussion of the nature and 
foundation of those qualities which constitute the ment 
of fine writing in gênerai, or to delineate the peculiar 
features by which excellence is marked in the several 
species of composition ; it may, however, be of some use 
to enumerate several of the leading objects of attention in 
criticism. 

Criticism examines the merît of literary productions 
under the three gênerai heads of Thought, Arrangement, 
and Expression. 

Tlie ESSENTiAL characters of good writing, reepecting 
the Thoughts, ideas, or sentiments, are, that they be con- 
sonant to nature, clearly conceived, agreeably diverslfied, 
regularly connected, and adapted to some good end. 

CoNFORMiTY TO NATURE is a Quality, without which 
no writing, whatever other excellence it may possess, can ob- 
tain approbation in the court of good sensé — the court, to 
which the ultiniate appeal must lie in ail disputes concern- 
ing literary merit.* A writer may be allowed to rise above 
the usual appearances of nature by combining things which 
are not commonly associated ; but he must admit nothing 
which contradicts common sensé and expérience, or of which 
a real archétype cannot even be supposed to exist. The 
boldest fiights of poetic fiction must not pass the boundaries 
of nature and probability. It is upon this principle, that 
Dr. Johnson defines poetry " the art of uniting pleasure 
with truth, by calling imagination to the help of reason." 

Perpect and distinct conception — a second cha- 
racter of thought in good writing — is the basis of perspicuity. 
A writer whose feeble mind produces only half-formed em- 

* Scribendi rectè sapere est et principium et fons. — JBbr. 
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brios of thought, or whase impetuosity will not permit him 
to separate his idcas from one another before he clothes 
them in language, must be obscure. The image reflected 
from the mirror cannot be more perfect than the original 
object. He who does not himself clearly understand his 
own meaning can hâve no right to expect that his reader 
will nnderstand it. Those writers are most liable to this 
fault whose ambition or vanity outruns their genius. 
AiFecting a degree of novelty and originality, which they 
are not able to attain, they sink into the profound^ and 
become unintelligible. 

To jiistness and cleamess must be added variett of 
conception. It is this quality chiefly which raîses a writer 
of true genius above one of mean or moderate abilities, The 
field of nature lies eqnally open to ail men ; but it is only 
the man whose powers are vigorous and commanding, who 
can combine them witli that diversity which is necessary to 
produce a strong impression upon the imagination. To dis- 
cern, not only the obvious properties of things, but their 
more hidden qualities and relations; to perceive resem- 
blances which are not commonly perceived ; to combine 
images or sentiments, whicli are not commonly combined ; 
to exhibit, in description, persons and things with ail the 
interesting varieties of form or action of which they are ca- 
pable ; are the offices of genius : and it is only in the degree 
in which thèse marks of genius appear in any literary pro- 
duction, that it can be pronounced excellent, 

Perfectly consistent with that variety which cha- 
racterizes genius, is another essential quality of thought in 
good writing, unity of design. In every pièce tho 
writer should hâve one leading design ; every part should 
hâve some relation to the rest ; and ail should unité to 
produce one regular whole. 

Denique sit quidvis simples dontazat et nnum. 

A thought may be just ; a description may be beautiful ; a 
sentiment may be pathetic ; and yet, not naturally arising 
from the subject, it may be nothing better than a censur« 
able excrescence. 

Sed nunc non erat his locus. 

Whatever bas no tendency to illustrate the subject interrupts 
the reader*s attention, and weakens the gênerai effect. 
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Thîs ruie must not, however, he understood to preclude, 
especially in long works, such incidental excursions, as, 
having some relation to the main subject, afFord the reader 
an agreeable relief, without destroying the unity of the 
pièce. Episodes of this kind may be compaxed to the ivy 
twining about the oak ; which, without concealing the 
form, or lessening the grandeur of the main object, gra- 
tifies the eye with a sensé of variety. 

To complète the merit of any lîterary work, as far as 
thought is concemed, it is necessary to add to every other 
excellence that of utility. In writing, as in life, this ui- 
timate end should never be forgotten. Whatever tends to 
enlighten the understanding, to enlarge the conceptions, to 
impress the heart with right feelings, or to afTord innocent 
and ratîonal amusement, may be pronounced useful. Ail 
beyond this is either trifling or pernicious. No strength of 
genius, or vivacity of wit, can dignify folly, or excuse im- 
morality. 

Beside thèse essential properties of the Thoughts, which 
are common to ail good writing, there are others which 
occur only in certain connections, according to the nature 
of the subject or the genius and inclinatioi\ of the writer, 
and which may therefore be called Incidental. From 
thèse, which are very numerous, we shall select, as a 
spécimen, Sublimity, Beauty and Novelty. 

Those conceptions, expressed in writing, which are 
adapted to excite in the mind of the reader that kind of 
émotion which arises from the contemplation of grand and 
noble objects in nature, are said to be sublime. The 
émotion of sublimity is doubtless first produced by means 
of the powers of vision. Whatever is lofty, vast, or pro- 
found, while it fills the eye, expands the imagination, and 
dilates the heart, and thus becomes a source of pleasure. 

Who that, from Alpine heights, hîs lab'ring eye 

Shoots round the wide horizon, to survey 

Nilus, or Ganges, roUing bis bright wave 

Through mountains, plains, through empires black with shade. 

And continents of sand, will tum bis gaze 

To mark the windings of a scanty rill 

That murmurs at his feet ? 

From the similarîty between the émotions excited by 
greatness in objects of sight and by certain other objects 
which affect the reet of the sensés, and from the analogy 
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which thèse bear to several other feelings excited by 
différent causes, the term Subliniity is applied to various 
other subjects, as dignity of rank, extent of power, and 
eminence of merit. Hence those writers, who most suc- 
cessfully exhibit objects or characters of this kind before 
the imagÎDation of theîr readers, are said to be sublime. 

In like manner, because certain objects of sight are dis- 
tmguished by characters of beauty, and are adapted to ex- 
cite émotions of complacence, those writers who represent 
their fair forms, whether natural or mora], with the most 
lively colouring, are said to excel in the beautipul. 

Moreover, since there is in human nature a principle of 

curiosity which leads us to contemplate unusual objects 

with the pleasing émotion which is called wonder, no- 

VELTY becomes another source of pleasure in works of 

taste, which affords ample scope for the display of genius 

to those who are indued by nature with an imagination 

which can " body forth the forms of things unknown ;" 

whence their pen 

Tums them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 

In reading works of taste, it is the business of criticism 
to remark in what manner any of thèse properties of 
thought, or others of the incidental kind, such as Pathos, 
Resemblance, Contrast, Congruity, and the like, are ex- 
emplified, or violated. 

After the Thoughts themselves, the next object of cri- 
ticism is the METHOD in which they are disposed. 

Nothing is more inconsistent with good sensé and true 
taste than the contempt with which some affect to treat that 
methodical arrangement which Horace so happily styles lu- 
cidus ordo. Every kind of writing is certainly illuminated 
by an accurate disposition of its several parts. Method is 
so far from being an absolute proof of stupidity, that it is no 
very questionable indication of strength of mind, and com- 
pass of thought. The first conceptions which accidentai 
Association may raise in the mind are not likely to come 
forth spontaneously in that order which is most natural, 
and best suited to form a regular pièce. It is only by the 
exercise of much attention and accurate judgment that a 
writer can give his work the beauty of regularity amid va- 
riety ; and, without this, the detached parts, however excel- 
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lent, are but thc members of a disjointed statue.* The 
reader, tberefore, who wishes to form an aceurate judgment 
conccrning the merit of any literary production will in- 
quire, whether the autbor's gênerai arrangement be Buch 
as best suits his design ; whether there be no confusion in 
the disposition of particular parts ; no redundancies or un- 
necessary répétitions ; in fine, whether every sentiment be 
not ouly just, but pertinent, and in its proper place. 
The last, but not the least extensive field of critieism is 

EXPRESSIOX. 

Ilerc the first quality to be considered is Pubitt. This 
consista in such a choice of words, and such a grammatical 
construction of sentences, as is consonant to the analogyof 
the language and to the gênerai usage of aceurate writers. 
Purity in the choice of words requires that, except in worb 
of science, where new terms are wanted, no words be ad- 
mitted but such as arc established by good authority ; that 
words bc uscd in thc sensé which is commonly annexed to 
them ; and that ail heterogeneous mixtures of foreign or 
antiquated words be avoided. In the présent state of 
modem languages, particularly the English, stability and 
uniformity are of more conséquence than enlargement. It 
is not in the power of fashion to justify the affectation of 
introducing foreign words and phrases, to express even 
that which cannot be so concisely expressed in the vema- 
cular tongue. With respect to grammatical purity, its 
importance, as a source of perspicuity and élégance, is uni- 
versally acknowledged : but it is too commonly taken for 
granted that a compétent acquaintance with grammar, 
aspecially with the grammatical structure of the English 
language, which is remarkable for its simplicity, may be 
easily acquired. Hence so little attention is paid to gram- 
matical accuracy by some writers, in other respects of dis- 
tinguished merit, that it would not be difïicult to sélect 
from their works examples of the most flagrant violations 
of syntax. Thèse are faults not to be protected by au- 
thority ; and it is one of the most useful ofHces of critieism 
to dctect and expose them. 

A second kind of excellence in expression is Persfi- 
cuiTY. The chief sources of this essential property of 

* Neque cnim, qaamquam fusis omnibuB mcmbris, statua dt, nisi 
collocotur. — QuûUu* 
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good writing are, beside cleamess of conception, aiready 
considered, Précision in the use of Terms, and Accuracy 
in the structure of Sentences. 

Verbal piiecision requires that a writer express his 
exact meaning without tautology, ambiguity, or redun- 
dance ; that he be careful not to load his sentences with 
words which are synonymous, or nearly so ; that he make 
use of no terms, or phrases, but such as convey a deter- 
minate meaning ; and that lie avoid the introduction of un- 
common words where words in ordinary use would answer 
his purpose as well. Perspicuity is equally injured by an 
excessive multiplicity of words, and by a parade of pom- 
pous and stately language. 

G-rammatical arrangement is favourable to perspicuity, 
when it marks distinctly the relation of the several parts 
of a sentence, and consequently of the ideas which they re- 
present ; and when it avoids such déviations from the 
natural or customary order of words, as might mislead or 
perplex the reader. It may also con tribu te, in some 
measure, toward perspicuity, to préserve, diu-ing the course 
of a sentence, unity of persous^ and scène ; avoiding, as much 
as possible, ail abrupt transitions from one person or sub- 
ject to another. But there seems to be no suificient ground 
for a rule, which has of late gained some authority, that a 
writer, for the sake of distinetness, should confine himself 
to the expression of a single thought in each sentence. It 
would be easy to show by example, that this fashionable 
method of reducing sentences to one standard, whatever it 
may add to the neatness and élégance of style, wiil at least 
equally diminish its richness and variety : and — which is 
still more important — that it must often materially impair 
the sensé, by interrupting the relation and dependence of 
the thoughts. A writer who thinks closely, and in a train, 
will frequently hâve occasion to express combinations of 
ideas, which will require sentences of considérable length. 
The best writers of the last period, such as Swift, Addison, 
and Middleton, who disdained to confine their conceptions 
within the narrow enclosure of such arbitrary rules, took 
ail the scope, in the structure of their periods, which the 
extent and concaténation of their thoughts required; 
and thus produced many successful imitations of the 
best models of antiouity. in that kind of writing which 
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is copious without verbosity, and complex without in- 
tricacy. 

Whate ver mode of construction awriter's subject, or ge- 
nius, may lead him to adopt, he should, however, be care- 
ful that it be employed in a manner perfectly consistent 
with perspicuity. If, for the sake of strength and energy, 
he be disposed to lean toward conciseness, let him cau- 
tiously avoid that elliptical diction which leaves the reader 
too much to supply. If, through the fertility of his inven- 
tion, his language naturally becomes difinse, let him guard 
against that kind of obscurity which is the eifect of involving 
the sensé in a cloud of words. At ail events, a writer 
should studiously avoid every mode of expression v»^hich is 
unfavourable to perspicuity ; for vi^hat can be a greater 
fault than that language, which is only useful so far as it 
is perspicuous, should need an interpréter ?* Perspicuity 
requires not only that what is written may be understood, 
but that it cannot possibly be misunderstood.*!* Every 
violation of this law of good writing it is the business of 
criticism carefully to remark. 

Melody is another excellence in expression, of too much 
conséquence to be overlooked. In every kind of writing, 
according to the degree of skill with which soft and 
rugged, long and short, accented and unaccented sounds, 
whether simple orcomplex, arecombined, the ear receives 
an agreeable impression, in some degree similar to that 
which is produced by a melodious succession of musical 
notes. This effect is heightened when the divisions of 
distinct clauses, and t^ e cadences at the close of entire 
sentences, are agreeably diversifîed. Melody is so inti- 
mately combined with the other grâces of expression, and has 
so large a ''hare in the pleasures produced bj ine writing, 
that it desei*ves more attention, both among writers and 
critics, than the modems hâve been inclined to allow it. 

Elégance, which is commonly considered as another pro- 
perty of expression, as far as it is distinct from the gênerai 
resuit of the properties already enumerated, arises chiefly 
from a careful exclusion of those terms and phrases which 
gênerai opinion and taste hâve pronounced vulgar ; and 

* Oratio vero, cij^jus suinma virtus est perspicuitas, quam sit vitiosa, 
si egeat interprète ! — QuintiL 
t I^on ut intelligere poesit, sed ne omnino possit non intelligere.— J&. 
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from such a regulated variety in the structure of sentences 
and periods, as prevents every appearance of négligence. 
Such words or phrases as are excluded from the conversa- 
tion or writing of people of good breeding and poli te 
éducation, and sUch slovenly modes of expression as would 
imply a want of respect for the reader, can hâve no place 
in élégant works of taste. That kind of élégance which 
anses from metaphors and other figures, though commonly 
considered as belonging to language, is, in fact, not so 
much the resuit of the writer's manner of expression as 
of his turn of thinking. 

The same remark may be applied to several other pro- 
perties of good writing, such as Simplicity, Vivacity, 
Strength, Dignity. Thèse and other terms, made use of 
to express the excellences of Style, are, in reality, cha- 
racters of good writing which dépend upon the thought as 
well as the diction. When, on the contrary, it is said, that 
a writer's style is vulgar, feeble, obscure, dry, or florid, 
the faults, which thèse epithets are intended to express, 
arise from certain defects in the writer's powers or habits 
of thinking, which hâve an unfavourable influence upon his 
language. An author's style is the manner in which he 
writes, as a painter's style is the manner in which he paints ; 
in both conception and expression are equally concerned. 
No one is able to write in a good style who has not 
leamed to think well, to arrange his thoughts methodically, 
and to express them with propriety. 

Thèse and other properties of Thought, Disposition, and 
Language, in writing — concerning which, as well as upon 
the pecular characters of the several kinds of literary com- 
position, many writers hâve treated at large* — while they 
aflbrd ample scope for the display of Genius, also furnish 
an extensive field for the exercise of Criticism. 

The clear resuit of the preceding remarks is, that young 
persons should be early introduced to an acquaintance with 
Polite Literature, in order to exercise their imagination, 
and form their taste. Sélections from the best writers may 
at first be of use, in directing their attention to such pas- 
sages as are most likely to make a strong impression upon 

* See Lord Kames's Eléments of Criticism ; CamphelFs Philosophy 
of Shetoric; Blair's Lectures on the Belles Lettres; and Critical 
Essays in the Spectator, Bambler, &c. 
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the fancy, and best worth being committed to memory ; but 
it should be recollected that such sélections are intended to 
excite, not to satisfy, juvénile curiosity. Great care should 
be taken to introduce young people, before the first im- 
pression is vanished, to an intimate acquaintance with the 
Original Authors, and to give them a relish for the regular 
perusal and study of their works.* 

The value of a taste for this kind of reading is much 
greater than is commonly perceived. In solitude, the élé- 
gant entertainment which it affords is an effectuai security 
against the intrusion of idleness and spleen. In society, 
it pro vides innumerable topics of conversation, which afford 
ample scope for the display of judgment and taste, and 
which niight, without much diminution of social enjoyment, 
supply the place of certain fashionable amusements. By 
furnishing the mind with elevated conceptions, and refined 
sentiments, it renders it superior to gross and vulgar plea- 
sures. In fine, while science enriches the understanding, 
the study of polite literature cultivâtes the taste, and im- 
proves the heart ; and both unité to form the Accomplished 
and Happy Man. 

* To supply advice in private study, and a choice of books according 
to everv taste and capacity, giving a simple outline for the youiig tu 
be graduai ly fiUed up by the reading of after years, Pycroft*s * Course 
of Ënglish Keading' is recommended by the ^Gentleman's Magazine,' 
as '^ the best of ail school prizes." 
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CHAPTER L 



To be ever active in laudable pursuits, is the distînguish- 
innr characteristic of a man of merit. 

There is a heroic innocence, as well as a heroic courage. 

There is a mean in ail things. Even virtue itself has 
its stated limits, whîch not being strie tly observed, it 
ceases to be virtue. 

fe- It is wiser to prevent a quarrel beforehand than to 
revenge it afterward. 

It is much better to reprove, than to be angry secretly. 

No revenge is more heroic than that which torments 
envy, by doing good. 

The discrétion of .a man deferreth his anger, and it is 
hb glory to pass over a transgression. 

Money, like manure, does no good till it is spread. 
There is no real use of riches, except in the distribution : 
the rest is ail conceit. 

A wise man will désire no more than what he may get 
justly, use soberly, distribute cheerfuUy, and live upon 
contentedly. 

A contented mind, and a good conscience, will make a 
man happy iu ail conditions. He knows not how to fear 
who dares to die. 

B 
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There is but one way of fortifying the soûl against ail 
gloomy présages and terrors of mind ; and that is, by 
securing to ourselves the friendshîp and protection of that 
Being, who disposes of events, and governs futurity. 

Philosophy is then only valuable, when it serves for the 
law of life, and not for the ostentation of science. 



CHAPTER II. 

"WiTHOUT a friend the world is but a wildemess. 

A man may hâve a thousand intimate acquain tances, 
and not a friend among them ail. If you hâve one friend, 
think yourself happy. 

When once you profess yourself a friend, endeavour to 
be al way s such. He can never hâve €ny true friends that 
will be often changing them. 

Prosperity gains friends, and adversity tries them. 

Nothing more engages the affections of raen, than a 
handsome address, and graceful conversation. 

Complaisance renders a superior amiable, an equal agrée- 
able, and an inferior acceptable. 

Excéss of cereraony shows want of breeding. That 
civility is best which excludes ail superfluous formality. 

Ingratitude is a crime so shameful, that the man was 
never yet found who would acknowledge himself guilty 
of it. 

Truth is born with us; and we must do violence to 
nature, to shake ofF our veracity. 

There cannot be a greater treachery, than first to raise 
a confidence, and then deceive it. 

By the faults of others, wise men correct theîr own. 

No man has a thorough taste of prosperity, to whom 
adversity never happened. 

Wljen our vices leave us, we flatter ourselves that we 
leave them. 

It is as great a point of wîsdom to hide ignorance, as to 
discover knowledge. 

Pitch upon that course of life which îs the most excellent, 



^^^ 



habit will render it the most delightful. 
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CHAPTER m. 

C0STOM is the plague of wise men, and the idol of 
fools. 

As to be perfectly just, is an attribute of the divine 
nature ; to be so to the utmost of our abilities, is the 
glory of man. 

No man was ever cast down with the injuries of fortune, 
unless he had before suffered himself to be deceived by her 
faveurs. 

Anger may glanée into the breast of a wise man, but 
rests only in the bosom of fools. 

None more impatiently sufFer injuries, than those that 
are most forward in doing them. 

By taking revenge, a man is but even with his enemy : 
but in passing it over, he is superior. 

To err is humaii : to forgive, divine. 

A more glorious victory cannot be gained over another 
man, than this, that when the injury began on his part, 
the kindness should b^in on ours. 

The prodigal robs his heir, the miser robs himself. 

We should take a prudent care for the future, but so as 
to enjoy the présent. It is no part of wLsdom to be misér- 
able to day, because we may happen to be so to-morrow. 

To mourn without measure is folly ; not to mourn at ail, 
insensibility. 

Some would be thought to do great things, who are but 
tools and instruments ; like the fool who fancied he played 
upon the organ, when he only blevv the bellows. 

Thôugh a man may become learned by another's learn- 
ing, he ne ver can be wise but by his own wisdom. 

He who wants good sensé is unhappy in having leaming, 
for he has thereby more ways of exposing himself. 

It is uDgenerous to give a man occasion to blush at his 
own ignorance in one thing, who perhaps may excel us in 
many. 

No object is more pleasing to the eye, than the sight of 
a man whom you hâve obliged ; nor any music so agreeable 
to the ear, as the voice of one that owns you for Ms bene- 
factor. 
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The coin that is most current among mankind is flattery ; 
the only benefit of which is, that by hearing what we are 
not, we may be instructed what we ought to be: 

The character of the person who commends you is to be 
considered, before you set a value on his esteem. The 
wise man applauds hini whom he thinks most virtuous, the 
rest of the world him who is most wealthy. 

The temperate man's pleasures are durable, beeause they 
are regular ; and ail his life is calm and serene, beeause it 
is innocent. 

A good man will love himself too well to lose, and his 
neighbour too well to win, an estate by gaming. The love 
of garaing will corrupt the best principles in the world. 



CHAPTER IV. 

An angry man who suppresses his passions thinks worse 
than he speaks ; and an angry mai) that will chide speaks 
worse than he thinks. 

A good Word is an easy obligation ; but not to speak ill 
requires only our silence, which costs us nothing. 

It is to affectation the world owes its whole race of cox- 
combs. Nature in her whole drama never drew such a 
part ; she has sometimes made a fool, but a coxcomb is 
always of his own making. 

It is the infirmity of little minds, to be taken with every 
appearance, and dazzled with every thing that sparkles : 
great minds hâve but little admiration, beeause few things 
appear new to them. 

It happens to men of learning, as tp ears of corn ; they 
shoot up and raise their heads high while they are empty ; 
but when fuU and swelled with grain, they begin to âag 
and droop. 

He that is truly polite knows how to contradict with 
respect, and to please without adulation ; and is equally 
rcmote from an insipid complaisance, and a low familiarity. 

The failings of good men are commonly more published 
in the world than their good deeds ; and one fault of a de- 
serving man shall meet with more repruaches, than ail his 
ues, praise : such is the force of ill will and ill nature. 
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It is harder to avoid censure, than to gain applause ; for 
this may be done by one great or wise action in an âge : but 
to escape censure, a man must pass his whole life without 
saying or doing one ill or foolish thing. 

When Darius ofFered Alexander ten thousand talents to 
divide Asia equally with him, he answered, " The earth 
cannot bear two suns, nor Asia two kings." Parmenio, 
a friend of Alexander's, hearing the great offers Darius 
had made, said, "Were I Alexander, I would accept 
them." " So would I," replied Alexander, " were I 
Parmenio." 

Nobility is to be considered only as an imaginary dis- 
tinction, unless accompanied with the practice of those 
gênerons virtues by which it ought to be obtained. Titles 
of honour conferred upon such as hâve no persoual 
raerit, are at best but the royal stamp set upon base 
meta], 

Though an honourable title may be conveyed to pos- 
terity, yet the ennobling qualities which are the soûl of 
greatness, are a sort of incommunicable perfections, and 
cannot be transferred. If a man could bequeath his 
virtues by will, and settle his sensé and learning upon his 
heirs, as certainly as he can his lands, a noble descent 
would then indeed be a very valuable privilège. 

Truth is always consistent with itself, and needs nothing 
to help it out. It îs always near at hand, and sits upon 
our lips, and is ready to drop out before we are aware : 
whereas a lie is troublesome, and sets a man's invention 
upon the rack ; and one trick needs a great many more to 
make it good. 

The pleasure, which affects the human mind with the 
most lively and transporting touches, is the sensé that we 
act in the eye of infinité wisdom, power, and goodness, that 
will crown our virtuous endeavours hère with a happiness 
hereafter, large as our desires, and lasting as our immortal 
soûls : without this.the highest state of life is insipid, and 
with it the lowest îs a Paradise. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HoNOURABLE âge is not that which standeth in length of 
tirae, nor that is measured by number of years : but wis- 
dom is the gray hair unto man, and unspotted life is old 
âge. 

Wickedness, condemned by her own "witness, is very 
tîmorous, and, being pressed with conscience, always fore- 
casteth evil things : for fear is nothîng else but a betraying 
of the succours which reason ofFereth. 

A wise man will fear in everything. He that con- 
temneth small things shall fall by little and little. 

A rich man beginning to fall is held up of his friends : 
but a poor man being down is thrust away by his friends ; 
when a rich man is fallen, he hath many helpers; he 
speaketh things not to be spoken, and yet meu justify him : 
the poor man slipped, and they rebuked him ; he spoke 
wisely, and could hâve no place. When a rich man 
speaketh, every man holdeth his tongue, and look, what he 
saith they extol it to the clouds ; but if a poor man speak, 
they say, what fellow is tMs ? 

Many hâve &llen by the edge of the sword, but not so 
many as hâve fallen by the tongue. Well is he that is de- 
fended from it, and hath not passed through the venom 
thereof ; who hath not drawn the yoke thereof, nor been 
bound in its bonds ; for the yoke thereof is a yoke of iron, 
and the bands thereof are bands of brass ; the death thereof 
is an evil death. 

My son, blemish not thy good deeds, neither use un- 
comfortable words when thou^ivest any thing. Shall not 
the dew assuage the beat ? so is a word better than a gift. 
Lo ! is not a word better than a gift ? but both are with a 
gracions man. 

Blâme not before thou hast examined the truth ; under- 
stand first, and then rebuke. 

If thou wouldst get a friend, prove him first, and be not 
hasty to crédit him ; for some men are friends for their 
own occasions, and will not abide in the day of thy 
trouble. 
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FoTsake not an old fiiend, for the new is not comparable 
to him : a new friand is as new wine ; when it is old thou 
shalt drink it with pleasnre. 

A friend cannot be known in prosperity ; and an enemy 
cannot be hidden in adversity. 

Admonish thy friend ; it may be that he hath not done it ; 
and if he hâve, that he do it no more. Admonish tliy 
friend ; it may be he hath not said it ; or if he hâve, that 
he speak it not again. Admonish a friend ; for many 
times it is a slander; and believe not every taie. There is 
one that slippeth in his speech, but not from his heart: 
and who is he that hath not offended with his tongue ? 

Whoso discovereth secrets loseth his crédit, and shall 
never find a friend to his mind. 

Honour thy father with thy whole heart, and forget not 
the sorrows of thy mother ; how canst thou recompense 
them the things they hâve done for thee ? 

There is nothing so much worth as a mind well in- 
structed. 

The lips of talkers will be telling such things as pertaiii 
not unto them ; but the words of such as hâve understand- 
ing are weighed in the balance. The heart of fools is in 
their mouth, but the tongue of the wise is in their heart. 

To labour, and to be content with that a man hath, is a 
sweet life* 

Be in peace with many ; neyertheless, hâve but one 
counsellor of a thousand. 

Be not confident in a plain way. 

Let reason go before every enterprise, and counsel 
before every action. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The latter part of a wise man's life is taken up in curing 
the follies, préjudices, and false opinions, he had contracted 
in the former. 

Censure is a tax a man pays to the public for being 
eminent. 

Very few men, properly speaking, live at présent, but 
are providing to live another time. 
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Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few. 

To endeavour to work upon the vulgar with fine 
sensé, is like atteinpting to hew blocks of marble with a 
razor. 

Superstition is the spleen of the soûl. 

He who tells a lie is not sensible how great a task he 
uudertakes : for he must be forced to in vent twenty more 
to main tain that one. 

Some people will never leam any thing ; for this reason, 
because they understand every thing too soon. 

There is nothing wanting to make ail rational and dis- 
interested people in the world of one religion, but that they 
should talk together every day. 

M(?n are grateful in the same degree that they are 
resentful. 

Young men are subtle arguers : the cloak of honour 
covers ail their faults ; as that of passion ail their follies. 

Economy is no disgrâce : it is better living on a little, 
than outliving a great deal. 

Next to the satisfaction I receive in the prosperity of an 
honest man, I am best pleased with the confusion of a 
rascal. 

What is often termed shyness is nothing more than 
refîned sensé, and an indifférence to common observations. 

The higher character a person supports, the more he 
should regard his minutest actions. 

Every person insensibly fixes upon some degree of refine- 
ment in his discourse, some measure of thought which he 
thinks worth exhibiting. It is wise to fix this pretty high, 
although it occasions us to talk the less. 

To endeavour ail our days to fortify our minds with 
learning and philosophy, is to spend so much in armour, 
that we hâve nothing left to défend. 

Déférence often shrinks and withers as much upon the 
approach of intimacy, as the sensitive plant does upon the 
touch of a finger. 

Men are sometimes accused of pride, merely because 
their accusers would be proud themselves, if they were in 
their places. 

People frequently use this expression, " I am inclined to 
thin*k so and so ; " not considering that they are then 
' king the most literal of ail truths. 



V 
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Modesty makes large amends for the pain it gives the 
persons who labour under it, by the préjudice it affords 
every worthy person in their favour. 

The différence there is betwixt honour and lionesty 
seems to be chiefly in the motive. The honest man does 
that from dnty which the man of honour does for the sake 
of character. 

A liar begins with making falsehood appear like truth, 
and ends with making truth itself appear like falsehood« 

Yirtue should be considered as a part of taste ; and we 
should as much avoid deceit, or sinister meanings in 
discourse, as we would puns, bad language, or false 
grammar. 



m> ». 



CHAPTER VII. 

Déférence is the most complicate, the most indirect, and 
the most élégant of ail compliments. 

He that lies in bed ail a summer's moming loses the 
chief pleasure of the day ; he that gives up his youth to 
indolence undergoes a loss of the same kind. 

Shining characters are not always the most agreeable 
ones. The mild radiance of an emerald is by no means 
less pleasing than the glare of the ruby. 

To be a rake, and to glory in the character,'discover8, at 
the same time, a bad disposition and a bad taste. 

Bow is it possible to expect, that mankind wili take ad- 
vice, when they will not so much as take warning ? 

Although men are accused for not knowing their own 
weakness, y et perhaps as few know their own strength. It 
is in men as in soils, where sometimes there is a vein of 
gold which the owner knows not of. 

Fine sensé and exalted sensé are not half so valuable as 
common sensé. There are forty men of wit for one man 
of sensé ; and he that will carry nothing about him but 
gold, will be every day at a loss for want of ready change. 

Learning is like mercury, one of the most powerful and 
excellent things in the world in skilful hands ; in unskilful, 
most mischievous. 

A man should never be ashamed to own he has been in 

b3 
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the wrong ; whîch îs but sayîng, in other words, that he is 
wîser to day than he was yesterday. 

Wherever I find a great deal of gratitude in"a poor man, 
I take it for granted there would be as much generosity if 
he were a rieh man. 

Flowers of rhetoric in sermons or serious discourses are 
like the blue and red flowers in corn, pleasing to those who 
corne only for amusement, but prejudicial to him who would 
reap the profit. 

It often happens, that those are the best people whose 
characters hâve been most injured by slanderers : as we 
usually find that to be the sweetest fruit which the birds 
hâve been pecking at. 

The eye of the critic is often like a microscope ; made 
so very fine and nice, that it discovers the atoms, grains, 
and minutest particles, without ever comprehending the 
whole, comparing the parts, or seeing ail at once the har- 
mony. 

Mèn's zeal for religion is much of the same kind as that 
which they show for a football : whenever it is contested 
for, every one is ready to venture their lives and limbs in 
the dispute ; but when that is once at an end, it is no more 
thought on, but sleeps in oblivion, buried in rubbish, which 
no one thinks it worth his psdns to rake into, much less to 
remove. 

Honour is but a fictitious kind of honesty ; a mean but 
a necessary substitute for it in societies who hâve none : it 
is a sort of a paper crédit, with which men are obliged to 
trade who are déficient in the sterling cash of true morality 
and religion. 

Persons of great delicacy should know the certainty of 
the foUowing truth : there are abundance of cases which 
occasion suspense, in which whatever they détermine they 
will repent of the détermination : and this through a pro- 
pensity of human nature to fancy happiness in those schemes 
which it does not pursue. 

The chief advantage, that ancient wrîters can boast over 
modem ones, seems owing to simplicity. Every noble 
truth and sentiment was expressed by the former in a 
natural manner ; in word and phrase simple, perspicuous, 
and incapable of improvement. What then remained for 
writerSf but affectation, wittidsm, and concelt ? 
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CHAPTER vm. 

What a pièce of work is man ! how noble in reason ! 
how infinité in fiiculties I in form and moving how express 
and admirable I in action how like an angel ! in appréhen- 
sion how like a god 1 

If to do, were as easy as to know what were good to do, 
chapels had been chnrches, and poor men*s cottages princes' 
palaces. He is a good divine who follows his own instruc- 
tions: I can casier teach twenty what were good to be 
donc, than to be one of tbe twenty to follow my own 
teaching. 

The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill 
together : our virtues would be proud, if our fkults whipped 
them not ; and our crimes would despair, if they were not 
cherished by our virtues. 

Men's evil manners live in brass ; theîr virtues we write 
in water. 

The sensé of death is most in appréhension ; 
And the poor beetle, that we tread upon, 
In corporal sufferance feels a pang as great, 
As when a giant dies. 

How far the little candie throws its beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 



Love al], trust a few, 



Do wrong to none*; be able for thine enemy 
Rather in power than in use : keep thy friend 
Under thy own life's key ; be check'd for silence, 
But never task'd for speech. 

The cloudcapp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solenm temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea ail whic^ it inherit, shall dissolve ; 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wreck behind ! We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 
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Our indiscrétion sometimes serves us well, 
When our deep plots do fail ; and that should teach us, 
There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Eoughhew them how we will. 

The Poet's eye, in a fine phrenzy roUing, 
Doth glance from heav'n to earth, from earth to heav'n ; 
And as imagination bodies forth 
The fonn of things unknown, the Poet's pen 
Turns them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 
A. local habitation and a name. 

Heav'n doth with us as we with torches do, 
Not light them for themselves : for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, 'twere ail alike 
As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely touch'd, 
But to fine issues : nor nature never lends 
The smallest scruple of her excellence, 
But, like a thrifty goddess, she détermines 
Herself the glory of a créditer, 
Both thanks and use. ' 

What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted ? 
Thrice is he arm'd that hath his quarrel just : 
And he but naked, though lock'd up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Oh, World ! thy slippery turns : Friends now fest swom, 

Whose double bosoms seem to wear one heart, 

Whose hours, whose bed, whose meal and exercise 

Are still together ; who twine, as 'twere, in love 

Inséparable ; shall within this hour. 

On a dissension of a doit, break out 

To bitterest enmity. So fellest foes, 

Whose passions and whose plots hâve broke their sleep, 

To take the one the other by some chance, 

Some trick not worth an egg, shall grow dear friends, 

And interjom their issues. 
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So it falls out, 



That what we liave we prize not to the worth, 
While we enjoy it ; but being lack'd and lost, 
Why then we reck the value ; then we find 
The virtue, that possession would not show us, 
While it was ours. 

Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 
Of ail the wonders that I yet hâve heard, 
It seems to me most strange, that men should fear ; 
Seeîng that death, a necessary end, 
Will corne, when it will corne. 

There is some soûl of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out ; 
For our bad neighbour makes us early stirrers, 
Which is both healthful and good husbandry. 
Besides, they are our outward consciences, 
And preachers to us ail ; admonishing, 
That we should dress us fairly for our end. 

O momentary grâce of mortal men, 
Which we more hunt for than the grâce of God ! 
Who builds his hope in th' air of men's fair looks, 
Lives like a drunken sailor on a mast, 
Ready with every nod to tumble down 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep. 

Who shaJl go about 

To cozen fortune, and be honourable 

Without the stamp of merit ? Let none présume 

To wear an undeserved dignity. 

O that estâtes, degrees, and offices, 

Were not derived comiptly ; that clear honour 

Were purchased by the merit of the wearer ! 

How many then should cover, that stand bare ! 

How many be commanded, that command ! 

' Oh who can hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
By bare imagination of a feast? 
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Or wallow naked in December's snow 
By thinking on fantastic summer's heat ? 
Oh, no ! the appréhension of the good 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worse ; 
Fell sorrow's tooth doth never rankle more, 
Than when it bites, but lanceth not the sore. 

'Tis slander, 



Whose edge is sharper than the sword ; whose tongue 
Outvenoms ail the wonns of Nile ; whose breath 
Rides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
AU corners of the world. Kings, queens, and states, 
Maids, matrons, nay the secrets of the grave, 
This viperous slander enters. 

There is a tide in the aâ^irs of m«i, 
Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune : 
Omitted, ail the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows, and in miseries. 

To morrow, and to morrow, and to morrow, 
Creeps in this petty space from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time, 
And ail our yesterdays hâve lighted fools 
The way to dusky death. Out, out, brief candie î 
Life's but a walking shadow, a poor player, 
That struts and frets hîs hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more ! It is a taie 
Told by an idiot, fuU of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 



( 15 ) 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE DERVISE. 



A DEBViSE, travelling through Tartary, being arrivée! at 
the town of Balk, went into the king's palace by mistake, 
as thinking it to be a public inn or caravansary. Having 
looked about him for some time, he entered into a long 
gallery, where he laid down his wallet, and spread his 
carpet, in order to repose hioLself upon it after the manner 
of the Eastern nations. He had not been long in this 
posture, before he was discovered by some of the guards, 
who asked him what was his business in that place. The 
dervise told them tliat he intended to take up his nîght's 
lodging in that caravansary. The guards let him know, 
in a very angry manner, that the house he was in was not 
a caravansary, but the ki];ig's palace. It happened that the 
king himself passed through the gallery during this debate, 
and, smiling at the mistake of the dervise, asked him how 
he could possibly be so dull as not to distinguish a palace 
from a caravansary. Sir, says the dervise, give me leave 
to ask your majesty a question or two. Who were the 
persons that lodged in this house when it was first built ? 
The king replied, his ancestors. And who, says the 
dervise, was the last person that lodged hère ? The king 
replied, his Êither. And who is it, says the dervise, that 
lodges hère at présent ? The king told him, that it was he 
himself. And who, says the dervise, will be hère after y ou ? 
The king answered, the young prince Ma soa. AX\,^\t\ 
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said the dervise, a house that changes its inhabitants so 
often, and receives such a perpétuai succession of guests, is 
not a palace, but a caravansary. Spectator. 



CHAPTER II. 
A ,TURKISH TALE. 

We are told that the Sultan Mahmoud, by his perpétuai 
wars abroad, and his tyranny at home, had filled his domi- 
nions with ruin and désolation, and half unpeopled the 
Persian empire. The visier to this great sultan (whether 
a humourist or an enthusiast, we are not informed) pre- 
tended to hâve leamed of a certain dervise to understand 
the language of birds, so that there was not a bird that 
could open his mouth, but the visier knew what it was he 
said. As he was one evening with the emperor, in their 
return from hunting, they saw a couple of owls upon a 
tree that grew near an old wall out of a heap of rubbish. 
I would fain know, says the sultan, what those two owls 
are saying to one another — ^listen to their discourse, and 
give me an account of it. The visier approached the tree, 
pretending to be very attentive to the two owls. Upon his 
return to the sultan. Sir, says he, I hâve heard part of their 
conversation, but dare not tell you what it b. The sultan 
would not be satîsfied with such an answer, but forced him 
to repeat, word for word, every thing the owls had said. 
You must know, then, said the visier, that one of thèse 
owls has a son, and the* other a' daughter, between whom 
they are now upon a treaty of marriage. The father of , 
the son said to the father of the daughter, in my hearing, 
Brother, I consent to this marriage, provided you will settle 
upon your daughter fifty ruîned villages for her portion. 
To which the father of the daughter replied, Instead of fifly 
I will give her îlwq hundred, if you please. God grant a 
long life to Sultan Mahmoud ; while he reigns over us we 
shall never want ruîned villages. 

The story says, the sultan was so touched with the fable, 
that he rebuilt the towns and villages which had been de- 
stroyed, and firom that time forward consulted the good of 
Ms people. Spectatob. 
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CHAPTER Iir. 
AVARICE AND LUXURY. 

There were two very powerful tyrants engaged in a per- 
pétuai war against each other : the naine of the first was 
Luxury, and of the second, Avarice. The aim of each of 
them was no less than universal monarchy ovcr the hearts 
of mankind. Luxury had many gênerais under him, who 
did him great service, as Pleasure, Mirth, Pomp, and 
Fashion. Avarice was likewise very strong in his officers, 
being faithfully served by Hunger, Industry, Care, and 
Watchfulness : he had likewise a privy counsellor, who 
was always at his elbow, and whispering something or 
other in his ear : the nanie of this privy counsellor was 
Poverty. A» Avarice conducted himself by the counsels 
of Poverty, his antagonist was entirely guided by the 
dictâtes and advice of Plenty, who was his Srst counsellor 
and minister of state, that concerted ail his measures for 
him, and never departed out of his sight. While thèse 
two great rivais were thus contending for empire, their 
conquests were very varions. Luxury got possession of 
one heart, and Avarice of another. The father of a family 
would often range himself under tlie banners of Avarice, 
and . the son under those of Luxury. The wife and 
husband would oflen déclare themselves of the two différ- 
ent parties ; nay, the same person would very often side 
with one in his youth, and revolt to the other in his old 
âge. Indeed, the wise men of the world stood neuter ; 
but, alas! their numbers were not considérable. At 
leugth, when thèse two potentates had wearied themselves 
with waging war upon one another, they agreed upon an 
interview, at which neither of their counsellors was to be 
présent. It is said that Luxury began the parley, and 
after having represented the endless state of war in which 
they were «ngaged, told his enemy, with a frankness of 
heart which is natural to him, that he believed they two 
should be very good friends, were it not for the instigations 
of Poverty, that pernicious counsellor, who made an ill use 
of his ear, and filled him with groundless appréhensions 
and préjudices. To this Avarice repUed, tVvaX V^ \wiVfc^ 
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upon Plenty (the first minister of his antagonist) to be 
a much more destructive counsellor than Poverty, for that 
he was perpetually suggesting pleasures, banishipg ail the 
necessary cautions against want, and consequently under- 
minirjg those principles, on which the government of 
Avarice was founded. At last, in order to an accommo- 
dation, they agreed upon tbis preliminary, that each of 
them should immediately dismiss his privy counsellor. 
When thiiigs were thus far adjusted towards a peace, ail 
other différences were soon accommodated, insomuch that 
for the future they resolved to live as good friends and 
confederates, and to share between them whatever con- 
quests were made on either side. For this reason we now 
iind Luxury and Avarice taking possession of the same 
heart, and dividing the same person between them.' To 
which I shall only add, that since the discarding of the 
counsellors above mentioned, Avarice supplies Luxury in 
the room of Plenty, as Luxury prompts Avarice in the 
place of Poverty. Spectatob. 



CHAPTER IV. 

PLEASURE AND PAIN. 

TiiERE were two families, which, from the beginnîng of 
the world, were as opposite to each other as light and 
darkness. The one of them lived in heaven, and the other 
in hell. The youngest descendant of the first family was 
Pleasure, who was the daughter of Happiness, who was the 
child of Virtue, who was the ofFspring of the Gods. Thèse, 
as I said before, had their habitation in heaven. The 
youngest of the opposite family was Pain, who was the son 
of Misery, who was the child of Vice^^ who was the 
offspring of the Furies. The habitation of this race of 
beings was in hell. 

The middle station of nature between thèse two opposite 
extrêmes was the earth, which was inhabited by créatures 
of a middle kind, neither so virtuous as the one, nor so 
vicions as the other, but partaking of the good and bad 
çualities of thèse two opposite familles. Jupiter, consider* 
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ing that this species, commonly called man, was too 
virtuous to be misérable, and too vicious to be happy ; that 
he might make a distinction between the good and the bad, 
ordered the two youngest of the above mentioned Êimilies, 
Pleasure, who was the daughter of Happiness, and Pain, 
who was the son of Misery, to raeet one another upon this 
part of nature which lay in the half-way between them ; 
having promised to settle it upon them both, provided tliey 
could agrée upon the .division of it, so as to sliare mankind 
between them. 

Pleasure and Pain were no sooner met in theîr new 
habitation, but they-immediately agreed upon this point, 
that Pleasure should take possession of the virtuous, and 
Pain of the vicions part of that species which was given up 
to them. But upon examining to which of them any indi- 
vldual tbey met with belonged, they found each of them 
had a right to him : for that, contrary to what they had 
seen in their old places of résidence, there was no person so 
vicious who had not some good in him, nor any person so 
virtuous who had not in him some evil. The truth of it is, 
they generally found upon search, that in the most vicious 
man, Pleasure might lay claim to a hundredth part ; and 
that in the most virtuous man. Pain might corne in for at 
least two-thirds. This they saw would occasion endiess dis- 
putes between them, unless they could come to some accom- 
modation. To this end there was a marriage proposed 
between them, and at length concluded : by this means it is 
that we find Pleasiu*e and Pain are such constant yoke- 
fellows, and that they either make their visits together, or 
BiB never far asimder. If Pain comes into a heart, he is 
quickly foUowed by Pleasure ; and if Pleasure enters, you 
may be sure Pain is not far off. 

But, notwithstanding this marriage was very convenient 
for the two parties, it did not seem to answer the intention 
of Jupiter in sending them among mankind. To remedy 
therefore this inconvenience, it was stipulated between 
them by article, and confirmed by the consent of each 
&mily, that, notwithstanding they hâve possessed the 
species îndifFerently, upon the death of every single person, 
if he was found to hâve in him a certain proportion of evil, 
he should be dispatched into the infernal régions by a 
passport from Pain, there to dwell wilb. ÎSÀser^, N'vl^, 
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and the Furies. Or, on the contrary, if he had in him a 
certain proportion of good, he should be dispatched into 
heaven by a passport from Pleasure, there to dwell with 
Happiness, Virtue, and the Gods, Spectator. 



CHAPTER V. 

LABOUR. 

Labour, the offspring of Want, and the mother of Health 
and Contentment, lived with her two daughters in a little 
cottage, by the side of a hill, at a great distance from town. 
They were totally unacquainted with the great, and kept 
no better company than the neighbouring villagers: but 
having a désire of seeing the world, they forsook their 
companions and habitation, and determined to travel 
Labour went soberly along with Health on the right hand, 
who, by the sprightliness of her conversation, and songs of 
cheerfulness and joy, softened the toils of the way ; while 
Contentment went smiling on the left, supporting the steps 
of her mother, and by her perpétuai good humour increas- 
ing the vivacity of her sister. 

In tins manner they travelled over forests and through 
towns and villages, till atlast theyarrived at the capital of 
the kingdom. At their entrance into the great city, the 
mother conjured her daughters never to lose sight of her ; 
for it was the will of Jupiter, she said, that their séparation 
should be attended with the utter ruin of ail three. But 
Health was of too gay a disposition to regard the counsels 
of Labour ; she suffered herself to be debauched by Intem- 
pérance, and at last died in childbirth of Disease. Con- 
tentment, in the absence of her sister, gave herself up to 
the enticements of Sloth, and was never heard of after: 
while Labour, who could hâve no enjoyment without ter 
daughters, went every where in search of them, till she 
was at last seized by Lassitude in her way, and died in 
misory. "World. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
TUE OLD MAN AND HIS ASS. 

An old man and a little boy were driving an ajss to the next 
market to sell. What a fool is this fellow, says a man upon 
the road, to be trudging it on foot with his son, that his ass 
may go light ! The old man, hearing this, set his boy upon 
the ass, and went whistling by the side of him. VThy, 
sirrah ! cries a second man to the boy, is it fit for you to 
be riding while your poor old father is walking on foot ? 
The fatlier, upon this rebuke, took down his boy from the 
ass, and mounted himself. Do you see, says a third, how 
the lazy old knave rides along upon his beast, while his 
poor little boy is almost crippled with walking ! The old 
man no sooner heard this, than he took up his son behind 
him. Pray, honest friend, says a fourth, is that ass your 
own ? Tes, says the man. One would not hâve thought 
^, replied the other, by your loading him so unmercifully. 
You and your son are better able to carry the poor beast, 
than he you. Any thing to please, says the owner ; and 
alighting with his son, they tied the legs of the ass together, 
and by the help of a pôle endeavoured to carry him upon 
their shoulders over the bridge that led to the town. This 
was so entertaining a sight, that the people ran in crowds to 
laugh at it ; till the ass, conceiving a dislike to the over- 
complaisance of his master, burst asunder the cords that 
tied him, slipped from the pôle, and tumbled into the river. 
The poor old man made the best of his way home, ashamed 
and vexed, that by endeavouring to please every body, he 
had pleased nobody, and lost his ass into the bargain. 

World. 



CHAPTER VIL 

THE CHOICE OF HERCULES. 

When Hercules was in that part of his youth, in which 
it was natural for him to consider what coxxTse ç>î \\^^ V^ 
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onght to pursue, he one day retired into a désert, "where 
the silence and solitude of the place very much ÊtYOured 
his méditations. As he was musing on his présent con- 
dition, and very much perplexed in himself on the state of 
life he should choose, he saw two women of a larger stature 
than ordinary approaching toward him. One of them had 
a very noble air, and graceful deportment : her beauty was 
natural and easy, her person clean and mispotted, her eyes 
cast toward the ground with an agreeable reserve, h^ 
motion and behaviour full of modesty, and her raiment as 
white as snow. The other had a great deal of health and 
iloridness in her countenance, which she had helped with 
an artificial white and red; and endeavoured to appear 
more graceful than ordinary in her mien, by a mixture 
of affectation in ail her gestures. She had a wonderful 
confidence and assurance in her looks, and ail the variety 
of colours in her dress that she thought were the most 
proper to show her complexion to advantage. She cast 
her eyes upon herself, then turned them on those that were 
présent, to see how they liked her, and often looked on 
the figure she made in her shadow. Upon her nearer ap- 
proach to Hercules, she stepped before the other lady, who 
came forward with a regular composed carriage, and run- 
ning up to him, accosted him after the foUowing manner : 

My dear Hercules, says she, I find you are very much 
divided in your own thoughts upon the way of life that you 
ought to choose : be my friend, and follow me ; I will lead 
you into the possession of pleasure, and out of the reach of 
pain, and remove you from ail the noise and disquietude of 
business. The aâàirs of either war or peace shidl hâve no 
power to disturb you. Your whole employment shall be 
to make your life easy, and to entertain every sensé witii 
its proper gratifications. Sumptuous tables, beds of roses, 
clouds of perfumes, concerts of music, crowds of beauties, 
are ail in readiness to receive you. Come along with me 
into this région of delights, this world of pleasure, and 
bid farewell for ever to care, to pain, to business. 

Hercules, hearing the lady talk after this manner, desired 
to know her name ; to which she answered, My friends, and 
those who are well acquainted with me, call me Happiness ; 
but my enemies, and those who would injure my réputation^ 
hâve given me the name of Pleasure» 
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By this tîme the other lady was corne up, who addressed 
herself to the young hero in a very différent manner. 

Hercules, says she, I offer myself to you, because I know 
you are descended fix>m the Gods, and give proofe of that 
descent by your love to virtue, and application to the 
studies proper for your âge. This makes me hope you will 
gain, both for yourself and me, an immortal réputation. 
But before I invite you into my society and fiiendship, I 
will be open and sincère with you, and must lay down this 
as an establLshed truth, that there is nothing truly valuable, 
which can be purchased without pains and labour. The 
Gods bave set a price upon every real and noble pleasure. 
If you would gain the favour of the Deity, you must be at 
the pains of worshipping him ; if the friendship of good 
men, you must study to oblige them ; Jf you would be 
honoured by your country, you must take care to serve it. 
In short, if you would be eminent in war or peace, you 
must become master of ail the qualifications that can make 
you 80. Thèse are the only tenus and conditions, upon 
which I can propose happiness. The Goddess of Pleasure 
hère broke in upon her discourse: You see, said t^he, 
Hercules, by her own confession, the way to her pleasures 
is long and difficult, whereas that which I propose is short 
and easy. Alas ! said the other lady, whose visage glowed 
with passion made up of scorn and pity, what are the plea- 
sures you propose ! To eat before you are hungry, drink 
before you are athirst, slecp before you are tired : to gratify 
appetites before they are raised, and raise such appetites as 
Nature never planted. You never heard the most delicious 
mûsic, which is tbe praise of one's self; or saw the most 
beautiful object which is the work of one's own hands. 
Your votaries pass away their youth in a dream of mistaken 
pleasures, while they are hoarding up anguish, torment, 
and remorse for old âge. 

As for me, I am the fHend of Gods, and of good men, an 
agreeable companion to the artizan, a household guardian 
to the fathers of i&milies, a patron and protector of servants, 
an associate of ail true and gênerons friendships. The ban- 
quets of my votaries are never costly, but always delicious ; 
for none eat or drink at them who are not invited by 
"hunger and thirst. Their slumbers are sound, and their 
wakHigs cheerfuL My young men hâve the ^\«oa\\c^ ^^ 
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hearing themselves praised by those who are in years, and 
those who are in years, of being honoured by those who are 
young. In a word, my followers are favoured by the Gods, 
beloved by their acquaintance, esteemed by their country, 
and, after the close of their labours, honoured by posterity. 
We know, by the life of this mémorable hero, to which 
of thèse two ladies he gave up his heart ; and, I believe, 
every one who reads this, will do him the justice to 
approve his choice. Tati^er. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



PITY. 



In the happy period of the golden âge, when ail the ce- 
lestial inhabitants descended to the earth, and conversed 
familiarly with mortals, among the most cherished of the 
heavenly powers were twins, the ofFspring of Jupiter, Love 
and Joy. Wherever they appeared, the flowers sprung up 
beneath their feet, the sun shone with a brighter radiance, 
and ail nature seemed embellished by their présence. They 
were inséparable companions, and their growing attach- 
ment was favoured by Jupiter, who had decreed that a 
lasting union should be solenmized between them, se soon 
as they were arrived at maturer years. But in the mean 
time the sons of men deviated from their native innocence ; 
Vice and Kuin overran the earth with giant strides ; and 
Astrea, with her train of celestial visitants, forsook their 
polluted abodes. Love alone remained, having been stolen 
away by Hope, who was his nurse, and conveyed by her 
to the forests of Arcadia, where he was brought up among 
the shepherds. But Jupiter assigned him a différent part- 
ner, and commauded him to espouse Sorrow, the daughter 
of Atè. He complied with reluctance ; for her features 
were harsh and disagreeable, her eyes sunk, her forehead 
contracted into perpétuai wrinkles, and her temples were 
covered with a wreath of cypress and wormwood. From 
this union sprung a virgin, in whom might be traced a 
strong resemblance to both her parents, but the suUen and 
unamiable features of her mother were so mixed and blended 
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with the sweetness of her father, that her countenance, 
thougfa mouniful, was highly pleasing. The maids atid 
.shepherds of the neigbbouring plains gathered round, and . 
called her Pity. A redbreast was observed to build in 
the cabin where she was born ; and while she was yet an 
in&nt, a dove pursued by a hawk fiew into her bosom. 
This nymph had a dejected appearance, but so soft and 
gentle a mien, that she was beloved to a d^ree of enthu- 
sîasm. Her voice was low and plaintive, but inexpressibly 
sweet ; and she loved to lie for hours together on the banks 
of some wild and melancholy stream, singing to her lute. 
She taught men to weep, for she took a strange dclight in 
tears-; and often, when the virgins of the hamlet were 
assembled at their evening sports, she would steal in among 
them, and captivate their hearts by her taies fuU of a 
charming sadness. She wore on her head a garland coni- 
posed of her father's myrtles twisted with her mother's cy- 
press. 

One day as she sat musing by the waters of -Helicon, 
her tears by chance fell into the fountain ; and ever since 
the Muses' spring has retained a strong taste of the infusion. 
Pity was commanded by Jupiter to follow the steps of her 
mother through the world, dropping balm into the wounds 
she made, and binding up the hearts she had broken. She 
follows with her haïr loose, her bosom bare and throbbing, 
her garments torn by the briers, and her feet bleeding with 
the roughness of the path. The nymph is mortal, for her 
mother is so ; and when she has filled her destinée! course 
upon the earth, they shall both expire together, and Love 
be again united to Joy, his immortal and long-betrothed 
bride. Mas. Babbauld. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE DEAD ASS. 



And this, said he, putting the remains of a crust into hi«^ 
wallet — and this should hâve been thy portion, said ha^ 
hadst thou been alive to hâve shared it with me. I thou^v 
by the accent, it had been an apostrophe to h\& chS^glA 
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it was to his ass, and to the very ass we had seen dead in 
the road, which had occasioned La Fleur's misadventure. 
The man seemed to lament it much ; and it instàntly broosfat 
into my mind Sancho's lamentations for his ; but he did it 
with more touches of nature. 

The mourner was sitting upon a stone bench at the dooT) 
with the ass's pannel and its bridle on one side, which he 
took up from time to time — ^then laid them down — ^looked 
at them, and shook his head. He then took his crust of 
bread out of his wallet again, as if to eat it ; held it some 
time in his hand — then laid it upon the bit of his ass's 
bridle — looking wistfully at the little arrangement he had 
made — and then gave a sigh. 

The simplicity of his grief drew numbers about him, and 
La Fleur among the rest, while the horses were getting 
ready : as I continued sitting in the postchaise, I could 
see and hear over their heads. 

He said he had coma last from Spaîn, where he had been 
from the farthest borders of Franconia ; and had got so far 
on his retum home, when the ass died. Every one seemed 
desirous to know what business could hâve taken so old 
and poor a man so far a joumey from his own hcmie. 

It had pleased Heaven, he said, to bless him with three 
sons, the finest lads in ail Germany ; but haviog in one 
week lost two of them by the smallpox, and the youngest 
falling ill of the same distemper, he was afraid of being 
bereft of them ail, and made a vow, if Heaven would not 
take him from him also, he would* go in gratitude to 
St. lago, in Spain. 

When the mourner got thus far in his story, he stopped 
to pay nature her tribute — and wept bitterly. 

He said Heaven had accepted the conditions ; and that 
he had set out from his cottage with this poor créature, 
who had been a patient partner of his joumey — that it had 
eaten the same bread with him ail the way, and was unto 
him as a friend. 

Every body who stood about heard the poor fellow with 
concern — La Fleur offered him money — The mourner said 
he did not want it — it was not the value of the ass — but 
the loss of him — The ass, he said, he was assured, loved 
him — and upon this told them a long story of a mischanoe 
upon their passage over the Pyrenean mountainsy wbkb 
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had separated them from each other three days ; during 
which time the ass had sought him as much as he had 
sought the ass, and that neither had scarce eaten or drank 
till they met. 

Thou hast one comfort, friend, said I, at least, in the 
loss of thy poor beast ; I am sure thou hast been a merciful 
raaster to him. — Alas ! said the mourner, I thought so, 
when he was alive — but now he is dead I think otherwise 
— I fear the weight of myself, and my afflictions together, 
hâve been toc much for him — they hâve, shortened the 
poor creature's days, and I fear I hâve them to answer 
for, — Shame on the world ! said I to myself — ^Did we but 
love each other as this poor soûl loved his ass— «'twould be 
something, Stekne. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE SWORD. 

When states and empires hâve their periods of declension, 
and feel in their tums what distress and poverty is — I stop 
not to tell the causes, which gradually brought the house 
of d'E**** in Britany into decay. The Marquis d'E**** 
had fought up against his condition with great firmness ; 
wishing to préserve, and stili show to the world, some 
little fragments of what his ancestors had been — their in- 
discrétion had put it out of his power. There was enough 
left for the little exigencies of obscurity — But he had two 
boys, who looked up to him for light— he thought they 
deserved it. He had tried liis sword — it could not open 
the way — the mounting was too expensive — and simple 
economy was not a match for it — there was no resource 
but commerce. 

In any other province in France, save Britany, this was 
smiting the root for ever of the little tree his pride and 
affection wished to see reblossom — But in Britany, there 
being a provision for this, he availed himself of it ; and 
takins: an occasion when the states were assembled at 
Rennes, the Marquis, attended with his two sons, entered 
the court 5 and having pleaded the right oî au aivcÀe^X.\K« 
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of the duchy whîch, though seldom claimed, he said Avas 
no less in force, he took his sword from his side — Hère— 
said he — take it ; and be trusty guardians of ity tiU better 
times put me in condition to reclaîm it. 

The président aceepted the marquis's sword — he staid a 
few nimutes to see it deposited in the archives of his house 
— and departed. 

The marquis and his whole family embarked the next 
day for Martinico, and in about nineteen or twenty years 
of successful application to business, with some unlookèd for 
bequests from distant branches of his house — retumed 
home to reclaim his nobility, and to support it. 

It was an incident of good fortune, which will neyer 
happen to any traveller but a sentimental one, that I shouM 
be at Rennes at the very time of his solemn réquisition ; I 
call it solemn — ^it was so to me. 

The marquis entered the court with his whole fiimily ; 
he supported his lady — his eldest son supported his sister, 
and his youngest was at the other extrême of the line next 
his mother — he put his handkerchief to his fiice twice — 

There was a dead silence. When the marquis had ap- 
proached within six paces of the tribunal, he gave the 
marchioness to his youngest son, and advancing three steps 
before his family — he reclaimed his sword. Hb sword 
vfos given him, and the moment he got it into his hand he 
drew it almost out of the scabbard — ^it was the shining 
face of a friend he had once given up. He looked atten- 
tively a long time at it, beginning at the hilt, as if to see 
whether it was the same— when observing a little rust 
which it had contracted near the point, he brought it near 
his eye, and bending his head down over it — I think I saw 
a tear fall upon the place: I could not be deceived by 
what followed. 

" I shall find," said he, "some other way to get it oflp.** 
When the marquis had said this, he returned his sword 
into its scabbard, made a bow to the guardian of it — and, 
with his wife and daughter, and his two sons foUowing 
liim, walked out. 

O. how I envied him his feelings ! Sterkb. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

MARIA. 

— They were the sweetest notes I ever heard ; and I in- 
stantly let down the fore gjass to hear them more distinctiy 
— ^'Tis Maria, said the postilion, observing I was listening — 
ï^oor Maria, continued he, (leaning his body on one side 
to let me see her, for he was in a Une between us,) is sitting 
upon a bank playing her vespers upon a pipe, with her 
lîttle goat beside her. 

The young fellow uttered this with an accent and a look 
so perfectly in tune to a feeling heart, that I instantly made 
a vow I would give him a four and twenty sous pièce when 
I got to Moulines. 

— And who is poor Maria ? said I. 

The love and pity of ail the villages around us, said the 
postilion ; — it is but three years ago, that the sun did not 
shine upon so fair, so quick-witted, and amiable a maid ; 
and better fate did Maria deserve, than to hâve her bans 
forbid by the intrigues of the curate of the parîsh who 
published them — 

He was going on, when Maria, who had made a short 
pause, put the pipe to her mouth, and b^an the air agaîn 
— they were the same notes — yet were ten times sweeter : 
It is the evening service to the Virgin, said the young man 
— but who has taught her to play it — or how she came by 
her pipe, no one knows : we think that Heaven has assisted 
her in both ; for ever since she has been unsettled in her 
mind, it seems her only consolation — she has never once 
had the pipe out of her hand, but plays that service upon it 
almost night and day. 

"The postilion delivered this with so much discrétion and 
natural éloquence, that I could not help deciphering some- 
tbing in his faceabove his condition, and should hâve sifted 
out his history, had not poor Maria taken such full pos- 
session of me. 

We had got up by this time almost to the bank where 
Maria was sitting : she was in a thin white J3LQkç\.,m^\«x 
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hair, ail but two tresses, drawn up in a silk net, with a few 
olive leaves twisted a little fantastieally on one side — she 
was beautiful ; and if ever I felt the full force of an honest 
heart-ache, it was the moment I saw her — 

God help her ! poor damsel ! aboTe a hundred masses, 
said the postilion, hâve been said in the several parish 
churchcs and convents around for her — but without eflPect: 
we hâve still hopes, as she is sensible for short intervais, that 
the Virgin at last will restorp her to herself ; but her 
parents, who know her best, are hopeless upon that score, 
and think her sensés are lost for ever. 

As the postillon spoke this, Maria made a cadence so 
melancholy, so tender, and querulous, that I sprung out of 
the chaise to help her, and found myself sitting between 
her and her goat, before I relapsed from my enthusiasm. 

Maria looked wistfully for some time at me, and then at 
her goat — and then at me — and then at her goat again, and 
so on alternately — 

Well, Maria, said I softly — What resemblance do 

you fînd ? 

I do intreat the candid reader to believe me, that it was 
from the hmnblest conviction of what a beast man is, — ^that 
I asked the question ; and that I would not hâve let fall 
an unseasonable pleasantry in the vénérable présence of 
Misery, to be entitled to ail the wit that ever Babelais 
scattered. 

Adieu, Mariai — adieu, poor hapless damsell — some 
time, but not now, I may hear thy sorrows from thy own 
lips — but I was deceived ; for that moment she took her 
pipe, and told me such a taie of woe with it, that I rose 
up, and with broken and irregular steps, walked sofUy to 
my chaise. 

Sberonlr ^axt 

When we had got within half a league of Moulines, at 
a little opening in the road leading to a thicket, I dis- 
covered poor Maria sitting under a poplar — she was sitting 
with her elbow in her lap, and her head leaning on one 
side within her hand — a small brook ran at the foot of the 
tree. 
I bade the postilion go on with the chaise to Moulines 
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—and La Fleur to bespeak my suppex^-and that I would 
walk after him. 

She was dressed in white, and much as my friend de- 
scribed her, except that her hair hung loose, which before 
was twisted within a silk net. She had superadded like- 
wise to her jaeket a pale green riband, which fell across 
her shoulder to the waist ; at the end of which hung her 
pipe. Her goat had been as faithless as her lover ; and she 
had got a little dog in lieu of him, which she kept tied 
by a string to her girdle ; as I looked at her dog, she drew 
him towards her with the string — " Thou shalt not leave 
me, Sylvie,'' said she. I looked in Maria's eyes, and saw 
she was thinking more of her father than of her lover or 
her little goat; for as she uttered the words, the tears 
trickled down her cheeks. 

I sat down close by her ; and Maria let me wipe them 
away as they fell, with my handkerchief. I then steeped it 
in my own — and then in hers — and then in mine — and 
then I wiped hers again — and as I did it, I felt such 
undescribable émotions within me, as I am sure could not 
be accounted for from any combinations of matter and 
motion. 

I am positive I hâve a soûl ; nor can ail the books with 
which materialists hâve pestered the world, ever convince 
me of the contrary. 

When Maria had come a little to herself, I asked her if 
she remembered a pale thin person of a man, who had sat 
down betwixt her and her goat about two years before ? 
She said, she was unsettled much at that time, but re- 
membered it upon two accounts — that ill as she was, she 
saw the person pitied her ; and next, that her goat had 
stolen his handkerchief, and she had beaten him for the 
theft — ^she had washed it, she said, in the brook, and kept 
it ever since in her pocket, to restore it to him in case she 
should ever see him again, which, she added, he had half 
promised her. As she told me this, she took the hand- 
kerchief out of her pocket to let me see it : she had folded 
it up neatly in a couple of vine-leaves, tied round with a 
tendril — on opening it, I saw an S marked in one of the 
corners. 

She had since that, she told me, strayed as far as Eome, 
and walked round St. Peter's once — and lelxxtikfià WO^ — 
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that she found lier way alone across the Apennines — ^had 
travelled over ail Lombardy without money — and through 
the flinty roads of Savoy without shoes : how she had 
borne it, and how she had got supported, she could not 
tell — but God tempers the wind, said Maria, to the shorn 
lamb. 

Shorn indeed ! and to the quick, said I ; and wast thou 
in my own land, where I hâve a cottage, I would take thee 
to it, and shelter thee; thou shouldst eat of my own 
bread and drink of my own cup — I would be kind to thy 
Sylvio — in ail thy weaknesses and wanderings I would 
seek after thee and bring thee back — when the sun went 
down I would say my prayers, and when I had done, thou 
shouldst play the evening song upon thy pipe ; nor would 
the incense of my sacrifice be worse accepted, for entering 
Heaven along with that of a broken heart. 

Nature melted within me as I uttered thls ; and Maria 
observing, as I toot out my handkerchief, that it was 
steepéd too much already to be of use, would needs go 
wash it in the stream — And where will you dry it. Maria ? 
said I — I will dry it in my bosom, said she — it will do 
me good. 

And is your heart still so warm, Maria? said I. 

I touched upon thestring on which hung ail hersorrows 
— she looked with wistful disorder for some time in my 
face ; and then, without saying any thing, took her pipe, 
and played her service to the Virgin — The string I had 
touched ceased to vibràte — in a moment or two Maria re- 
turned to herself — let her pipe fall — and rose up. 

And where are you going, Maria ? said I. — She said, to 
Moulines — Let us go, saidJI, together. Maria put her 
arm within mine, and lengthening the string to let the dog 
follow — in that order we entered Moulines. 

Though I hâte salutations and greetings in the market- 
place, yet when we got into the middle of this I stopped to 
take my last look and last farewell of Maria. 

Maria, though not tall, was nevertheless of the first 
order of fine forms — affliction had touched her looks with 
something that was scarce earthly — still she was fémi- 
nine : — and so much was there about her of ail that the 
heart wishes, or the eyes look for in woman, that could the 
traces be ever worn out of her brain, and those of Eliza's 
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jt of mine, she should' not only eat of my bread, and 
rink of my own cup, but Maria should lie in my bosom, 
id be unto me as a daughter. 

Adieu, poor luckless maiden ! imbibe the oil and wine 
hich the compassion of a stranger, as he joumeyeth on his 
ay, now pours into thy wounds — the Being who has twice 
*uised thee can only bind them up for ever. Sterne. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE CHAMELEON. 

Opt has it been my lot to mark 
A proud, conceited, talking spark, 
With eyes that hardly served at most 
To guard their master 'gainst a post ; 
Yet round the world the blade has been, 
To see whatever could be seen. 
Retuming from his finish'd tour, 
Grown ten times perter than before, 
Whatever word you chance to drop, 
The traveU'd fool your mouth will stop ; 
" Sir, if my judgment you'U allow — 
" Fve seen — and sure I ought to know" — 
So begs you*d pay a due submission, 
And acquiesce in his décision. 

Two travell«rs of such a cast, 
As o'er Arabia's wilds they pass'd, 
And on their way in friendly chat 
Now talk'd of this, and then of that, 
Discours'd awhile, 'mongst other matter, 
Of the charaeleon's form and nature. 
" A stranger animal," cries one, 
" Sure ne ver liv'd beneath the sun : 
" A lizard's body lean and long, 
" A fish's head, a serpent's tongue, 
^' Its tooth, with triple claw disjoln'd, 
" And what a length of tail behind ! 
" How slow its pace î and then its hue ! 
" Who ever saw so fine a blue?" 
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" Hold there !** the other quick replies, 
« 'Tis green — I saw it with thèse eyes, 
" As late with open mouth it lay, 
" And warm'd it in the sunny ray ; 
" Stretch'd at its ease the beast I view'd, 
" And saw it eat the air for food." 

" IVe seen it, Sir, as well as y ou, 
<' And must again affirm it blue ; 
" At leisure I the beast survey'd, 
" Extended in the cooling shade." 

" 'Tis green I 'tis green ! Sir, I assure ye" — 
" Green !" cries the other in a fuiy — 
" Why, Sir, d'ye think l've lost iny eyes?" 

" 'Twere no great loss," the friend replies ; 
" For if they aiways serve you thus, 
" You'll find 'em but of little use." 

So high at last the contest rose, 
From words they almost came to blows : 
When luckily came by a thîrd ; 
To him the question they referr'd ; 
And begg'd he'd tell *em, if he knew, 
Whether the thing was green or blue. 

" Sirs," cries the umpire, " cease your pother — 
" The creature's neither one nor t'other. 
" I caught the animal last night, 
" And view'd it o'er by candlelight : 
" I mark'd it well — 'twas black as jet — 
*' You stare — but. Sirs, l've got it yet, 
" And can produce it."— " iPray^ Sir, do ; 
" l'il lay my life the thing is blue." 
" And l'il be sworn, that, when you've seen 
" The reptile, you'U pronounce him green." 

" Well then, at once to ease the doubt," 
Replies the man, " Fil turn him out : 
" And when before your eyes l've set him, 
" If you don't find him black, l'il eat him." 

He said ; then full before their sight, 
Produc'd the beast, and lo î 'twas white. 
Both star'd, the man look'd wond'rous wise — 
" My children," the chameleon cries, 
(Then first the créature found a tongue,) 
'^ You ail are right, and ail are wrong ; 
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" When next you talk of what you vîew, 

" Think others see as well as you : 

" Nor wonder, if you find that none 

" Frefers your eyesight to his own."^ Mebrick. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE YoÛtH and THE PHILOSOPHER. 

A Grecian youth of talents rare, 
Whom Plato's philosophie eare 
Had form'd for Virtue's nobler view, 
By precépts and example too, 
Would often boast his matehless skill, 
To curb the steed, and guide the wheel ; 
And as he pass'd the gazing throng, 
With gracefui ease, and smack'd the thong, 
The idiot wonder they express'd 
Was praise and transport to his breast. 

At length quite vain, he needs would show 
His master what his art could do ; 
And bade his slaves the chariot lead 
To Academus' sacred shade, 
The trembling grove confessM its fright, 
The wood nymphs started at the sight ; 
The muses drop the learned lyre, 
And to their utmost shades retire. 

Howe'er the youth, with forward air, 
Bows to the sage, and mounts the car : 
The lash resounds, the coursers spring, 
The chariot marks the rolling ring ; 
And gath'ring crowds with eager eyes 
And shouts pursue him as he Aies. 

Triumphant to the goal return'd, 
With nobler thirst his bosom burn'd ; 
And now along th' indented plain, 
The selfsame track he marks again, 
Pursues with care the nice design, 
Nor ever déviâtes from the Une. 

Amazement seiz'd the circling crowd. 
The youth with émulation glow'4 ; 
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Ev'n bearded sages haU'd the boy, 

And ail, but Plato, gaz'd with joy ; 

For he, deep judging sage, beheld 

With pain the triiimphs of the field. 

And when the charioteer drew nigh. 

And, flush'd with hope, had caught his eye, 

" Alas ! unhappy youth," he cried, 

" Expect no praise froni me,*' and sigh'd : 

" With indignation I survey 

" Such skill and judgment thrown away ; 

" The time, profusely squander'd there 

" On vulgar arts beneath thy care, 

" If weli employ'd, at less expense, 

" Had taught thee honour, virtue, sensé, 

" And rais'd thee from a coachman's fate, 

** To govern men, and guide the state." 

Whitehead. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Sm BALAAM. 

Where London's column, pointing at the skies, 

Like a tall bully, lifts the head, and lies ; 

There dwelt a citizen of sober famé, 

A plain good man, and Balaam was his name : 

Heligious, punctual, frugal, and so forth; 

His Word would pass for more than he was worth. 

One solid dish his weekday meal aôbrds, 

An added pudding solemniz'dthe Lord's : 

Constant at church, and 'change ; his gains were sure, 

Ilis givings rare, save farthings to the poor. 

The devil was piqued such saintship to behold. 
And long'd to tempt him, like good Job of old : 
But Satan now is wiser than of yore. 
And tempts by making rich, not making poor. 

Rous'd by the Prince of Air, the whirlwinds sweep 
The surge, and plunge his father in the deep ; 
Then fuU against his Cornish îands they roar, 
" two rich sliipwrecks bless the lucky sjiore. 
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Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks, 
He takes his chirping pint, and cracks his jokes : 
*' Live like yourself, was soon my lady's word ; 
And lo ! two puddings smok'd upon the board. 

Asleep and naked as an Indian lay, 
An honest factor stole a géra away : 
Ile pledg'd it to the knîght ; the knight had wit, 
So kept the diamond, and the rogue was bit. 
Some scruple rose, but thus he eas'd his thought, 
*' l'Il now g^ve sixpence where I gave a groat ; 
" Where once I went to church 1 11 now go twice — 
" And am so clear too of ail other vice." 

The tempter saw his tîme ; the work he plied ; 
Stocks and subscriptions pour on ev*ry side, 
Till ail the Démon makes his full descent 
In one abundant show'r of cent per cent, 
Sinks deep within him, and possesses wliole, 
Then dubs director, and secures his soûl. 

Behold Sir Balaam now a man of spirit, 
Ascribes his gettings to his parts and merit ; 
What late he call'd a blessing, now was wit, 
And God's good providence, a lucky hit. 
Things change their titles, as our manners tum : 
His counting-house employ'd the Sunday moni ; 
Seldom at church ('twas such a busy life), 
But duly sent his family and wife. 
There, (so the devil ordain'd) one Christmas tide 
My good old lady catch'd a celd and died. 

A nyraph of quality admires our knight, 
He marries, bows at court, and grows polite : 
Leaves the dull cits, and joins (to please the fair) 
The wellbred cuckolds in St. James's air. 
In Britain*s senate he a seat obtains, 
And one more pensioner St. Stephen gains. 
My lady falls to play ; so bad her chance, 
He must repair it ; takes a bribe from France ; 
The house impeach him ; Coningsby harangues ; 
The court forsake him, and Sir Balaam hangs. 
Wife, son, and daughter, Satan ! are thy own, 
His wealth, yet dearer, forfeit to the crown : 
The devil and the king divide the prize, 
And sad Sir Balaam curses God and dies. ^ç>^^. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

EDWIN AND EMMA. 

Fa]ei in the vmidings of a vale, 

Fast by a shelt'ring wood, 
The safe retreat of health and peace, 

A humble cottage stood. 

There beauteous Emma flourish'd fair 

Beneath her mother's eye, 
Whose only wish on earth was now 

To see her blest, and die. 

The softest blush that nature spreads 

Gave colour to her cheek ; 
Such orient colour smiles through Heav'n 

When May's sweet momings break. 

Nor let the pride of great ones scorn 

The charniers of the plains ; 
That Sun which bids their diamond blaze 

To deck our lily deigns. 

Long had she fir'd each youth with love, 

Each maiden with despair, 
And though by ail a wonder own'd, 

Yet knew not she was fair ; 

Till Edwin came, the pride of swains 

A soûl that knew no art ; 
And from whose eyes serenely mild, 

Shone forth the feeling heart. 

A mutual flame was quickly caught, 

Was quickly too reveal'd ; 
For neitheiwbosom lodg*d a wish, 

Which virtue keeps conceal'd. 

What happy hours of heart-felt bliss, 

Did love on both bestow ! 
But bliss too mighty long to last, 

Wbere fortune ptoves a foe. 
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Hîs sister, who, like envy form'd, 

Like her in mischief joy'd, 
To work them hann with wicked skill 

Each darker a^t employ'd. 

The father, too, a sordid man, 

Who love nor pity knew, 
Was ail unfeeling as the rock 

From whence his riches grew. 

Long had he seen their mutual flame, 

And seen it long unmov'd ; 
Then with a father's frown at last 

He stemly disapprov'd. 

In Edwin's gentle heart a war 

Of diflf 'ring passions strove ; 
His heart, which durst not disobey, 

Yet could not cease to love. 

Denied her sight, he oft behind 

The spreading hawthorn crept, 
To snatch a glanée, to mark the spot 

Where Emma vralk'd and wept. 

Oft too in Stanemore's wintry waste, 

Beneath the moonlight shade, 
In sighs to pour his soften*d soûl, 

The midnight mourner stray'd. 

His cheeks, where love with beauty glow'd, 

A deadly pale o'ercast ; 
So fades the fresh rose in ils prime, 

Before the northern blast. 

The parents now, with late remorse, 

Hung o'er his dying bed, 
And wearied Heav'n with fruitless pray'rs, 

And fruitless sorrows shed. 

" 'Tis past," he cried, "but if your soûls 

" Sweet mercy yet can move, 
" Let thèse dim eyes once more behold 

^' What they must^ever love.*' 
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She came ; his cold hand softly touch'd, 

And bath*d with many a tear, 
Fast falling o'er the primrose pale 

So morning dews appear. 

But oh ! his sister's jealous care 

(A cruel sister she I) 
Forbade what Emma came to say, 

My;Edwin, live for me. 

Now homeward as she hopeless weut, 

The churchyard path along, 
The blast blew cold, the dark owl scream'd 

lier lover's fua'ral song. 

Amid the falling gloom of night, 

Her startling fancy found 
In ev'ry bush his hov'ring shade, 

His groan in every sound. 

Alone, appall'd, thus had she pass'd 

The visionary vale, 
When lo ! the deathbell smote her car, 

Sad sounding in the gale. 

Just then she reach'd with trembling steps 

Her aged mother's door : 
" He's gone," she cried, " and I shall see 

" That angel face no more I 

" I feel, I feel this breaking heart 

" Beat high against my side ! " 
From her white arm down sunk her head, 

She shiver'd, sigh'd, and died. Mallet. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

CELADON AND AMELIA. 

' Tis list'ning fear and dumb amazement ail : 
When to the startled eye the sudden glance 
Appears far south, eruptive through the cloud ; 
And following slower, in explosion vast, 
The thiinder raises his tremendous voiee. 
At first heard solemn o'er the verge of Heaven, 
The tempest growls ; but as it nearer cornes 
And rolls its awful burden on the wind, 
The lightnings flash a larger curve, and more 
The noise astounds ; till over head a sheet 
Of livid flame discloses wide ; then shuts. 
And opens wider ; shuts and opens still 
Expansive, wrapping œther in a blaze : 
Follows the loosen'd aggravated roar, 
Enlarging, deep'ning, mingling ; pea^ on peal 
Crush'd horrible, oonvulsive heav'n and earth. 

Guilt hears appall'd, with deeply troubled thought. 
And yet not always on the guilty head 
Descends the fated flash. — Young Céladon 
And his Amelia were a matchless pair ; 
With equal virtue form'd, and equal grâce ; 
The same, distinguish'd by their sex alone : 
Ilers the mild lustre of the blooming mom, 
And his the radiance of the rîsen day. 

They lov'd ; but such their guiltless passion was, 
As in the dawn of time inform'd the heart 
Of innocence, and undissembling truth. 
'Twas friendship, heighten*d by the mutual wish ; 
Th' enchanting hope, and sympathetic glow 
Beam'd from the mutual eye. Devoting ail 
To love, each was to each a dearer self; 
Supremely happy in th' awaken'd power 
Of giving joy. Alone, amid the shades, 
Still in harmonious intercourse they liv'd 
The rural day, and talk'd the flowing heart. 
Or sigh'd, and look'd unutterable things. 

So pass'd their life, a clear united stream, 
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By care unrufïled ; till, in evil hour, 

The tempest caught them on the tender walk, 

Heedless how far, and where its mazes stray'd, 

While, with each other blest, créative love 

Still bade eternal Eden smile around. 

Heavy with instant fate her bosom heav'd 

Unwonted sighs ; and stealing oft a look 

Tow'rds the big gloom, on Céladon her eye 

Fell tearful, wetting her disorder'd cheek. 

In vain assuring love, and confidence 

In Heav'n, repress'd her fear ; it grew, and shook 

Her frame near dissolution. He perceiv'd 

Th'unequal conflict, and, as angels look 

On dying saints, his eyes compassion shed, 

With love illumin'd high. " Fear not," he said, 

" Sweet innocence J thou stranger to offence 

" And inward storm ! He, who y on skies in volves 

" In frovirns of darkness, ever snules on thee 

" With kind regard. O'er thee the secret shaft 

'^ That wastes at mi^night, or th' undreaded hour 

^^ Of noon, aies harmless ; and that very voice, 

" Which thunders terror through the guilty heart, 

" With tongues of seraphs whispers peace to thine. 

" 'Tis safety to be near thee sure, and thus 

" To clasp perfection I " From his void embrace, 

(Mysterious Heaven !) that moment to the ground, 

A ^lacken'd corse, was struck the beauteous maid. 

But who can paint the lover as he stood, 

Pierc'd by severe amazement, hating life, 

Speechless, and fixed in ail the death of wo ? 

So, faint resemblanoe ! on the marble tomb, 

The well-dissembled moumer stooping stands, 

For ever silent and for ever sad. Thomson. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

JUNIO AND THEANA. 

SooN as young reason dawn'd in Junio's breast, 

His father sent him from thèse génial isles, 

To where old Thames with conscious pride surveys 
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Green Eton, soft abode of erery muse. 
Each classic beauty he soon made his own ; 
And soon fam'd Isis saw him woo the nine 
On her inspiring banks. Love tun'd his song ; 
For fair Theana was his only thème, 
Acasto's daughter, whom in early youth 
He où distinguish'd ; and for whom he oflt 
Had climb'd the bending cocoa's airy height, 
To rob it of its nectar ; which the maid, 
When he presented, more nectareous deemM. 
The sweetest sappadillas oft he brought ; 
From him more sweet ripe sappadillas seem'd. 
Nor had long absence yet efiac'd her form ; 
Her charms still triumph o'er Britannia's fair. 
One morn he met her in Sheen's royal walks ; 
Nor knew, till then, sweet Sheen contain'd his ail. 
His taste mature approv'd his infant choice. 
In colour, form, expression, and in grâce, 
She shone ail perfect ; while each pleasing art, 
And each soft virtue that the sex adoms, 
Adorn'd the woman. My imperfect strain 
Can ill describe the transports Junio felt 
At this discov'ry ; he declar'd his love ; 
She own'd his merit, nor refus'd his hand. 

And shall not Hymen light his brightest torch 
For this delighted pair ! Ah, Junio knew 
His sire detested his Theana's house I — 
Thus duty, rev'rence, gratitude conspir'd 
To check their happy union. He resolv'd 
(And many a sigh that resolution cost) 
To pass the time, till death his sire remov'd. 
In visiting old Europe's letter'd climes : 
While she (and many a tear that parting drew) 
Embark'd, reluctant, for her native isle. 

Though leamed, curions, and though noble, bent 
With each rare talent to adom his mind, 
His native land to serve ; no joys he found. 
Yet sprightly Gaul ; yet Belgium, Saturn's reign ; 
Yet Greece, of old the seat oi ev'ry muse, 
Of freedom, courage ; yet Ausonia's clime 
His steps explor'd, where panting music's strains, 
Where arts, where laws, (philosophy's best dnld,^ 
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Witli rival beauties his attention claim'd, 

To his just jiidging, his instructed eye, 

The ail perfect Medicean Venus seem'd 

A perfect semblanee of his Indian fair. 

But when she spoke of love, her voice surpass'd 

The hannonious warbliugs of Italian song. 

Twice one long year elaps'd, when letters came, 
Which briefly told him of his father's death. 
Afflicted filial, y et to Heav'n resign'd, 
Soon he reach'd Albion, and as soon embark'd, 
Eager to clasp the object of his love. 

Blow, prosp'rous breezes ; swiftly sail, thou Po : 
Swift saiPd the Po, and happy breezes blew. 

In Biscay's stormy seas, an armed ship, 
Of force superior, from loud Charante's wave, 
Clapp'd them on board. The frighted flying crew" 
The colours strike ; when dauntless Junio, fir'd 
Vnth noble indignation, kilFd the chief, 
Who on the bloody deck dealt slaughter round. 
The Gauls retreat ; the Britons loud huzza ; 
And touch'd with shame, with émulation stung, 
So plied their cannon, plied their missile fires, 
That soon in air the hapless Thunder blew. 

Blow, prosp'rous breezes ; swiftly sail, thou Po : 
May no more dang'rous fights retard thy way ! 

Soon Porto Santo's rocky heights they spy, 
Like clouds dim rising in aie distant sky. 
Glad Eurus whistles, laugh the sportive crew, 
Each sail is set to catch the fav'ring gale, 
VThile on the yard-arm the harpooner sits, 
Strikes the boneta, or the shark ensnares ; 
The little nautilus, with purple pride 
Expands his sails, and daîices o'er the waves : 
Small wing'd fishes on the shrouds alight ; 
And beauteous dolphins gently play around. 

Though faster than the tropic bird they flew, 
. Oft Junio cried, " Ah ! when shall we see land ? '* 
Soon land they made ; and now in thought he clasp'd 
His Indian bride, and deem'd his toils o'erpaid. 

She, no less anxious, ev'ry evening walk'd 
On the cool margin of the purple main, 
Jntent her Junio's vessel to descry. 
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One eve (^nt calms for many a day had rafç'd) 
The winged démons of the tempest rose ! 
Thunder, and rain, and lightnîng's awful pow'r. 
She âed : could innocence^ could beauty claîm 
Exemption from the grave, the ethereal boit, 
ïhat stretch'd her speechless, o'er her lovely head 
Had innocently roU'd. 

Meanwhile impatient Junio leapM ashore, 
Eegardless of the démons of the storm. 
Ah, youth ! what woes too great for man to bear, 
Are ready to burst on thee ? Urge not so 
Thy flying courser. Soon Theana's porch 
Iteceiv'd him ; at his sight the ancient slaves 
AfFrighted shriek, and to the chamber point : — 
Confounded, yet unknowing what they meant, 
He enter'd hasty 

Ah ! what a sight for one who loved so well ! 
AU pale and cold, in ev'ry feature death, 
Theana lay ; and yet a glimpse of joy 
Play'd on her face, while with faint fault'ring voice 
She thus address'd the youth whom yet she knew : 

" Welcome, my Junio, to thy native shore ! 
" Thy sîght repays this summons of my fate : 
" Live, and live happy ; sometimes think of me ; 
" By night, by day, you still engag'd my care ; 
" And, next to God, you now my thoughts employ. 
" Accept of this — My little ail I give ; 
" Would it were larger." — Nature could no more ; 
She look'd, embrac'd him, with a groan expir'd. 
But say, what strains, what language can express 
The thousand pangs, which tore the lover's breast. 
Upon her breathless corse himself he threw, 
And to her clay-cold lips, with trembling haste, 
Ten thousand kisses gave. He strove to speak : 
Nor words he found : he clasp'd her in his arms ; 
He sigh'd, he swoon'd, look'd up, and died away. 

One grave contains this hapless, faithful pair ; 
And still the Cane-isles tell their matchless love ! 

Grainger. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

DOUGLAS TO LORD EANDOLPH. 

My name îs Norval : on the Grampîan hills 

My father feeds his flock ; a frugal swain, 

Whose constant cares were to increase his store, 

And keep his only son, myself, at home. 

For I had heard of battles, and I long'd 

To folio w to the field some warlike lord ; 

And Heav'n soon granted what my sire denied. 

This moon, which rose last night round as my shield, 

Had not yet fiUed her homs, when, by her light, 

A band of fierce barbarians frora the hills 

Eush'd like a torrent down upon the vale, 

Sweeping our âocks and herds. The shepherds fled 

For safety, and for succour. I alone, 

With bended bow, and quiver fuU of arrows, 

Hover'd about the enemy, and mark'd 

The road he took, then hasted to my friends ; 

Whom, with a troop of fifty chosen men, 

I met advancing. The pursuit I led, 

Till we o'ertook the spoil-encumber'd foe. 

We fought and conquer'd. Ere a sword was drawn, 

An arrow from my bow had pierc'd their chief, 

Who wore that day the arms which now I wear. 

Keturning home in triumpb, I disdain'd 

The shepherd's slothful life ; and having heard, 

That onr good king had summon'd his bold peers, 

To lead their warriors to the Carron side, 

I lefl my Êither'g house, and took with me 

A chosen servant to conduct my steps :— • 

Ton trembling coward, who forsook his master. 

Joumeying with this intent, I pass'd thèse towers, 

And, Heav'n-directed, came this day to do 

The happy deed, that gilds my hmnble name. Home, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

OTHELLO'S APOLOGY. 

MosT potent, grave, and révérend Slgnîors, 

My very noble and approv'd good masters, 

That I hâve ta'en. away this old man's daughter, 

It is most true ; true, I hâve married her : 

The very head and fîront of my ofTending 

Hath this extent ; no more. Eude am I in speech, 

And litUe bless'd with the set phrase of peace ; 

For since thèse arms of mine had seven years' pith, 

Till now some nine moons wasted, they bave us'd 

Their dearest action in the tented field ; 

And little of this great world can I speak, 

More than pertains to feats of broils and battles ; 

And therefore little shall I grâce my cause 

In speaking for myself. Yet, by your patience, 

I will a round unvarnish'd taie deliver 

Of my whole course of love ; what drugs, what charms, 

What conjuration, and what mighty magie, 

(For such proceedings I am charged withal,) 

I won his daughter with. 

Her father lov'd me ; oft invited me ; 
Still question'd me the story of my life, 
From year to year ; the battles, sièges, fortunes, 
That I hâve pass'd. 

I ran it through, ev'n from my boyish days, 
To the very moment that he bade me tell it. 
Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 
Of hair-breadth 'scapes in th' imminent deadly breach ; 
Of being taken by the insolent foe. 
And sold to slav'ry ; of my rédemption thence, 
And with it ail my travel's history : 
Wherein of antres vast, and déserts wild, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hilIs,whose heads touch Heav'n, 
It was my bent to speak. — Ail thèse to hear 
Would Desdemona seriously incline. 
But still the jhouse affîiirs would draw her thence, 
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TVhicb ever as she could witli haste dispatch, 

She\i corne again, and with a greedy car 

Devour up my discourse : which I observing, 

Took once a pliant hour, and found good means 

ïo draw from her a pray'r of earnest heart, 

ïhat I would ail my pilgrimage dilate ; 

Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 

But not distinctively. I did consent, 

And often did beguile her of her tears, 

When I did speak of some distressfui stroke 

That my youth sufFered. My story being donc, 

She gave me for my pains a world of sighs, 

She swore, iu faith, 'twas st range, 'twas passing st range ; 

'Twas pitiful, 'twas wondrous pitiful 

She wish'd she had not heard it yet she wish'd 

That Heav'n had made her such a man : — she thank'd me, 

And bade me, if I had a friend that lov'd her, 

I should but teach him how to tell my story, 

And that would woo her. On this hint I spake ; 

She lov'd me for the dangers I had pass'd ; 

And I lov'd her that she did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft I hâve us'd. Sharspeaue. 



^ 



CHAPTER XX. 

ELIZA. 

New stood Eliza on the wood-crowii'd height, 
O'er Minden's plain, spectatress of the fight ; 
Sought with bold eye amid the bloody strife 
Her dearer self, the partner of her life ; 
From hill to hill the rushing host pursu'd, 
And vîew'd his banner, or believ'd she view'd. 
Pleas'd with the distant roar, with quicker tread 
Fast by hig hand one lisping boy she led ; 
And one fair girl amid the loud alarm 
SIept on her kerchief, cradled by her arm ; 
While round her brows bright beams of honour dart, 
Anâ lovG^s warni eddies circle round her heart» 



*» 
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— ^Near and more near th' intrepid beauty press'd, 

Saw through the driving smoke his dancing crest ; 

Heard the exulting shout, " They run 1 they run I " 

" Great God ! " she cried, " he's safe ! the battle's won I 

— ^A bail now hisses through the airy tides, 

(Some fury wîng'd it, and some démon guides !) 

Parts the fine locks, her graeeful head that deck, 

Wounds her fair ear, and sinks into her neck ; 

The red stream issuing from her azuré veîns 

Dyes her white veil, her iv'ry bosom stains. — 

— " Ah me ! " she cried, and, sinking on the ground, 

Kiss'd her dear babes, regardless of the wound ; 

" Oh, cease not yet to beat, thou vital um ! 

" Wait, gushing life, oh wait my love's return ! 

^^ Hoarse barks the wolf, the vulture screams from far ! 

" The angel, pity, shuns the walks of war ! — 

** Oh spare, ye war hounds, spare their tender âge I — 

" On me, on me," she cried, " exhaust your rage I " 

Then with weak arms her weeping babes caress'd, 

And sighing hid them in her blood-stain*d vest. 

From tent to tent the impatient warrior Aies, j 
Fear in his heart, and frenzy in his eyes ; 
EHiza's name along the camp he calls, 
Eliza echoes through the canvas walls ; 
Quick through the murm'ring gloom his footsteps tread, 
O'er groaning heaps, the dying and the dead, 
Vault o'er the plam, and in the tangled wood, 
Lo ! dead Eliza, welt'ring in her blood !— 
— Soon hears his list'ning son the welcome sounds, 
With open arms and sparkling eyes he bounds : — 
" Speak low," he cries, and gives his little hand, 
" Eliza sleeps upon the dew-cold sand ; 
*f Poor weeping babe with bloody fingers press*d, 
*' And tried with poutiug lips her milkless breast ! 
" Alas ! we both with cold and hunger quake — 
" Why do you weep ? — ^Mamma wiU soon awake." 
— " She'll wake no more I " the hopeless moumer cried, 
Upturn'd his eyes, and clasp'd his hands, and sigh'd ; 
Stretch'd on the ground awhile entranc'd he lay, 
And pressM warm kisses on the lifeless clay ; 
And then upsprung with wild convulsive start^ 
And ail the father kindled in his heart: 



\. 
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" O, Heav'ns I " he cried, *' my first rash vow forgive I 
" Thèse bind to earth, for thèse I pray to live ! " 
Round his chill babes he wrapp'd his crixnson ve^t, 
And clasp'd them sobbing to his aching breast 

Dabwi? 



CHAPTER XXL 

THE MORALISER CORRECTED. 

A HERMiT, or, if 'chance you hold 

That title now too trite and old, 

A man once young, who liv'd retir'd 

As hermit could hâve well desir'd, 

His houTs of study clos'd at last, 

And finish'd his concise repast, 

Stoppled his cruse, replac'd his book 

Within its customary nook, 

And, staff in hand, set forth to share 

The sober cordial of sweet air, 

lâke Isaac, with a mind applied 

To serions thought at ev'ningtide. 

Autumnal rains had made it chill, 

And from the trees, that fring'd his hill, 

Shades slanting at the close of day 

Chill'd more his else delightful way. 

Distant a little mile he spied 

A western baiik's still sunny side, 

And right toward the favour'd place 

Froceeding with his nimblest pace, 

In hope to bask a little yet, 

Just reach'd it when the suu was set. 

Your hermit, young and jovial Sirs, 
Leams something from whate'er occurs — 
And hence, he said, my mind computes 
The real worth of man's piursuits. 
His object chosen, wealth or famé. 
Or other sublunary game, 
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Imagination to his view 
Présents it deck'd with ev'ry hue, 
That can seduce him not to spare 
His pow'rs of best exertîon there. 
But youth, health, vigour to expend 
On so désirable an end. 
Ere long approach life's ev'niug shades, 
The glow Ûiat hncj gave it &des ; 
And eam'd too late, it wants the grâce 
That first engaged him in the cha»e. 
True, answer'd an angelio guide, 
Attendant at the senior's side— 
But whether ail the time it cost 
To lurge the fruitless chase be lost, 
Must be decided by the worth 
Of that which calls his ardour fbrtb. 
Trifles pursu'd, whate'er the event, 
Must cause him shame, or discontent ; 
A vicious object still is worse, 
Successful there, he wins a curse ; 
But he, whom ev'n in life's last stage 
Endeavours laudable engage, 
Is paid, at least in peace of mind, 
And sensé of having well design'd ; 
And if, ère he attain his end, 
His Sun precipitate descend, 
A brighter prize than that he meant 
Shall recompense his mère intent. 
No virtuous wish can bear a date 
Either too early, or too late. 

COWPEB. 
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:" CHAPTER XXII. 

THE FAITHFUL FRIEND. 

The greenhouse is my summer seat ; 
My shrubs displac'd from that retreat, 

Enjoy'd the open air ; 
Two goldfinehes, whose sprightly song 
Had been their mutual solace long, 

Liv'd happy prîs'ners there. 

They sang, as bright as finches sing 
That flutter loose on golden wing, 

And frolic where they list; 
Strangers to liberty, 'tis true, 
But that delight they never knew, 

And therefore never miss'd. 

But nature works in ev'ry breast ; 
Instinct is never quite suppress'd ; 

And Dick felt some desires, 
Whîeh, after many an eflfort vain, 
Instructed him at length to gain 

A pass between his wires. ^ 

The open'd Windows seem'd t' invite 
The freeman to a farewell flight ; 

But Tom was still confîn'd ; 
And Dick, although his way was clear, 
Was much too generous and sincère, 

To leave his friend behind. 

For, settling on his grated roof, 

He chirp'd and kiss'd him, giving proof 

That he desir'd no more ; 
Nor would forsake his cage at last, 
Tîll, gently seiz'd, I shut him fest, 

A pris'ner as before. 

O ye, who never knew the joys 
Of ftiendship, satisfied with noise. 

Fandango, bail, and rout ! 
Blush when I tell you how a bird, 
A prison, with a friend, preferr'd 

To liberty without. Cowpeb. 
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CHAPTER XXin. 

PAIKING TIME ANTICIPATED. 

I SHALL not ask Jean Jacques Rousseau,* 

If birds conûibulate or no ; 

*Tis clear that they were always able 

To hold discourse at least in fable ; 

And ev*n the child, who knows no better 

Than to interpret^by the letter 

A story of a cock and bull, 

Must hâve a most uncommon skîdL 

It chanced then, on a winter's day, 
But warm, and bright, and calm as May, 
The birds, conceiving a design, 
To forestal sweet St. Valentine, 
In many an orchard, copse, and grove, 
Assembled on af^irs of love ; 
And with niuch twitter, and much chatter, 
Began to agitate the matter. 
At length a bullfinch, who could boast 
More years and wisdom than the most, 
Entreated, op'ning wide his beak, 
A moment's liberty to speak ; 
And, silence publicly enjoin'd, 
Deliver'd briefly thus his mind : — 

** My friends, be cautions how ye treat 
*• The subject upon which we meet ; 
** I fear we shali hâve winter yet." 

A finch, whose tongue knew no control, 
With golden wing and satin poil, 
A last year*s bird, who ne'er had tried 
What marriage means, thus pert replied : — 

'* Methinks the gentleman/' quoth she, 
*' Opposite in the apple tree, 

It was one of the whimsical spéculations of this philosopher, that 
kbles which ascribe reason and speech to animais should be with- 
L from children, as being only vehicles of déception. But what 
1 was ever deceiyed by them, or can be, against the évidence of 
lenses? 
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* By his good will, would keep us single 
< Till yonder heav'n and earth shall mingle, 
' Or, (which is likelier to befal,) 
^ Till death exterminate us ail. 

* I marry without more ado ; 
' My dear Dick Eedcap, wlmt say you ? " 

Dick heard, and tweedling, ogling, brideling, 
Turning short round, strutting, and sideling, 
Attested, glad, his approbation 
Of an immédiate conjugation. 
Their sentiments so well express'd, 
Influenc'd mightily the rest, 
Ail pair'd, and each pair built a nest. 

But though the birds were thus in hastei 
The leaves came on not quite so fast, 
And destiny, that sometimes bears 
An aspect stem on man's affairs, 
Not altogether smiPd on theirs. 
The wind, of late breath'd gently forth, 
Now shifted east and east by north ; 
Bare trees and shrubs but îU, you know, 
Could shelter them from rain or snow ; 
Stepping into their nests, they paddled, 
Themselves were chill'd, their eggs were addled : 
Soon ev'ry Êither bird and mother 
Grew quarrelsome, and peck'd each other ; 
Parted without the least regret, 
Except that they had ever met ; 
And leam'd in future to be wiser, 
Than to neglect a good adviser. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Misses, the taie that I relate 

This lesson seems to carry-— 
Choose not alone a proper mate^ 

But proper time to marry. 

COWFEB. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE NEEDLESS ALARM. 

Thebe is a field through which I often pass, 
Thick overspread with moss and silky grass, 
Adjoining close to Kilwick's echoing wood, 
Where oft the bitch-fox hides her hapless brood, 
Resery'd to solace many a neighbouring squire 
That he may follow them through brake and brier, 
Contusion hazarding of neck or spine, 
"Which rural gentlemen call sport divine. 
A narrow brook, by rushy banks conceaPd, 
Runs in a bottom, and divides the field ; 
Oaks intersperse it, that had once a head, 
But now wear crests of oven-wood instead ; 
And where the land slopes to its wat'ry boum, 
Wide yawns a gulf beside a ragged thom ; 
Bricks line the sides, but shivePd long ago, 
And horrid brambles intertwine below ; 
A holloW, scoop'd, I judge, in ancient time, 
For baking earth, or buming rock to lime. 

Nor yet the hawthorn bore her berries red, 
With which the fîeldfare, wintry guest, is fed ; 
Nor autumn vet had brush'd from ev*ry spray, 
With her chill hand, the mellow leaves away ; 
But corn was hous'd, and beans were In the stack, 
Now, therefore, issu'd forth the spotted pack, 
With tails high mounted, ears hung low, and throats 
With a whole gamut filFd of heav'nly notes. 
For which, alas ! my destiny severe, 
Though ears she gave me two, gaVe me no ear. 

The Sun, accomplishing his early march, 
Hîs lamp now planted on heav'n's topmost arch, 
When, exercise and air my only aim, 
And heediess wMther, to that field I came, 
Ere yet with ruthless joy the happy hound^ 
Told hill and dale that BeynanL'a tia^W ^raa iic^vm^L^ 
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Or wîth the high-rais'd horn's melodious clang 
AU Kilwick* and ail Dingledeny* rang. 

Sheep graz'd the field ; some wîth sofl bosom press'd 
The herb as soft, while nibblîng stray'd the rest ; 
Nor noise was heard but of the hasty brook, 
Struggling, detain'd in many a pretty nook. 
AU seem'd so peaceful, that from them convey'd 
To me their peace by kind contagion spread. 

But when the huntsman, with distended cheek, 
'Gan make bis instrument of music speak, 
And from within the wood that crash was heard, 
Though not a hound from whom it burst appear^d, 
The sheep recumbent, and the sheep that graz'd, 
AU huddling into phalanx, stood and gaz'd, 
Admiring terrified the ilovel strain, [again ; 

Then cours'd the field around, and cours'd it round 
But, recoUecting with a sudden thought, 
That flight in circles urg'd advanc'd them nought, 
They gather'd close around the old pit's brink, 
And thought again — but knew not what to think. 

The man to solitude accustom'd long 
Perceives in ev'ry thing that lives a tongue ; 
Not animais alone, but shrubs and trees, 
Hâve speech for him, and understood with ease ; 
After long drought, when rahis abundant fall, 
He hears the herbs and flow'rs rejoicing ail ; 
Knows what the freshness of their hue implies, 
How glad they catch the largess of the slues ;j 
But, with précision nicer stUl, the mind 
He scans of ev'ry locomotive kind ; 
Birds of ail feather, beasts of ev'ry name, 
That serve mankind or shun them, wild or tame ; 
The looks and gestures of their griefs and fears 
Hâve ail articulation in his ears : 
He speUs them true by intuition's light. 
And needs no glosMiry to set him right. 

This truth premis'd was needful as a textj 
To win due credence to what foUows next. 
Awhile they musM ; surveying ev'ry face, 
Thou hadst suppos'd them of superior race ; 

B^ * Two woods belonging to John Throckmorton, Es^. 
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Their periwigs of wool, and fears combin'd, 
Stamp d on each countenance such marks of mind, 
That sage they seem'd, as lawyers o'er a doubt, 
Which, puzzlmg long, at last they puzzle out ; 
Or académie tutors teaching youths, 
Sure ne'er to want them, mathematic truths ; 
When thus a mutton, statelier than the rest, 
A ram, the ewes and wethers sad address'd : 

" Friends ! we hâve liv'd too long. I never heard 
*^ Sounds such as thèse, so worthy to be fear*d. 
^' Could I believe, that winds for âges pent 
'' In earth's dark womb hâve found at last a vent, 
^' And irom their prison-house below anse 
^' With ail thèse hideous howlings to the skies, 
'^ I could be much compos'd, nor should appear 
^' For such a cause to feel the sHghtest fear. 
'' Yourselves hâve seen, what time the thunder roll'd 
^' Ail night, me resting quiet in the fold. 
*^ Or héard we that tremendous bray alone, 
'^ I should expound the melancholy tone ; 
^' Should deem it by our old companion made, 
" The ass ; for he, we know, has lately stray'd, 
" And being lost, perhaps, and wand'ring wîde, 
^' Might be suppos'd to clamour for a guide. 
^' But ah ! those dreadful yells what soûl can hear, 
** That owns a carcase, and not quake for fear ? 
'^ Démons produce them, doubtless ; brazen-claw'd 
^' And fang'd with brass the démons are abroad ; 
'^ I hold it, therefore, wisest and most fit, 
" That, life to save, we leap into the pit." 

Him answer'd then his loving mate and true, 
But more discreet than he, a Cambrian ewe. 

" How ! leap into the pit our life to save ? 
" To save our life leap ali into the grave ? 
'* For can we find it less? Contemplate first 
" The depth how awful ! falling there, we burst. 
" Or should the brambles, interpos'd, our fall 
" In part abate, that happiness were small ; 
" For with a race like theirs no chance I see 
" Of peace or ease to créatures clad as we. 
^' Meantime, noise kills not. Be it dapple's bray, 
'^ Or be it not, or be it whose it may. 
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'^ And rush those other sounds, that seem by tongues 
" Of démons utter*d, from whatever lungs, 
'' Sounds are but sounds, and till the cause appear, 
'^ We bave at least commodious standing hère $ 
'^ Corne fiend, corne iury, gîant, monster, blast 
'< From earth or hell, we can but plimge at last." 
While thus she spsîke, I fainter heard the peals, 
For reynard, close attended at his heels 
By panting dog, tir'd man, and spatter'd horsé, 
Through mère good fortune tqpk a diflTrent course. 
The dock grew calm again, and I, the togÂ 
FoUVing that led me to my own abode, 
Much wonder'd that the silly sheep had found 
Such cause of terror in an empty sound, 
So sweet to huntsman, gentletnan, and hound. 

MOBÀL. 

Beware of desp'rate steps. The darkest day 
(Live till to-morrow) will hâve passM away. 

COWFEB. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE MOD£RN BAKE'S FBOGRESS. 

The young Tobias was his father's joy ; 

He train*d him, as he thought, to deeds of praise, 

He taught him virtue, and he taught him truth. 

And sent him early to a public school. 

Hère as it seem'd (but he had none to blâme) 

Virtue forsook him, and habituai vice 

Grew in her stead. He laugh*d at honesty, 

Became a sceptic, and could raise a doubt 

E'en of his father's truth. *Twas idly donc 

To tell him of another world, for wits 

Knew better ; and the only good on earlh 

Was pleasure ; not to follow that was sin. 

'^ Sure he that made us, made us to enjoy ; 

" And why/* said he, "should my fopd fkther prate 

' Of virtue and religion? Thay afford 
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^^ No joys, and would ûbridge the scanty tsw 

" Of nature. Nature be my deity, 

'' Her let me worship, as herself enjoins^ 

" At the full board of plenty." Thoughtless boy ! 

So to a libertine he grew, a wit, 

A man of honour, boastfbl empty names 

That dignify the villain. Seldom éeen, 

And when at home under a cautious mask 

Concealing the lewd souI, his father thought 

He grew in wisdom, as he grew in years. 

He fondly deem'd he could perceive the growth 

Of goodness and of leamin? shooting up, 

Like the young offspring of the shelter'd hop, 

Unusual progress in a summer's night. 

He call*d him home, with great applause dismiss'd 

By his glad tutors — gave him good ad vice — 

Biess'd him, and bade him prosper. With warm heart 

He drew his purse-strings, and the utmost doit 

Pour'd in the youngsters palm. *' Away," he cries, 

" Go to the seat of learning, boy. Be good, 

" Be wise, be frugal, for 'tis ail I can." 

" I will," said Toby, as he bangM the door, 

And wink'd, and snappM his finger, " Sir, I will." 

So joyful he to Aima Mater went 
A sturdy freshman. See him just arriv'd, 
Receiv'd, matriculatèd, and resolv'd 
To drown his freshness in a pipe of port. 
" Quick, Mr. Vintner, twenty dozen more ; 
" Some claret, too. Here's to our friends at home. 
" There let them dose. Be it our noble aim 
" To live — where stands the bottle ?" Then to town 
Hies the gay spark for futile purposes, 
And deeds my bashful muse disclaims to name ; 
From town to collège, till a fresh supply 
Sends him again from collège up to town. 
The tedious interval the mace and eue, 
The tennis-court and racket, the slow lounge 
From Street to street, the badger-hunt, the race, 
The raffle, the excursion, and the dance, 
Ices and soups, and dice, the bet at whist. 
Serve well enough to fill. Grievous accounts 
The weekly post to the vex'd patent X^râ^^ 
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Of collège impositions, heavy dues, 

Demands enormous, which Uie wicked son 

Déclares he does his utmost to prevent. 

So, blaming with good cause the vast expense, 

Bill after bill he sends, and pens the draught 

Till the full inkhorn fails. With grateful heart 

Toby receives, short leave of absence b^^, 

Obtains it by a lie, gallops away, 

And no one knows what charming things are doing, 

Till the gull'd boy returns without his pence, 

And prates of deeds unworthy of a brute : 

Vile deeds, but such as in thèse polish'd days 

None blâmes or hides. 

So Toby fares, nor heeds 
Till terms are wasted, and the proud d^ee, 
Soon purchas'd, cornes his learned toils to crown. 
He swears, and swears he knows not what, nor cares, 
Becomes a perjur'd graduate, and soon 
To be a candidate for orders. Ah ! 
Vain was the hope. Though many a wolf as fell 
Deceive the shepherd, and devour the flock, 
Thou none shalt injure. On a luckless day, 
Withdrawn to taste the pleasures of the town, 
Heated with wine, a véhément dispute 
With a detested rival shook the roof: 
He penn'd a challenge, sent it, fought, and feU. 

HUBDIS. 
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CHAPTER L 

ON MODESTY, 

I KNOW no two words that hâve been more abused by the 
différent and wrong interprétations which are put upon 
them than thèse two, Modesty and Assurance. To say 
such a one is a modest man, sometimes, indeed, passes for 
a good character ; but at présent is very often used to 
sîgnify a sheepîsh, awkward fellow, who bas neither good 
breeding, politeness, nor any knowledge of the world. 

Again, a man of assurance, though at fîrst it only 
denoted a person of free and open carriage, is now very 
usually applied to a profligate wretch, who can break 
through ail the ruies of decency and morality without a 
blush. 

I shall endeavour, therefore, in this essay, to restore 
thèse words to their true meaning, to prevent the idea of 
modesty from being confounded with that of sheepishness, 
and to hinder impudence from passing for assurance. 

If I was put to define modesty, I would call it, The 
reflection of an ingenuous mind, either when a man has 
committed an action for which he censures himself, or 
fancies that he is exposed to the censure of others. 

For this reason a man truly modest is as much so when 
he is alone as in company, and as subject to a blush in his 
closet as when the eyes of multitudes are upon him. 

I do not remember to hâve met with any instance of 
modesty with which I am so well pleased, as that 
celebrated one of the young prince, whose fatViet^bevu^ ^ 
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tributary king to the Bomans, had several complaints laid 
against Mm before the senate as a tyrant and oppresser of 
his subjects. The prince went to Borne to défend his 
father, but, coming into the senate, and hearing a multitude 
of crimes proved upon him, was so oppressed wheu it came 
to his turn to speak, that he was unable to utter a word. 
The story tells us that the fathers were more moved at this 
instance of modesty and ingenuousness than they could 
hâve been by the most pathetic oration; and, in short, 
pardoned the guilty father for this early promise of virtiie 
in the son. 

I take assurance to be, The faculty of possessing a man's 
self, or of saying and doing indiffèrent things without any 
uneasiness or émotion in the mind. That which generally 
gives a man assurance is a moderate knowledge of the 
world, but above ail a mind fixed and determined in itself 
to do nothing against the rules of honour ànd decency. 
An open and assured behaviour is the natural conséquence 
of such a resolution. A man thus armed, if his words or 
actions are at any time misinterpreted, retires within 
himself, and from a consciousness of his own integrity 
assumes force enough to despise the little censures of 
ignorance or malice. 

Every one ought to cherish and encourage in himself the 
modesty and assurance I hâve hère mentioned. 

A man without assurance is liable to be made uneasy by 
the folly or ill nature of every one he converses wîth. A 
man without modesty is lost to ail sensé of honour and . 
virtue. 

It is more than probable that the prince above mentioned 
possessed both thèse qualifications in a very eminent d^ree. 
Without assurance he would never hâve undertaken to 
speak before the most august assembly in the world ; 
without modesty he would hâve pleaded the cause he 
had taken upon him, though it hac) appeared ever lo 
scandalous. 

From what has been said it is plain that modeshr and 
assurance are both amiable, and may very well meet iii the 
same person. When they are thus mixed and blended 
together they compose what we endeavour to express when 
we say a modest assurance ; by which we understand the 
just mean between bafihfiiltiM and impudence. 
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I shaU condude with observing that as the same man 
may be both modest and asdured, so it is also possible for 
the same person to be both impudent and bashfol. 

We hâve firequent instances of this odd kind of mixture 
in people of depraved minds and mean éducation, who, 
though they are not able to meet a man's eyes, or 
pronounce a sentence without confusion, can voluntarilj 
commit the greatest villanies or most indécent actions. 

Such a person seems to hâve made a resolution to do ill 
even in spite of himself, and in défiance of ail those checks 
and restraints his temper and complexion seem to hâve laid 
in his way. 

Upon the whole I would endeavour to establish this 
maxim, That the practice of virtue is the most proper 
method to ^ve a man a becoming assurance in his woôrds 
and actions. Guilt always seeks to shelter itself in one of 
the extrêmes, and is sometimes attended with both. 

Spectator. 



CHAPTER IL 



ON CHEERFULNESS. 



I fiAVE always preferred Cheerfulness to Mirth. The 
latter I consider as an act, the former as a habit of the 
mind. Mirth is short and transient, cheerfulness fixed and 
permanent. Those are often raised into the greatest 
transports of mirth who are subject to the greatest 
dépressions of melancholy ; on the contrary, cheerfulness, 
though it does not give the mind such an exquisite glad- 
ness, prevents us firom falling into any depths of sorrow. 
Mirth is like a flash of lightnmg, that breaks through a 
gloom of clouds, and glitters for a moment ; cheerfulness 
keeps up a kind of daylight in the mind, and fills it with 
a steady and perpétuai serenity. 

Men of austère principles look upon mirth as too wanton 
and dissolute for a state of probation, and as filled with a 
certain triumph and insolence of heart that are inconsistent 
with a life which is evéry moment obii(»\o\)i& \o NJwi 
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greateist dangers. Writers of this complexion hâve 
observed that the sacred Person, who was the great 
pattem of perfection, was never seen to laugh. 

Cheerfîilness of mind îs not liable to any of thèse excep- 
tions : it is of a serions and cowposed nature ; it does not 
throw the mind into a condition improper for the présent 
State of hunianity ; and is very conspicuous in the charac- 
ters of those who are looked upon as the ^eatest philoso- 
phers among the Heathens, as well as among those who 
hâve been deservedly esteemed as saints and holy men 
among Christians. 

If we consider cheerfulness in three lights — with r^ard 
to ourselves, to those we converse with, and to the great 
Author of our being, it will not a little recommend itself 
on each of thèse accounts. The man who is possessed of 
this excellent frame of mind is not only easy in his 
thoughts, but a perfect master of ail the powers and 
faculties of his soûl : his imagination is always clear, and 
his judgment undisturbed : his temper is even and unruffled, 
whether in action or in solitude. He comes with a relish 
to ail those goods which Nature has provided for him, 
tastes ail the pleasures of the création which are poured 
upon him, and does not feel the full weight of those 
accidentai evils which may befall him. 

If we consider him in relation to the persons whom he 
converses with, it naturally produces love and good will 
toward him. A cheerful mind is not only disposed to be 
affable and obliging, but raises the same good humour in 
those who come within its influence. A man finds himself 
pleased, he does not know wliy, with the cheerfulness of 
his companion : it is like a sudden sunshine, that awakens 
a sacred delight in the mind without her attending to it. 
The heart rejoices of its own accord, and naturally flows 
out into friendship and benevolence toward the person who 
has so kindly an effect upon it. 

When I consider this cheerful state of mind in its third 
relation I cannot but look upon it as a constant, habituai 
gratitude to the Author of nature. An inward cheerful- 
ness is an implicit praise and thanksgiving to Providence 
under ail its dispensations. It is a kind of acquiescence in 
the State wherein we are placed, and a secret approbation 
of the Divine will in his conduct towards man. 
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A man, who uses his best endeavours to live according 
to Ihe dictâtes of virtue and right reason, has two per- 
pétuai sources of cheerfulness in the considération of his 
own nature, and of that Being on whom he has a depen- 
dence. If he looks into.himself, he cannot but rejoice in 
that eAtence which is so lately bestowed upon bim, and 
whichy afler millions of âges, will be still new, and still in 
its b^nning. How many self-congratulations naturally 
rise in the mind, when it reâects on this its entrance into 
etemity, when it takes a view of those improbable faculties, 
^vhich in a few years, and even at its first setting out, 
hâve made so considérable a progress, and which will be 
still receiving an increase of perfection, and consequently 
an increase of happiness ! The consciousness of such a 
being spreads a perpétuai, diffusion of joy through the 
soûl of a virtuous man, and makes him look upon himself 
every moment as more happy than he knows how to 
conceîve. 

The second source of cheerfulness to a good mind is its 
considération of that Being, on whom we hâve our depend- 
ence, and in whom, though we behold him as yet but in 
the first faint discoveries of his perfections, we see every 
thing that we can imagine as great, glorious, or amiable. 
We find ourselves everywhere upheld by his goodness, 
and surrounded with an immensity of love and mercy. In 
short, we dépend upon a Being, whose power qualifies him 
to make us happy by an infinity of means, whose goodness 
and truth engage him to make those happy who désire it 
of him, and whose unchangeableness will secure us in this 
happiness to ail eternity. 

Such considérations, which every one should perpetually 
cherish in his thoughts, will banish from us ail that secret 
heaviness of heart, which unthinking men are subject to 
when they lie under no real affliction ; ail that anguish 
which we may feel from any evil that actually oppresses 
us; to which I may likewise add those little cracklings 
of mirth and folly, that are apter to betray virtue than 
support it ; and establish in us such an even and cheerful 
temper, as makes us pleasing to ourselves, to those with 
whom we converse, and to him whom we were made to 
please* Spectator. 
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r CHAPTER III. 

ON SINCEBITY. 

Truth and Sincerity hâve ail the advantages of appear- 
ance, and many more. If the show of any thing be good 
for any thing, I ani sure the reality is better ; for why 
does any man dissemble, or seem to be that which he is 
not, but because he thinks it good to hâve the qualities he 
prétends to? For to counterfeit and to dissemble is to 
put on the appearance of some real excellency. New the 
best way for a man to seem to be any thing is really to be 
what he would seem to be. Besides, it is often as trouble- 
6ome to support the pretence of a good quality, as to hâve 
it ; and if a man hâve it not^ it is most likely he will be 
discovered to want it, and then ail his labour to seem to 
hâve it is lost. There is something unnatural in painting, 
which a skilful eye will easily discern from native beauty 
and complexion. 

It is hard to personate and aet a part long ; for where 
truth is not at the bottom, nature will always be endeavour- 
ing to retum, and will betray herself at one time or other. 
Therefore if any man think it convenient to seem good, let 
him be so indeed, and then his goodness will appear to 
every one's satisfaction ; for truth is convincing, and 
carries its own light and évidence along with it, and will 
not only commend us to every man's conscience, but, 
which is much more, to God, who searcheth our hearts* 
So that upon ail accounts sincerity is true wisdom. Pàr- 
ticularly as to the a£^rs of this world, integrîty hath many 
advantages over ail the artificial modes of dissimulatioa 
and deceit. It is much the plainer and easier, much the 
safer and more secure way of dealing in the world ; it lias 
less of trouble and diffîculty, of entanglement and per- 
plexity, of danger and hazard in it ; it is the shortest and 
nearest way to our end, carrying us thither in a straig^t 
line, and will hold out and last longest. The arts of 
deceit and cunning continually grow weaker, and less 
effectuai and serviceable to those that practise them; 
whereas integrity gains strength by use, and the more 
and longer any man piactîseth it) the greater service it 
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does him, hj confirming his réputation, and enoouraging 
those Tfith whom he hath to do, to repose the greatest 
confidence in him, which is an unspeakable advantage in 
business and the afiairs of life. 

A dissembler must always be upon his guard and watch 
himself carefully, that he do not contradict his own pre- 
tensions; for he acts an unnatural part, and therefore 
must put a contmual force and restraint upon himself. 
Whereas he that acts sincerely hath the easiest task in the 
world ; because he follows nature, and so is put to no 
trouble and care about his words and actions; he needs 
not invent any pretences beforehand, or make excuses 
afterward, for anything he has said or donc. 

But insincerity is very troublesome to manage ; a hypo- 
crite hath so many things to attend to, as make his life a 
Tery perplexed and intricate thlng. A liar hath need of 
a good memory, lest he contradict at one time what he 
said at another : but truth is always consistent with itself, 
and needs nothing to help it out; it is always near at 
hand, and sits upon our lips ; whereas a lie is troublesome, 
and needs a great many more to make it good. 

Add to ail this, that sincerity is the most compendious 
wisdom, and an excellent instrument for the speedy dis- 
patch of business. It créâtes confidence in those we hâve 
to deal with, saves the labour of many inquiries, and 
brings things to an issue in few words. It is like travel- 
ling in a plain b^ten road, which commonly brings a man 
flooner to his joumey's end than by-ways, in which men 
often lose themselves. In a word, whatever convenience 
may be thought to be in falsehood and dissimulation, it 
is 80on over ; but the inconvenience of it is perpétuai, 
because it brings a man under an everlasting jesdousy and 
suspicion, so t^t he is not believed when he speaks truth, 
nor trusted when perhaps he means honestly. When a 
man hath once forfeited the réputation of his integrity, 
notMng will then serve his tum, neither truth nor Êdse- 
hood. 

Indeed, if a man were only to deal in the world for a 
day, and should never hâve occasion to converse more with 
mankind, never more need their good opinion or good 
Word, it were then no great matter (as fiu: as respects 
the affîdrs of this world) if he spent his reçutoilvoxi^lii^^. 
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once, and ventured it at one throw. But if he Jbe to oon- 
tinue in the world, and would hâve the advantage of 
réputation while he is in it, let him make use of truth and 
sineerity in ail his words and actions, for nothing but this 
will hold ont to the end. Ali other arts may fail, but 
truth and integrity will carry a man through, and bear 
him out to the last. Tillotson. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ON HONOUR. 

EvERT principle that is a motive to good actions ought to 
be encouraged, since men are of so différent a make, that 
the same principle does not work equally upon ail minds. 
What some men are prompted to by conscience, duty, or 
religion, which are only différent names for the same thing, 
others are prompted to by honour. 

The sensé of honour is of so fine and délicate a nature, 
that it is only to be met with in minds which are naturally 
noble, or in such as hâve been cultivated by great examples, 
or a refined éducation. This essay therefore is chlefly 
designed for those, who, by means of any of thèse advan- 
tages, are, or ought to be, actuated by this glorious 
principle. 

But as nothing is more pemicious than a principle of 
action, when it is misunderstood, I shall consider honour 
with respect to three sorts of men. First of ail, with 
regard to those who hâve a right notion of it. Secondly, 
with regard to those who hâve a mistaken notion of it. 
And, thirdly, with r^ard to those who treat it as chime- 
rical and turn it into ridicule. 

In the first place, true honour, though it be a dififerent 
principle from religion, is that which produces the same 
effects. The Unes of action, though drawn from difiêrent 
parts, terminate in the same point. Religion embraces 
virtue, as it is enjoined by the laws of God ; honour, 39 
it is graceful and ornamental to human nature. The 
religions man fears, the man of honour scoms, to do aQ 
ill action. The latter considers vice as something that is 
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beneath him, the other, as something that is offensive to 
tbe Divine Being. Tiie one, as what is unbecoming ; the 
other, as what is forbidden. Thus Seneca speaks in the 
natural and genuine language of a man of honour, when 
he déclares, that were there no 6od to see or punish vice, 
he would not commit it, because it is of so mean, so base, 
and 80 vile a nature# 

I shall conclude this head with the description of honour 
in the speech of young Juba : 

Honour *8 a sacred tie, the law of kings, 

The noble mind's distinguishing perfection, 

That aids and strengthens Yirtue when it meets her, 

And imitâtes her actions where she is not. 

It ought not to be sported with. Cato. 

In the second place we are to consider those who hâve 
mistaken notions of honour. And thèse are such as estab- 
lish any thing to themselves for a point of honour, which 
is contrary either to the laws of God or of their country ; 
who think it more honourable to revenge, than to forgive 
an injury ; who make no scruple of telling a lie, but would 
put any man to death that accuses them of it ; who are 
more careful to guard their réputation by their courage 
than by their virtue. True fortitude is, indeed, so 
becoming in human nature that he who wants it scarce 
desèrves'the name of a man : but we find several who so 
much abuse this notion that they place the whole idea of 
honour in a kind of brutal courage ; by which means we 
hâve had many among us who hâve called themselves men 
of honour, that would hâve been a disgrâce to a gibbet. In 
a Word, the man who sacrifices any duty of a reasonable 
créature to a prevailing mode or fashion, who looks upon 
any thing as honourable that is displeasing to his Maker, 
or destructive to society, who thinks himsélf obliged by 
this princîple to the practice of some virtues and not of 
others, is by no means to be reckoned among true men of 
honour. 

Timogenes was a lively instance of one actuated by felse 
honour. Timogenes would smile at a man's jest who ridi- 
culed his Maker, and at the same time run a man through 
the body that spoke ill of his friend. Timogenes would 
hâve scomed to hâve betrayed a secret that was entrusted 
with him, though the &te of his country depended upon 
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the discovery of it. Timogenes took away the life of a 
young fellow in a duel for having spoken ill of Belinda, a 
lady whom he himself had seduced in her youth, and 
betrayed into want and ignominy. To close his ohaiacter, 
Timogenes, after having ruined several poor tradesmen's 
families who had trusted him, sold his estate to satisfy 
his creditors ; but, like a man of honour, disposed ,<3i ail 
the money he could make of it in the paying off his play debts, 
or, to speak in his own language, his debts of honour. 

In the third place, we are to consider those persons who 
treat this principle as chimerical, and turn it into ridicule. 
Men who are professedly of no honour are of a more profil- 
gâte and abandoned nature than even those who are 
actuated by false notions of it, as there is more hope of a 
heretic than of an atheist. Those sons of infiuny consider 
honour with old Syphax, in the play before mentionedy as 
a fine imaginary notion that leads astray young inexpe- 
rienced men, and draws them into real misohie&, while 
they are engaged in the pursuit of a shadow. Thèse are 
generally persons who, in Shakspere's phrase, ^' are wom 
and hackneyed in the ways of men ; " whose imaginatioiis 
are grown calions, and hâve lost ail those délicate senti- 
ments which are natural to minds that are innocent and 
undepraved. Such old battered miscreants ridicule every 
thing as romantic that cornes in compétition with thdr 
présent interest, and treat those persons as visionaries who 
dare stand up in a corrupt âge for what has not its immé- 
diate reward joined to it. The talents, interest, or expé- 
rience of such men make them very often usefîil in ail partieB, 
and at ail times. But whatever wealth and dig^itiea they 
may arrive at they ought to consider that every one staiidi 
as a blot in the annals of his country who arrives at the 
temple of honour by any other way than through that of 
virtue. Guabdiah. 



CHAPTER V. 

ON GOOD HUMOUR. 

GooD Humour may be defined a habit of being pleased $ 
a constant and perpétuai softness of manners, easiness of 
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approach, and suavity of disposition ; like that which every 
man perceives in himself when the first transports of new 
felicity hâve subsided, and his thoughts are only kept in 
motion by a slow succession of soft impulses. Good 
humour is a state between gaiety and unconcem ; the act 
or émanation of a mind at leisure to regard the gratifica- 
tion of another. 

It is imagined by many, that whenever they aspire to 
please, they are required to be merry, and to show the 
gladneas of their soûls by flights and pleasantry, and bursts 
of laughter. But though thèse men may be for a 
time heard witb app lause and admiration, ihey seldom 
delight us long. We enjoy them a little, and then retire 
to easiness and good humour, as the eye gazes awhile on 
eminences gUtterinç with the sun, but soon turns aching 
away to veâure and to flowers. 

Gaiety is to good humour as animal perfumes to vege- 
table fragprance ; the one overpowers weak spirits, and the 
other recréâtes and revives them. Gaiety seldom fails to 
give some pain ; the hearers either strain their faculties to 
accompany its towerings, or are left behind in envy and 
despair. Good humour boasts no faculties which every 
one does not believe in his power, and pleases principally 
by not offending. 

It is well known, that the most certain way to give any 
man pleasure is, to persuade him that y ou receive pleasure 
from him, to encourage him to freedom and confidence, 
and to avoid any such appearance of superiority as may 
overbear and depress him. We see many that, by this 
art only, spend âieir days in the midst of caresses, invita- 
tions, and civiUties ; and without any extraordinary quali- 
ties or attainments are the universal favourites of both 
sexes, and certainly find a friend in every place. The 
darllngs of the world will, indeed, be generally found 
such as excite neither jealousy nor fear ; and are not con- 
sidered as candidates for any eminent degree of réputation, 
but content themselves with common accomplishments, 
and endeavour rather to solicit kindness, than to raise 
esteem. Therefore in assemblies and places of resort it 
seldom fails to happeu, that though at the entrance of 
some particular person every face brightens with gladness, 
and every hand is extended in salutation^ yet if you pursue 
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him beyond the first exchange of civilities, you will find 
him of very small importance, and only welcome to the 
Company as one by whom ail conceive themselves admired, 
and with whom any one is at liberty to amuse himself 
when he can find no other auditor or companion ; as one 
with whom ail are at ease, who will hear a jest without 
criticism, and a narrative without contradiction; who 
laughs with every wit, and yields to every disputer. 

There are many whose vanity always inclines them to 
associate with those, from whom they hâve no reason to 
fear mortification ; and there are times in which the wise 
and the knowing are willing to reçoive praise without the 
labour of deserving it, in which the most elevated mind is 
willing to descend, and the most active to be at rest. Ail, 
therefore, are at some hour or another fond of companîoos 
whom they can entertain upon easy terms, and who will 
relieve them from solitude, without condemning them to 
vigilance and caution. We are most inclined to love when 
we hâve nothing to fear ; and he that encourages us to 
please ourselves, will not be long without préférence in 
our affection to those whose learning holds us at the dis- 
tance of pupils, or whose wit calls ail attention from us, 
and leaves us without importance and without regard. 

It is remarked by Prince Henry, when he sees Falstaff 
lyiûg on the ground, " that he could hâve better spared a 
better man." He was well acquainted with the vices and 
foUies of him whom he lamented ; but while his conviction 
compelled him to do justice to superior qualities, his ten- 
derness still broke out at the remembrance of Falstaff, of 
the cheerful companion, the loud buffbon, with whom he 
had passed his time in ail the luxury of idleness, who had 
gladdened him with unenvied merriment, and whom he 
could at once enjoy and despise. 

You may perhaps think this account of those who are 
distinguished for their good humour not very consistent 
with the praises which I hâve bestowed upon it. But 
surely nothing can more evidently show the value of this 
quality, than that it recommends those who are destittfte 
of ail other excellencies, and procures regard to the triâing, 
friendship to the worthless, and affection to the dull. 

Good humour is indeed generally degraded by the 
characters in which it is found ; for being considered as 
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a cheap and vulgar quality, we find it often neglecied by 
those that hâve excellences of higher réputation and 
brighter splendeur, who perhaps imagine, that they hâve 
some right to gratify themselves at the expense of others, 
and are to demand compliance rather than to practise it. 
It \8 by some unfortunate mistake, tbat almost ail those 
who hâve any claim to esteem or love press their preten- 
sions with too little considération of others. This mistake 
my own interest, as well as my zeal for gênerai happiness, 
makes me désirons to rectify ; for I hâve a fiiend, who, 
because he knows his own fidelity and usefulness, is neven 
wiUing to sink into a companion ; I hâve a wife whose 
beauty first subdued me, and whose wit confirmed her 
conquest ; but whose beauty now serves no other purpose 
than to entitle her to tyranny, and whose wit is only used 
to justify perverseness. 

Surely nothing can be more unreasonable, tban to lose 
the will to please, when we are conscious of the power ; 
or show more cruelty, than to choose any kind of influence 
before that of kindness. He that regards the welfare of 
others should make his virtue approachable, that it niay 
be loved and copied; and he that considers the wants 
which every man feels, or will feel, of external assistance, 
must rather wish to be surrounded by those that love him, 
than by those that admire his excellences, or solicit his 
&vour8 ; for admiration ceases with novelty, and interest 
gains its end and retires. A man whose great qualities 
want the ornament of superficial attractions is like a 
naked mountain with mines of gold, which will be fre- 
quented only till the treasure is exhausted. Kambler. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD. 

Nothing has so much exposed men of learning to con- 
tempt and ridicule, as their ignorance of things which are 
known to ail but themselves. Those who hâve been 
taught to consider the institutions of the schools as giving 
the last perfection to human abilities, are surprised to see 
men wrinkled with study, yet wanting to be instructed in 

E 
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the minute circumstances of propriety, or the necessaiy 
forms of daily transaction ; and quickly shake off their 
révérence for modes of éducation, which they find to pro- 
duce no ability above the rest of mankind. 

Books, says Bacon, can never teach the use of books. 
The student must learn by commerce with mankiod to 
reduce his spéculations to practice, and accommodate bis 
knowledge to the purposes of life. 

It îs too common for those who hâve been bred to 
scholastic professions, and passed much of their tîme in 
académies, where nothing but learning confers honours, 
to disregard every other qualification, and to imagine, tbat 
they shall find mankind ready to pay homage to their 
knowledge, and to crowd about them for instruction. 
They therefore step out frorn their cells into the open 
world with ail the confidence of authority, and dignîty of 
importance; they look round about them at once with 
ignorance and scorn on a race of beings, to whom they 
are equally unknown and equally contemptible, but whose 
manners they must imitate, and with whose opinions they 
must comply, if they désire to pass their time happily 
among them. 

To lessen that disdain with which scholars are inclined 
to look on the common business of the world, and the 
unwillingness with which they condescend to learn what 
is npt to be found in any system of philosophy, it may be 
necessary to consider, that though admiration is excited 
by abstruse researches and remote discoveries, yet pleasure 
is not given, or afiection conciliated, but by sofler accom- 
plishments, and qualities more easily communicable io 
those about us. He that eau only converse upon questions 
about which only a small part of mankind has knowledge 
sufficient to make them curions, must lose his days in 
unsocial silence, and live in the crowd of life wlthout a 
companion. He that can only be useful on great occasions 
may die without exerting his abilities, and stand a helplesi 
spectator of a thousand vexations, which fret away happi- 
ness, and which nothing is required to remove but a liltle 
dexterity of conduct and readiness of expédients. 

No degree of knowledge attainable by man is able to 
set him above the want of hourly assistance, or to extin- 
guish the désire of fond endearments, and tender offidous- 
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nesB ; and theiefore no one should think it unnecessarj to 
learn those arts hy which frieudship may be gained. 
Kindness is preserved by a constant reciprocation of bene- 
fits, or interchange of pleasures ; but such benefits only 
can be bestowed as others are capable of receiving, and 
such pleasares only imparted as others are qualified to 
enjoy. 

By this descent finom the pinnacles of art no honour wîll 
be lost : for the condescensions of leaming are always over- 
paid by gratitude. An elevated genius employed in little 
things appears, to use the simile of Long^nus, like the son in 
his eroiing deolination — he remits his splendour, but retains 
his magnitude ; and pleases more, though he dazzless less. 

Bambler. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ON THE ADVANTAGES OF UNITING GENTLENESS OF j 
MANNERS WITH FIRMNESS OF MIND. * 

I MENTiONEi) to you some time ago a sentence, which I 
would most eamestly wish you always to retain in your 
thoughts, and observe in your conduct ; it is suaviter in modo, 
fortiter in re, I do not know any one rule so unexception- 
ably usefnl and necessary in every part of life. 

The suaviter in modo alone would degenerate and sink 
into a mean, timid complaisance, and passiveness, if not 
supported and dignified by the fortiter in re; which would 
also run into impetuosity and brutality, if not tempered and 
softened by the suaviter in modo : however, they are seldom 
nnited. The warm choleric man, with strong animal spirits, 
deqnses the suaviter in modo, and thinks to carry ail before 
hîm by the fortiter in re, He may possibly, by great acci- 
dent, now and then succeed, when he has only weak and 
timid people to deal with ; but his gênerai fate will be, to 
shock, offend, be hated, and fail. On the other hand, the 
ennning crafty man thinks to gain ail his ends by the suaviter 
in modo only : he becomes ail things to ail men ; he seems 
to bave no opinion of his own, and servilely adopts the pré- 
sent opinion of the présent person : he insinuâtes himself 

E 2 
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only into the esteem of fools, but is soon detected, and surely 
despised by every body else. The wise maa (who difien 
as much from the eunning as from the choleric man) alone 
joins the suaviter in modo with ihefortiter in re. 

If y ou are in authority, and hâve a right to command, 
your commands delivered suaviter in modo will be willingly, 
cheerfully, and consequently well obeyed : whèreas if given 
only fortiter^ that is brutally, they will rather, as Tadtus 
says, be interpreted than executed. For my own part, if I 
bade my footman bring me a glass of wine in a rough insuit- 
ing manner, I should expect, that, In obeying me, he would 
contrive to spill some of it upon me : and I am sure I should 
deserve it. A cool steady resolution should show, that, 
where you hâve a right to command, you will be obeyed ; 
but at the same time a gentleness in the manner of enforcing 
that obédience should make it a cheerful one, and soften, as 
much as possible, the mortifying consciousness of inferiority. 
If you are to ask a favour, or even to solicit your due, you 
must do it suaviter in modo y or you will give those who hâve 
a mind to refuse you either, a pretence to do it by resent- 
ing th^ manner ; but, on the other hand, you must, by a 
steady persévérance and décent tenaciousness, siiow the 
fortiter in re. In short, this precept is the only way I know 
in the world of being loved without being despised, and 
feared without being hated. It constitutes the dignity of 
character, which every wise man must endeavour to estabdish. 

If, therefore, you find that you hâve a hastiness in your 
temper, which unguardedly breaks out into indiscreet sallies 
or rough expressions, to either your superiors, your equals, 
or your inferiors, watch it narrowly, check it carefully, and 
call the suaviter in modo to your assistance : at the fint im- 
pulse of passion be silent, till you can be soft. Labour even 
to get the command of your countenance so well that those 
émotions may not be read in it : a most unspeakable advan- 
tage in business ! On the other hand, let no complaisaiice, 
no gentleness of temper, no weak désire of pleasing on your 
part, no wheedling, coaxing, nor flattery, on other people's, 
make you recède one jot from any point that reason and 
prudence hâve bid you pursue ; but return to the charge, 
persist, persévère, and you will find most things attainable 
that are possible. A yielding, timid meekness is always 
abused and insulted by the unjust and the imfeeling; but 
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medoiess, when sustained by the fartiter in re, is always re* 
Bpected, commonly successful. In your friendships and con- 
nections, as well as in your enmities, this rule is particularly 
nsefdl : let your finnness and vigour préserve and invite at- 
tachments to you ; but, at the same time, let your manner 
hinder the enemies of your friends and dependents from 
becoming yours ; let your enemies be disarmed by the gen- 
tleness of your manner, but let them feel, at the same time, 
the steadiness of your just resentment ; for there is a great 
différence between bearing malice, which is always un- 
generous, and a resolute self defence, which is always pru- 
dent and justifiable. 

I ccmcjude with this observation, That gentleness of man- 
ners, with finnness of mind, is a short, but fuU description 
of human perfection, on this side of religions and moral 
duties. Lord Chesterfield* 



CHAPTER Vm. 

ON GOOD SENSE. 

Were I to explain what I understand by Good Sensé, I 
'should call it right reason ; but right reason that arises not 
firom formai and logical déductions, but from a sort of in- 
tuitive faculty in the soûl, which distinguishes by immédiate 
perception : a kind of innate sagacity, that in many of its 
properties seems very much to resemble instinct. It would 
be improper, therefore, to say, that sir Isaac Newton showed 
his good sensé by those amazing discoveries which he made 
In natural philosophy ; the opérations of this gift of Heaven 
are rather instantaneous than the resuit of any tedious pro- 
ces8. Like Diomede, after Minerva had indued him with 
the power of discerning gods from mortels, the man of good 
sensé discovers at once the truth of those objects he is most 
concemed to distinguish, and conducts himself with suitable 
caution and security. 

It is for this reason, possibly, that this quality of the mind 
Î8 not so often found united with leaming as one could wish ; 
for good sensé being accustomed to receive her discoveries 
without labour or study, she cannot so easily wait for those 
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truths,which, being placed at a distance, and lying ocmceaM 
under numberless covers, require much pains and i^plioi- 
tion to unfbld. 

But though good sensé is not in the number, nor alwaji) 
it must be owned, in the company of the sciences ; yet is it («s 
the most sensible of poets has justly observed) " fsurly woith 
the seven." Rectitude of understanding is indeed the moit 
useful, as well as the most noble of human endowmeiits ; as it 
is the sovereign guide and director in every branch of civil 
and social iiitercourse. 

Upon whatever occasion this enl^htened fiteulty is ez- 
erted, it is always sure to act with distinguished enoiineiice; 
but its chief and peculiar province seems to lie in the com- 
merce of the world. Accordingly, we may observe that 
those who hâve conversed more with men than with books, 
whose wisdom is derived rather from expérience than con- 
templation, generally possess this happy talent with superior 
perfection. For good sensé, though it cannot be acquired, 
may be improved ; and the world, I believe, will ever be 
found to afford the most kindly soil for its cultivation. 

Pbatt. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ON STUDY. 

Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for ability. 
The chief use for delight is in privateness and retiring ; foit 
ornament, is in discourse ; and for ability, is in the jiK^meot 
and disposition of business. For expert men can exécute, 
and perhaps judge of particulars one by one ; but the genend 
counsels, and the plots, and marshalling of af&drs, corne best 
from those that are learned. To spend too much time in 
studies is sloth ; to use them too much for ornament is 
affectation ; to make judgment wholly by their rules is tke 
humour of a scholar. They perfect nature, and are per- 
fected by expérience ; for natural abilities are iike natîinl 
plants, that need pruning by duty ; and studies themselves 
do give forth directions too much at large, except they be 
bounded in by expérience. Crafty men ccmteoin ttudifliy 
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le men admire them, and wise men use them : for they 
1 not their own use, but that is a wisdom without them, 
above them, won by observation. Eead not to con« 
:ct and confute, nor to believe and take for granted ; not 
id talk and discourse, but to weigh and consider. Some 
s are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some 
to be chewed and digested : that is, some books are to 
jad only in parts ; others to be read, but not curiously ; 
some few to be read wholly, and with diligence and 
ition. Some books also may be reac^l by deputy, and 
icts made of them by others ; but that should be only 
le less important arguments, and the meaner sorts of 
a ; else distilled books are like common distilled waters, 
y things. Beading maketh a full man ; conférence a 
f mari ; and writing an exact man. And, therefore, if 
in Write little, he had need hâve a great memory ; if he 
er Uttle, he had need hâve a présent wit; aiid if he 
little, he had need hâve much cunning, to seem to know 
he doth not. Bacon. 



CHAPTER X. 

ON SATmiCAL WIT. 

8T me, this unweary pleasantry of thîne will sooner or 
- bring thee into scrapes and difBculties, which no after- 
3an extricate thee eut of. In thèse sallies, too oft, I 
it happons that the person laughed at considers himself 
te light of a person injured, with ail the rights of such 
uation belonging to him ; and when thou viewest him 
lat light too, and reckonest upon his friends, hîs family, 
Indred and allies, and musterest up with them the many 
lits which will list under him from a sensé of commoa 
rer, 'tis no extravagant arithmetic to say, that for every 
|okes thou hast got a hundred enemies ; and, till thou 
gone on, and raised a swarm of wasps about thine ears, 
art half stung to death by them, thou wilt never be 
inced it is so. 

cannot suspect it in the man whom I esteem, that there 
e least spur from spleen or malevolence of intent in 
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thèse sallies. I believe and know them to be truly honest 
and sportive ; but consider, that fools cannot distinguish 
this, and that knaves will not ; and thou knowest not what 
it is either to provoke the one or to make nierry with the 
other ; whenever they associate for mutual defence, dépend 
upon it they will carry on the war in such a manner agaiost 
thee, my dear friend, as to make thee heartily sickof it, and 
of thy life too. 

Revenge from some baneful corner shall level a taie of 
dishonour to thee, which no innocence of heart or int^^rity 
of conduct shall set right. The fortunes of thy bouse shall 
tolter — thy character, which led the way to them, shall 
bleed on every side of it — thy faith questioned — ^thy works 
belied — thy wit forgotten — thy learning trampled on. To 
wind up the last scène of thy tragedy, Cruelty and Coward- 
ice, twin ruffians, hired and set on by Malice in the dark, 
shall strike together at ail thy infirmities and mistakes ; the 
best of us, my friend, lie open there ; and trust me — ^when, 
to gratify a private appetite, it is once resolved upon that 
an innocent and an helpless créature shall be sacnficed, it 
is an easy matter to pick up sticks enough from any thicket 
where it has strayed, to make a fire to oifer it up with. 

Stebre. 



CHAPTER XI. 

HAMLETS INSTRUCTIONS TO THE PLAYERS. 

Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, 
trippingly on the tongue. But if you mouth it, as many oif 
our players do, I had as lief the town crier had spoke my 
lines. And do not saw the air too much with your hand, 
tlius : but use ail gently ; for in the very torrent, tempest, 
and, as I may say, whirlwind of your passion, you must 
acquire and beget a tempérance that may give it smooth- 
ness. O ! it oifends me to the soûl, to hear a robustuoos 
perriwig-pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very 
rags, to split the ears of the groundlings ; who, for the most 
part, are capable of nothing but inexplicable dumb shows 
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and noise : I would hâve such a fellow whîpped for o^erdoing 
Termagaùt; it out-herods Herod. — Pray you, avoid it. 

Be not too tame neither ; but let your own discrétion be 
your tutor. Suit the action to the word, the word to the 
action, with this spécial observance, that you o'erstep not 
the modesty of nature : for anything so overdone is from 
the purpose of playing ; whose end, both at the first and 
now, was and is, to hold, as 'twere, the mirror up to nature ; 
to show Virtue her own feature, Scorn her own image, and 
the very âge and body of the time, his forra and pressure. 
Now this overdone, or corne tardy of, though it make the 
unskilful ]augh, cannot but make the judicious grieve : the 
censure of one of which must in your allowance o'erweigh 
a whole théâtre of others. O ! there be players that I hâve 
seen play, and heard others praise, and that highly (not to 
speak it profanely), that, neither having the accent of 
Christian, nor the gait of Christian, pagan, nor man, hâve 
so strutted and bellowed, that I hâve thought some of 
Naturels journeymen had made them, and not made them 
well, they imitated humanity so abominably. 

And let those that play your clowns speak no more than 
is set down for them : for there be of them that will them- 
selves laugh, to set on some quanti ty of barren spectators to 
laugh too ; though in the mean time, some necessary ques- 
tion of the play be then to be considered : — that's villanous : 
and shows a n^ost piti^l ambition in the fool that uses it. 

Shaksfeare. 



CHAPTER XII. 
THE PRESENT CONDITION OF MAN VINDJCATED. 

Heav'k from ail créatures hides the book of Fate, 
AU but the page prescrib'd, their présent state ; 
From brutes what men, from men what spirits know, 
Or who could suffer being hère below ? 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to day, 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? 
Pleas'd to the last, he crops the flow'ry food, 
And licks the hand just rais'd to shed his blood. 

E a 
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O bliadness to the future ! kindly giv'ii| 

That each may fill the circle maiked by Heav*» ; 

Who sees with equal eye, as God of ail, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow âill ; 

Atoms or svstems into ruin hurl'd, 

And iiow a bubble burst, and now a world. 

Hope humbly, then, with trembling pinions soar ; 
Wait the great teacher, Death ; and God adore. 
What future bliss, he gives not thee to know, 
But gives that Hope to be thy blessing nowi 
Hope springs etemal in the human breast ; 
Man never is, but always to be blest : 
The souI, uneasy and confined from home, 
Rests and expatiates in a life to corne. 

Lo, the poor Indian ! whose untutor'd mind 
Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wînd ; 
His soûl proud Science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk, or milky way ; 
Yet simple Nature to his hope has giv*n, 
Behind the cloud-topp'd hill, a humbler heav^n ; 
Some safer world in depth of woods embrac'd, 
Some happier island in the wat'ry waste, 
Where slaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, nor Christians thirst for gold. 
To BE, contents his natural désire, 
He asks no angel's wing, no seraph's fîre : 
But thinks, admit ted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company. 

Go, wiser thou ! and in thy scale of sensé 
Weigh thy opinion against Providence ; 
Call imperfection what thou fanciest such, 
Say, hère he gives too little, there too much : 
Destroy ail créatures for thy sport or gust, 
Yet cry, if Man's unhappy, God's unjust ; 
If man alone engross not Heav'n's high care, 
Alone made perfect hère, immortal there : 
Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod, 
Re-judge his justice, be the God of God. 
In Pride, in reasoning Pride, our error lies ; 
Ail quit their sphère, and rush into the skies. 
Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes, 
Men would be Angels, Angels wonld be G^nis. 
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Aspirîng to be Gods, if Angels fell, 
Aspiring to be Angels, Men rebel : 
And who but wbhes to revert the laws 
Of Order sins agaiost th' Etemal Cause. 

POPB. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

ON THE ORDER OF NATURE. 

See through this air, thîs océan, and thîs earth, 
Ail matter quick, and bursting into bîrth. 
Above, how high progressive life may go ! 
Around, how wide ! how deep extend below ! 
Vast chain of Being ! which from God b^an, 
Natures ethereal, human, angel, man, 
Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see, 
No glass can reach ; from Infinité to thee, 
From thee to Nothing. On superior pow'rs 
Were we to press, inferior mîght on ours ; 
Or in the full création leave a void, 
Where one step broken the great scale's destroy'd ; 
From Nature's chain whatever link you strike, 
Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 

And, if each system in gradation roU 
Alike essential to th' amazing whole, 
The least confusion but in one, not ail 
That System only, but the whole must fall, 
Let earth unbalanc'd from her orbit fly, 
Planets and suns run lawless through the sky ; 
Let ruling angels from their sphères be hurl d, 
Being on being wreck'd, and world on world, 
Heav'n's whole foundations to the centre nod, 
And nature tremble to the throne of God : 
Ail this dread order break — from whom ? for thee ? 
Vile worra ! — Oh madness ! pride ! impiety ! 

What if the foot, ordain'd the dust to tread, 
Or hand to toil, aspir'd to be the head ? 
What if the head, the eye, or ear, repin'd 
To serve mère engines to the ruling mind ? 
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Just as absurd for any part to daim 
To be another, in this gen'ral frame : 
Just as absurd to mourn the task or pains, 
The great directing Mind of AU ordains, 

Ail are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature îs, and God the Soûl : 
That chang'd through ail, and yet in ail the same, 
Great in the earth, as in th' ethereal frame, 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 
Lives through ail life, ex tends through ail extent, 
Spreads undivided, opérâtes unspent ; 
Breathes in our soûl, informs our mortal part. 
As fuU, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; \ 

As full, as perfect, in vile raan that mounis, 
As the rapt seraph that adores and burns ; 
To liim no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
He fîlls, he bounds, connects, and equals ail. 

Cease, then, nor Order Imperfection name : 
Our proper bliss dépends on what we blâme. 
Know tliy own point : This kind, this due degree 
Of blindness, weakness, Heav'n bestows on thee, 
Submit. — In this, or any other sphère, 
Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear : 
Safe in the hand of one disposing Pow'r, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 
AU Nature is but Art, unknown to thee ; 
AU Chance, Direction which thou canst not see ; 
AU Discord, Harmony not understood ; 
AU partial Evil, universal Good : 
And, spite of Pride, in erring Reason's spite, 
One truth is clear, Whatever is, is right. 

Pope. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE ORIGIN OF SUPERSTITION AND TYRANNY, 

Who first taught soûls enslav'd and realms undone, 
Th' enormous faith of mauy made for one ; 
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That proud exception to ail Natnre's laws, 

T' invert the worid, and counterwork ils cause ? 

Force first made conquest, and that conquest, law ; 

Till Superstition taught the tyrant awe, 

Then shared the tyranny, then lent it aid, 

And Gods of conqu'rors, slaves of subjects made. 

She, 'midst the lightning*s blaze, and thunder's sound, 

When rock'd the moun tains, and when groan'd the ground, 

She taught the weak to bend, the proud to pray, 

To pow'rs unseen, and mightier far than they : 

She, from the rending earth and bursting skies, 

Saw Gods descend, and fiends infernal rise : 

Hère flxed the dreadful, there the blest abodes ; 

Fear made her Devils, and weak Hope her Gods ; 

Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust, 

Whose attributes were Rage, Revenge, or Lust ; 

Such as the soûls of cowards might conceive. 

And, formed like tyrants, tyrants would believe. 

Zeal, then, not Charity, became the guide ; 

And Hell was built on spite, and Heav'n on pride. 

Then sacred seem'd th' ethereal vault no more ; 

Altars grew marble then, and reek*d with gore : 

Then first the âamen tasted living food ; 

Next his grim idol, smear'd with human blood ; 

With Heav'n's own thunders shook the world below, 

And play'd the God an engine on his foe. 

So drives Self-love, through just and through unjust, 
To one Man's pow'r, ambition, lucre, lust : 
The same Self-love, in ail, becomes thç cause 
Of what restrains him, Government and Laws ; 
For what one likes, if others like as well, 
What serves one will, when many wills rebel ? 
How shall he keep, what sleeping or awake 
A weaker may surprise, a stronger take ? 
His safety must his liberty restrain : 
Ail join to guard what each desires to gain. 
Forced into virtue thus by self-defence, 
Even kings learn'd justice and benevolence ; 
Self-love forsook the path it first pursuM, 
And found the private in the public good. 

'Twas then the studious head or gen'rous mind, 
FoUow'r of God, or frîend of humankind. 
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Poet or Patriot, rose but to restore 

The ÛLÏth and moral Nature gave before ; 

Belum'd her ancient light, not kindled new ; 

If not God's image, yet his shadow drew ; 

Taught powVs due use to people and to kings, 

Taught nor to slack ne»* strain its tender strings, 

The less or greater set so justly true, 

That touching one must strike the other too ; 

Till jarring intVests of themselves create 

Th' accordîog music of a well-mix'd state. 

Such is the world's great harmony, tbat springs 

From order, union, full omsent of things : 

Where small and great, where weak and mighty, made 

To serve, not suffer, strengthen, not invade : 

More pow'rful each as needfiil to the rest, 

And, in proportion as it blesses, blest : 

Draw to one point, and to one centre bring 

Beast, Man, or Angel, Servant, Lord, or Eang. 

For Forms of Government let fools contest ; 
Whate'er is best administer'd is best : 
For Modes of Faith let graceless zealots fight, 
His can't be wrong whose life is in the right ; 
In Faith and Hope the world will disagree. 
But ail Mankind's concern is Charity : 
Ail must be false that thwart this one great end^ 
And ail of God, that bless mankind or mend. 

Man, like the gen'rous vine, supported, lives ; 
The strength he gains is from the embrace he gives. 
On their own axis as the planets run, 
Yet make at once their circle round the sun ; 
So two consistent motions act the soûl, 
And one regards itself, and one the whole. 

Thus God and Nature link'd the gen'ral frame, 
And bade Self-love and Social be the same. 

For», 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ON HAPPIN£SS. 

O Happiness ! our being's end and aim ! 
Good, Pleasure, Ease, Content ! whate'er thj name ; 
That something still, which prompts th' eternal aîgh^ 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die ; 
Which still 80 near us, yet beyond us lies, 
O'erlook'd, seen double by the fool, and wise, 
Plant of celestial seed ! if dropp'd below, 
Say, in what mortal soil thou deign'st to grow ? 
Fair op'ning to some court's propitious shine. 
Or deep with diamonds in the âaming mine ? 
Twined with the wreaths Parnassian laurels yield, 
Or reaped in iron harvests of the field ? 
Where grows ? — where grows it not ? If vain our toil, 
We ought to blâme the culture, not the soil : 
FL^'d to no spot is happiness sincère, 
'Tis nowhere to be found, or ev'ry where ; 
'Tis never to be bought, but always free, 
And, fled from monarchs, St. John dwells with thee. 
Ask of the Learn*d the way, the Learn'd are blind, 
This bids to serve, and that to shun mankind : 
Some place the bliss in action, some in ease, 
Those call it Pleasure, and Contentment thèse : 
Some, sunk to beasts, fînd pleasure end in pain, 
Some, swell'd to Gods, confess c'en virtue vain ; 
Or indolent, to each extrême they &.11, 
To trust in ev'rjrthing, or doubt of ail. 
Who thus define it say they, more or less 
Than this, that Happiness is Happiness ? 
Take Nature's path, and mad Opinion*s leave. 
Ail States can reach it, and ail heads conceive ; 
Obvions her goods, in no extrêmes they dwell ; 
There needs but thinking right, and meaning well ; 
And mourn our various portions as we please, 
Equal is common sensé and common ease. 
Bemember, Man, *' The Universal Cause 
Acts not by partial, but by gen'ral laws;" 
And makes what Happiness we justly call ' 
Subsist Bot ia the good of one, but sd|. 
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There's not a blessing individuals find, 

But some way leans and hearkens to the kind ; 

No Bandit fîerce, no Tyrant mad with pride, 

No cavem'd Hermit rests self-satisfied : 

Who most to shun or hâte Mankind prétend, 

Seek an admirer, or would fix a friend : 

Abstract what others feel, what others think, 

Ail pleasures sicken, and ail glories sink : 

Each bas his share ; and who would more obtain 

Shall find the pleasure pays not balf the pain. 

Order is Heav'n's fîrst law ; and this coufess'd, 

Some are, and must be, greater than the rest ; 

More rich, more wise : but who infers from hence 

That such are happier shocks ail common sensé. 

Heav'n to mankind impartial we confess, 

If ail are equal in their Happiness : 

But mutual wants this Happiness inerease ; 

Ail Naturels difTrence keeps ail Naturels peace. 

Condition, circumstance, is not the thing ; 

Bliss is the same in subject or in king ; 

In wbo obtain defence, or who défend ; 

In him who is, or him who finds a friend : 

Heav'n breaths through ev'ry member of the whole 

One common blessing, as one common soûl. 

But Fortune's gifts if each alike possess'd, 

And ail were equal, must not ail contest ? 

If then to ail men Happiness was meant, 

God in Extemals could not place content. 

Fortune her gifts may variously dispose, 
A nd thèse be happy call'd, unhappy those ; 
But Heav'n's just balance equal will appear, 
While those are placed in Hope, and thèse in Fear ; 
Not présent good or ill, the joy or curse, 
But future views of better or of worse. 
O, sons of earth, attempt ye still to rîse, 
By mountains pil'd on mountains, to the skies ? 
Heav'n still with laughter the vain toil surveys, 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raise. 

Know, ali the good that individuals find, 
Or God and Nature meant to mère mankind, 
Reason's whole pleasure, ail the joys of sensé, 
Lie in three words, Health, Feace, and (compétence. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



ON VIRTUE. 



Know thou this truth, enough for man to know, 
" Virtue alone is Happiness below?" 
The only point where hnman bliss stands stiD, 
And tastes the good without the fall to ill ; 
Where only Merit constant pay receives, 
Is blest in what it takes, and what it gives ; 
The joy unequall'd if its end it gain, 
And if it lose attended with no pain : 
"Without satiety, though e'er so bless'd, 
And but more relish'd as the more distress'd ; 
The broadest mirth unfeeling FoUy wears 
Less pleasing far than Virtue's very tears : 
Good, from each object, from each place acquir'd, 
For ever exercis'd, yet never tir'd ; 
Never elated while one man's oppress'd ; 
Never dejected while another's bless'd : 
And where no wants, no wishes can remain, 
Since but to wish more Virtue is to gain. 

See the sole bliss Heav'n could on ail bestow ! 
Which who but feels can taste, but thinks can know ; 
Yet poor with fortune, and with leaming blind, 
The bad must miss ; the good, untaught, will find : 
Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, 
But looks through Nature, up to Nature's God ; 
Pursues that chain which links th' immense design, 
Joins heaven and earth, and mortal and divine ; 
Sees, that no being any bliss can know, 
But touches some above, and some below ; 
Leams, from this union of the rising whole, 
The first, last purpose of the human soûl ; 
And knows where Faith, Law, Morals, ail began, 
AU end in Love of God, and Love of Man. 

For him aloné Hope leads from goal to goal, 
And opens still, and opens on his soûl ; 
Till lengthen'd on to Faith, and unconfîned, 
It peurs the bliss that fills up ail the mind. 
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He sees why Nature plants in man alone 

Hope of known bliss, and Faith in bliss unknown 

(Nature, whose dictâtes to no other kind 

Are given in vain, but what they seek they find). 

Wise is her présent ; she connects in thîs 

His greatest Virtue with his greatest Bliss ; 

At once his own bright prospect to be blest, 

And strongest motive to assist the rest. 

Self-love thus push'd to social, to divine, 
Gives thee to make thy neighbour's blessing thine. 
Is this too little for the boundless heart ? 
Extend it, let thy enemies hâve part : 
Grasp the whole worlds of Reason, Life, and Sensé, 
In one close System of Benevolence : 
Happier as kinder, in whate'er degree, 
And height of Bliss but height of Charity. 

God loves from whole to parts : but human soûl 
Must rise from individual to the whole. 
Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake, 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake ; 
The centre mov'd, a circle straight succeeds, 
Another still, and still another spreads ; 
Friend, parent, neighbour, first it will embrace ; 
His country next ; suid next ail human race ; 
Wide and more wide th' o'erâowings of the mind 
Take ev'ry créature in of ev'ry kind ; 
Earth smiles around, with boundless bounty blest, 
And Heav'a beholds its image in his breast* PoFS. 



CHAPTER XVn. 



ON VERSIFICATION. 



Mant by Numbers judge a Poet's song ; 

And smooth or rough, with them, is right or wtaag : 

In the bright Muse, though thousand charms conspire^ 

Her voice is ail thèse tuneful fools admire ; 

Who haunt Pamassus but to please their ear, 

Not mend their minds ; as sorae to church r^>air, 

Not for the doctrine, but the music there. 



} 
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Thèse equal syllables alone require, 

Thoiigh oft the ear the open vowels tire ; 

While expletives their feeble aid do join, 

And teri low words oft creep in one duU line ; 

Wliile they ring rouad the same unvaried chimes, 

With sure retums of still expected rhymes ; 

Where'er you find " the coolmg western breeze," 

In the next line, it " whispers through the trees ;" 

If crystal streams " with pleasing mumiurs creep ;" 

The reader 's threaten'd, not in vain, with " sleep ;" 

Then, at the last and only couplet fraught 

"With some unmeaning thing they call a thought, 

A needless alexandrine ends the song, 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along, 

Leave such to tune their own dull rhymas, and know 
What's roundly smootb, or languishingly slow ; 
And praise the easy vigour of a line, 
"Where Denham's str^gth, and Waller's sweetness join. 
True ease in writing cornes from art, not chance, 
As those move easiest who hâve leam'd to dance. 
'Tis not enough no harshness gives offence, 
The Sound must seem an écho to the sensé : 
Soft is the strain when Zéphyr gently blows, 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers âows ; 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse, rough verse should like the torrent roar : 
When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move slow ; 
Not so, when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o'er th' unbending corn, and skims along the main. 
Hear how Timotheus' varied lays surprise, 
And bid altemate passions fall and rise ! 
While, at each change, the son of Libyan Jove 
Now burns with gloiy, and then melts with love : 
Now bis fi^ce eyes with sparkiing fury glow. 
And sighs steal out, and tears begin to flow : 
Persians aad Greeks like turns of nature found. 
And the worid's vlctor stood subdued by sound. 

POPB. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

LESSONS OF WISDOM. 

How to live happiest : how avoid the pains, 

The disappointments, and dîsgust of those 

Who would in pleasure ail their hours employ ; 

The precepts hère of a divine old man 

I could recite. Though old, he still retain'd 

His manly sense^ and energy of mind. 

Virtuous and wise he was, but not severe ; 

He still remember'd that he once was young ; 

His easy présence check'd no décent joy. 

Him even the dissolute admired ; for he 

A graceful looseness when he pleased put on, 

And laughing could instruct. Much had he read, 

Much more had seen ; he studied from the life. 

And in th' original perused mankind. 

Vers'd in the woes and vanities of life, 
He pitied man : and much he pitied those 
Whom falsely-smiling Fate has curs'd with means 
To dissipate their days in quest of joy. 
Our aim is Happiness : 'tis yours, 'tis mine, 
He saîd, 'tis the pursuit of ail that live : 
Yet few attain it, if 'twas ère attain'd. 
But they the widest wander from the mark 
Who through the flow'ry paths of saunt'ring Joy 
Seek this coy goddess ; that from stage to stage 
Invites us still, but shifts as we pursue. 
For, not to name the pains that pleasure brings 
To counterpoise itself, relentless Fate 
Forbids, that we through gay voluptuous wîlds 
Should ever roam : and, were the Fates more kind, 
Our narrow luxuries would soon be stale. 
Were thèse exhaustless. Nature would grow sick, 
And, cloy'd with pleasure, squeamishly complain 
That ail was vani^, and life a dream. 
Let Nature rest : be busy for yourself. 
And for your friend ; be busy ev'n in vain, 
Hather than tease her sated appetites : 
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Who never fiists, no banquet e'er enjoys ; 
Who never toils or watches, never sleeps. 
Let Nature rest : and when the taste of joy 
Grows keen, indulge : but shim satiety. 

'Tis not for mortals always to be blest. 
But him the least the duU or pain fui hours 
Of life oppress, whom sober Seuse conducts, 
And Yirtue, through this labyrinth we tread. 
Yirtue and Sensé I meau not to disjoin ; 
Yirtue and Sensé are one ; and, trust me, he 
Who has not virtue is not truly wise. 
Virtue (for mère Good-nature is a fool) 
Is sensé and spirit, with humanity : ^ 

'Tis sometimes angry, and its frown confounds ; 
'Tis e'en vindictive, but in vengeance just. 
Knaves fain would laugh at it ; some great ones darc ; 
But at his heart the most undaunted son 
Of fortune dreads its name and awful charms. 
To noblest uses Ihis détermines wealth ; 
Thb is the solid pomp of prosp'rous days, 
The peace and shelter of adversity ; 
And if you pant for glory, build your famé 
On this foundation, which the secret shock 
Défies of Envy and all-sapping Time. 
The gaudy gloss of Fortune only strikes 
The vulgar eye : the suffrage of the wise, 
The praise that's worth ambition, is attain'd 
By sensé alone, and dignity of mind. 

Yirtue, the strength and beauty of the soûl, 
Is the best gift of Heav'n : a happiuess 
That e'en above the smiles and frowns of Fate 
Exalts great Nature's favourites : a wealth 
That ne'er encumbers, nor to baser hands 
Can be transferr'd : it is the only good 
Man justly boasts of, or can call his own. 
Riches are où by guilt and baseness earn'd ; 
Or dealt by chance to shield a lucky knave, 
Or throw a cruel sunshine on a fool. 
But for one end, one much-neglected use, 
Are riches worth your care (for Nature's wants 
Are few, and without opulence supplied). 
This noble end is, to produce the Soûl ; 
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To show the virtues in theîr fairest light ; 

To make Humanity the niinister 

Of bounteous Providence ; and teach the breast 

That gen'rous luxuiy the Gods enjoy 

Thus, in his graver vein, the friendly Sage 
Sometimes declaim'd. Of Right and Wrong he tanght 
Truths as refined as ever Athens heard ; 
And (strange to tell !) he practised what he preach'd. 

Arxstbono. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

AGAINST INDOLENCE. 

AN EPISTLE TO DR. COBN'WALI.IS. 

In Frolic's hour, ère serions Thought had birth, 
There was a time, my dear Comwallis, when 
The Muse would take me on her airy wing, 
And waft to views romantic ; there présent 
Some motly vision, shade and sun ; the cliff 
O'erhanging, sparkling brooks, and ruins gray ; 
Bade me meanders trace, and catch the form 
Of varions clouds, and rainbows leam to paint. 

Sometimes Ambition, brushing by, would twiteh 
My.mantle, and with winning look sublime 
Allure to follow. What though steep the traek ; 
Her mountain's top would overpay, when climb'd, 
The scaler's toil ; her temple there was fine, 
And lovely thence the prospects. She could tell 
Where laurels grew, whence many a wreath antique ; 
But more advised to shun the barren twig, 
(What is immortal verdure without fruit?) 
And woo some thriving art ; her num'rous mines 
Were open to the searcher's skill and pains. 

Caught by th' harangue, heart beat, and flatt'ring puise 
Sounded irreg'lar marches to be gone — 
What I pause a moment when Ambition calls ? 
J)lood gallops to the distant goal, 

to reach it. Let the lame sit still. 
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When Fortune gentle, at th' hîll's verge extrême, 

Array'd in décent garfo, but somewbat thîn, 

Smiling approaeb'd ; and what occasion, ask'd, 

Of climbing. She, already provîdent, 

Had cater'd well, if stomacb could digest 

Her viands, and a palate not too nice : 

Unfit, she said, for perilous attempt ; 

That manly limb required, and sinew tough. 

She took, and laid me in a vale remote, 

Amid the glooray scène of fir and yew, 

On poppy beds, where Morpbeus strew'd the ground ; 

Obscurity her curtain round me drew, 

And siren Sloth a duU quietus sung. 
Sithence no fairy lights, no quick'ning ray, 

No stir of puise, nor objects to entice 

Abroad the spirîts : but the cloister'd heart 

Sîts squat at home, like pagod in a niche 

Obscure, or grandees with nod-watchîng eye. 

And folded arms, in présence of the throne, 

Turk or Indostan — Cities, forums, courts. 

And prating sanhedrims, and drumming wars, 

Afiect no more than stories told to bed 

liethargic, which at intervais the sick 

Hears and forgets, and wakes to doze again. 

Instead of converse and varîety, 

The same trite round ; the same stale, silent scène, 

Such are thy comforts, blessed Solitude ! — 

But Innocence is there, but Peace ail kind, 

A'nd simple Quiet, with her downy couch, 

Meads lowing, tune of birds, and lapse of streams. 

And saunter with a book, and warbling Muse 

In praise of hawthorns — Life's whole business this. 

Is it to bask i' th' sun ? If so, a snail 

Were happy crawlîng on a southem wall. 

Why sîts content upon a cottage sill 

At eventide, and blesses the coarse meal 

In sooty corner ? Why sweet Slumber wait 

Th' haitl pallet ? Not because from haunt remote 

Sequestered in a dingle's bushy lap : 

*Tis Labour sav'ry makes the peasant's fare. 

And Works out his repose : for Ease must ask 

The leave of Diligence to be enjoy'd. 
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O ! listen not to that enchantress Ease 
With seeming smile ; her palatable cup 
By standing grows insipid ; and beware 
The bottom, for there's poison in the lees. 
What health impair'd, and crowds înactive maim'd ! 
What daily martyrs to her sluggish cause î 
Less strict devoir the Russ and Persian claim 
Despotic ; and as subjects long inur'd 
To servile burden grow supine and tanie, 
So fares it witli our sov'reign and her train. 

What though with lure fallacious she prétend 
From worldly bondage to set free, what gain 
Her vot'ries ? What avails from iron chains 
Exempt, if rosy felters bind as fast ? 

Bestir, and answer your creation's end. 
Think we that man, with vig'rous pow'r endow'd 
And room to stretch, was destin'd to sit still ? 
Slug^gards are Nature's rebels, slight her laws, 
Nor live up to the terms on which they hold 
Their vital lease. Laborious terms and hard ; 
But such the tenure of our earthly state ! 
Riches and famé are Industry's reward ; 
The nimble runner courses Fortune down, 
And then he banquets, for she feeds the bold. 

Think what you owe your country, what yourself. 
If splendour charm not, yet avoid the scorn 
That treads on lowly stations. Think of some 
Assiduous booby mounting o'er your head, 
And thence with saucy grandeur looking down : 
Think of (Reflection's stab !) the pitying friend» 
With shoidder shrugg'd and sorry. Tlunk that Time 
Has golden minutes, if discreetly seiz'd. 
And if some sad example, indolent, 
Tawarn and scare be wanting — think of me. 

Snetd Davibs. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

ELEGY TO A TOUNG NOBLEMAN LEAVING THF 

UNIVERSITT. 

RE yet, ingenuous Touth, thy steps retire 

From Cam's smooth margin, and the peacefui vale, 
rhere >Science call'd thee to her studious quire, 

And met thee musing in her cloisters pale ; 
' ! let thy friend (and may he boast the name) 

Breathe from his artless reed one parting lay ! 
L lay like this thy early virtues claim, 

And this let voluntary Friendship pay. 
^et know, the time arrives, the dang'rous time, 

When ail those virtues op'ning now so fair, 
'ransplanted to the world's tempestuous clime, 

Must learn each Passion's bolst'rous breath to bear. 
liere, if Ambition, pestilent and pale, 

Or Luxury should taint thçir vernal glow ; 
r cold Self-int'rest, ^ith her chilling gale, 

Should blast th' unfolding blossoms ère they blow ; 
f mimie hues, by Art or Fashion spread, 

Their genuine, simple eolouring should supply ; 
I ! with them may thèse lauréate honours fsude ; 

And with them, if it can, my friendship die. 
And do not blâme, if, though thyself inspire, 

Cautions I strike the panegyric string ; 
'he muse fuU ofl pursues a meteor fire. 

And, vainly vent'rous, soars on waxen wing. 
'oc actively awake at Friendship's voice, 

The poet s bosom pours the fervent strain, 
ill sad Reflection blâmes the hasty choice, 

And oft invokes Oblivion's aid in vain. 
ro then, my friend, nor let thy candid breast 

Condemn me, if I check the plausive string ; 
ro to the wayward world ; complète the rest ; 

Be, what the purest Muse would wish to sing, 
le still Thyself: that ôpen path of Truth 

Which led thee hère, let Manhood firm jpursue, 
tetain the sweet simplicity of Youth, 

And ail thy virtue dictâtes dare to do, 

T 
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Still scorn, with conscious pride, the mask of Art ; 

On Vice's front let fearÂil Caution low*r, 
And teach the difRdent, discreeter part 

Of knaves that plot, and fools thdt {kwn fof pbt^'r, 
So, round thy brow wheh Age's honours spread, 

When Death's cold haud unstrings thy Mason's lyr 
When the green turf lies lightly on his tiëûd, 

Thy worth shall somé superior bard ihspire ; 
He to the amplest bounds of Time*s doinain, 

On Rapture's plume shall g^vë thy liatné tb fly ; 
For trust, with rev'tmce trust, this Sàbihe stMn : 

" The Muse forbids the virtuous Man tb dlè." 

MasoIt. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

ON THE MISERIES OF HtJMAN LItÈ. 

Ah ! little think the gay, HcisntioûSj proud, 

Whom pleasure, pow'r, atid affluence surround ; 

They, who their thoughtless hours in giddy mirth, 

And wantoîi, often cruel riot waste ; 

Ah ! little think they, while they dance along, 

How many feel, this very moment, death, 

And ail the sad variety of pain : 

How many sink in the devouring flood. 

Or more devouring flame : how many bleëd, 

By shameful variance betwixt Man and Man ; 

How many pine in want, and dungeon gloohls ; 

Shut from the common airj and commofi usé 

Of their own limbs : hoiV many drink thfe bttp 

Of baleful Grief, or eat the bitter bread 

Of Miseiy : sore pierced by wintry winds, 

How many shrink into the sohîid hiit 

Of cheerless Povferty : how mnny shake 

With ail the fiercer tortures of the mind, 

Unbounded passion, madness, guilt, remorse. 

Whenee, tumbling headiong from the height of life, 

They furnish matter for the tragic muse : 

Ev*n m the vale, wherè Wisdom loves to dweU, 
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ith Frîendship, Peace, and Contemplation join'd, 

>w many, rack'd with honest passions, droop 

deep retir'd distress : how m'any stand 

'oiind the deathbed of their dearest frietids, 

id point the parting anguish. — Thought fond man 

' thèse, and ail the thousand nameless ills 

lat one incessant struggle render life^ 

le scène of toil, of suff'ring, and of fate, 

ce in his high career would stand appall'd, 

id heedless rambling Impulse learn to think ; 

le conscious heart of Charity would warm, 

id her wide wish Benevolence dilate ; 

le social tear would rise, the social sigh ; 

id into clear perfection, graduai bliss, 

ifining still^ the social passions work. Thomson. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

REFLECTIONS ON À FUTURE STÀTE. 

LS done ! — dread Winter spreads his latëst glooms, 
id reigns tremendous o'er the conquer'd year. 
>w dead thè vegetable kingdom lies ! 
tw dumb the tuneful ! ' Horror wide extends 
s desolate domain. Behold, fond Man ! 
B hère thy pictur'd life : pass some few years, 
y flow'ring Spring, thy Summer's ardent strength, 
y sober Autumn fading into âge, 
id pale concluding Winter cômes ai last, 
id shuts the scène. Ah ! whither now are fled 
lose dreams of greatness ? those unsolid hopes 
happiness ? those longings after famé ? 
ose restless cares ? those busy bustling days ? 
ose gay-spent festive nights ; those veering thoughfs, 
st betvveen^ood and ill, that shar'd thy life? 
1 now are vanish'd ! "V irtue sole survives, 
mortal never-failing friend of Man, 
3 guide to happiness on high. — And see ! 
Is come, the gloriou.'^ morn ! the second b\tt\\ 
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Of heav'n, and earth ! awak'ning Nature hears 

The new-creating word, and starts to life, 

In ev'ry heighten'd form, Àrom pain and death 

For ever free. The great eternal scheme 

Involving ail, and in a perfect whole 

Uniting as the prospect wider spreads, 

To Reason's eye refin'd clears up apace. 

Ye vainly wise I ye blind presumptuous ! now, 

Confounded in the dust, adore that Pow'r, 

And Wisdom oft arraigned : see now the cause, 

Why unassuming Worth in secret liv'd, 

And died, neglected : why the good man's share 

In life was gall and bittemess of soûl : 

Why the lone Widow, and her Orphans, pin'd 

In starving solitude ; while Luxury 

In palaces lay straining her low thought, 

To form unreal wants : why heav'n-bom Truth, 

And Modération fair, wore the red marks 

Of Superstition's scourge : why licens'd Pain, 

Tluit cruel spoiler, that embosom'd foe, 

Imbitter'd ail our bliss. Ye good distress'd ! 

Ye noble few ! who hère unbending stand 

Beneath life's pressure, yet bear up awhile, 

And what your bounded view, which only saw 

A little part, deem'd Evil, is no more. 

The storms of Wintry Time will quickly pass. 

And one unbounded Spring encircle ail. THomov. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

ON PROCRASTINATION. 

Be wise to day ; 'tis madness to defer : 
Next day the fatal précèdent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wisdom is push'd out of life. 
Pro'crastination is the thief of time ; 
Year after year it steals, till ail are fled, 
And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast concems of an eternal scène. 
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Of man's miraculous mistakes this bears 
The palm, " That ail men are about to live," 
For ever on the brink of being born. 
Ail pay themselves the compliment to think ' 
They one day shall not 'drivel ; and their pride 
On this reversion takes up ready praise ; 
At least, thehr own ; their future selves applaud 
How excellent that life they ne'er will lead ! 
Time lodg'd in their own hands is FoUy's vails ; 
That lodg'd in Fate's to Wisdom they consign ; 
The thinçr they can*t but purpose, they postpoiie. 
'Tis not in FoUy, not to scorn a fool ; 
And scarce in human Wisdom to do more. 
Ail promise is poor dilatory man, 
And that through ev'ry sta^e. When young, indeed, 
In full content we sometimes nobly rest, 
Unanxious for ourselves ; and ouly wish, 
As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise. 
At thirty man suspects himself a fool ; 
Knows it at forty, and reforms hls plan ; 
At fîfty chides his inÊimous delay, 
Pushes his prudent purpose to Résolve ; 
In ail the magnanimity of thought, 
Résolves, and re>*resolves, then dies the same. ^ 

And why? Because he thinks himself immortal. 
Ail men think ail men mortal but themselves ; 
Themselves, when some alarming shock of fate 
Strikes through their wounded hearts the sudden dread ; 
But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air, 
Soon close ; where pass'd the shaft, no trace is found. 
As from the wing no scar the sky retains, 
The parted wave no furrow from the keel, 
So dies in human hearts the thought of death. 
Ev'n with the tender tear, which nature sheds 
O'er those we love, we drop it in the grave. 

YOUNO. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE PAIN ARISING FROM VIRTUOUS EMOTIONS 
ATTENDED WITH TLEASUftE. 



Behold the ways 



Of Heaven's eternal destiny to mau, 
For ever just, benevolent, and wise : 
Tliat Virtue's awful steps, howe'er pur^ued 
IJy vexing Fortune and intrusive Pain, 
Should never be divided from lier chaste, 
lier fair attendant, Pleasure. Need I urge 
T)iy tardy thought through ail the varipus round 
Of this existence, that thy soft'ning soûl 
At leiigth may learn what energy the hand 
Of Virtue mingles in the bitter tide 
Of passion swelling with distress and pain, 
To mitigate the sharp with gracions drops 
Of cordial Pleasure ? Ask the faithful youth, 
Wliy the cold urn of her whom long he lov'd 
So often fills his arms ; so often draws 
His lonely footsteps, at the sllent hour, 
To pay the mournful tribute of his tears ? 
! lie will tell thee, that the \vealth of worlds 
Should ne'er seduce his bosom to forego 
That sacred hour, when, stealing from the noise 
Of Gare and Envy, sweet Remembrance soothes, 
With Yirtue's kindest looks, his aching breast. 
And turns his tears to rapture. — ^Ask the crowd, 
Which Aies impatient from the village walk 
To climb the neighb'ring clif&, when far below 
The cruel winds hâve hiu:l'd upon the eoast 
Some hapless bark ; while sacred Pity melts 
The gen'ral eye, or Terror's icy hand 
Smites their distorted limbs and horrent hair ; 
While ev'ry mother doser to her breast 
Catches her child, and, pointing where the waves 
Foam through the shatter'd vessel, shrieks aloud. 
As one poor wretch, that spreads his piteous arms 
For succour, swallow'd by the roaring surge, 
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As now another, daj^h'd against the n)ok, 
Drops lifeless down. I dee^iest thou indeed 
No kind endei^rinent her^ by N£^tur« giv'n 
To mutual Tç^ror and Coiupassion*s tea^x^ ? 
No sweetlyrsm^iiig sqfltnesis, which atti^ts, 
O'er ail that edge pf p£|.in, the social pow'rsi 
To this their prpper actipp and their end ? — 
Ask thy own heart 5 when, at the miduight hoiir, 
Slow through that étudions glopm thy pausing eye, 
Led by the glimm'ring taper, moves around 
The sacred volumes of the dead, the songs 
Of Grecian bards, spid reoprds writ by Famç 
For Grecian heroies, \^here the présent pow'r 
Of heav'n and earth surveys th' immortal page, 
E'en as a father blessingj while he reads 
The praises of his son ; if theq thy soûl, 
Spurning the yoke of thèse inglorious days, 
Mix in \ï\eiv deed^ and Içindle with their fiame : 
Say, when the prqspect blackens on thy yiew, 
When rooted from f;he base, herpio states 
Mourn in the dust, and tren^bl^ at the frpwn 
Of curs'd Ambition ; — when the pioys band 
Of youths that fougl^t for freedpm and their sires 
Lie side by side* in gore ; — wiien ruffian Pride 
IJsurp9 the throne of Justice, turn^ the pomp 
Of public pow'r the majesty of rule, 
The sword, the laurel, and the purple robe, 
To slavish empty pageants, to adorn 
A tyrant's walk, and glitter in the eyes 
Of such as bow the knee ; — when honour'd urns 
Of patriots and of chiefs, the awful bust 
And storied arch, to glut the coward rage 
Of r^al envy, strew the public way 
With hallow'd ruins ! — when the muse's haimt, 
The marble porch where Wisdom, wont to talk 
With Socrates or Tully, hears no more, 
Save the hoarse jargon of contentious monks, 
Or female Superstition's midnight pray -r ; — 
When ruthless Bapine from the hand of Time 
Tears the destrpying scythe, with surer blow 
To sweep the works of Glory from thehr base ; 
TiU Désolation o'er the giass-rgrown street 
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Ëxpands his raven wîngs, and up the wall, 

Where senates once the pride of monaichs doom'd. 

Hisses the gliding snake through hoary weeds, 

That clasp the mould'ring coluron : — thus defkc'd, 

ïhus widely mournfui when the prospect thrilk 

Thy beating bosom, when the patriot's tear 

Starts from thine eye, and thy extended arm 

Jn fancy hurls Ihe thuDderbolt of Jove, 

To fire the impious wreath on Philip's brow, 

Or dash Octavius from the trophied car; — 

Say, does thy secret soûl repine to taste 

The big distress ? or wouldst thou then exchange 

ïhose heart-ennobling sorrows for the lot 

Of him who sits amid the gaudy herd 

Of mute barbarians bending to his nod, 

And bears aloft his gold-invested front, 

And says within himself, " I ara a king, 

*' And wherefore should the clam'rous voice of Wbe 

" Intrude upon mine ear?" — The baleful dr^^ 

Of thèse late âges, this inglorious draught 

Of servitude and folly, hâve not yet, 

Blest be th' Eternal Ruler of the world I 

DefilM to such a depth of sordid shame 

The native honours of the human soûl, 

Nor 80 efi^'d the image of its sire. Akbnsidx. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

ON TASTE. 

Say, what is Taste, but the internai pow'rs 
Active and strong, and feelingly alive 
To each fine impulse ? a disceming sensé 
Of décent and sublime, with quick disgust 
From things deform'd, or disarrang'd, or groaa 
In species ? This nor gems, nor stores of gold, 
Nor purple state, nor culture can bestow ; 
But God alone, when first his active hand 
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Imprints the sacred bias of the soul. 

He, Mighty Parent ! wise and just in ail, 

Free as the vital breeze, or light of heav'n, 

Beveals the charms of Nature. Ask the swain 

Who journeys homeward from a summer-day's 

Long labour, why, forgetful of his toils 

And due tepose, he loiters to behold 

The sunshine gleaming as through amber clouds 

O'er ail the western sky ! Full soon, I ween, 

His rude expression, and untutor'd airs, 

Beyond the pow'r of language, will unfold 

The form of Beauty smiling at his heart, 

How lovely ! how commanding ! But though Heav'n 

In every breast hath sown thèse early seeds 

Of love and admiration, yet in vain, 

Withq^t Êdr Culture's kind parental aid, 

Without enliv'ning suns and génial show'rs, 

And shelter from the blast, in vain we hope 

The tender plant should rear it's blooming head, 

Or yield the harvest promis'd in it's spring. 

Nor yet will ev'ry soil with equal stores 

Repay the tiller's labour ; or attend 

His will, obsequious, whether to produce 

The olive or the laurel. Différent minds 

Incline to diffrent objects : one pursues 

The vast alone, the wonderful, the wild ; 

Another sighs for harmony and grâce, 

And gentlest beauty. Hence when lightning fires 

The arch of heav'n, and thunders rock the ground ; 

When furious whirlwinds rend the howling air, 

And Océan, groaning from his lowest bed, 

Heaves his tempestuous billows to the sky ; 

Amid the mighty uproar, while below 

The nations tremble, Shakspeare looks abroad 

From some high clifF, superior, and enjoys 

The elemental war. But Waller longs, 

Ail on the margin of some flow'ry stream, 

To spread his careless limbs, amid the cool 

Of plantane shades, and to the list'ning deer 

The taie of slighted vows and Love's disdaiii 

Eesounds, soft warbling, ail the livelong day. 

Consenting Zéphyr sighs ; the weeping t\\\ 
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Joins in his plaint, melodious ; mute the groves ; 

And hill and dale with ail theit echoes moum. 

Such and so various are the tastes of mm, Aksbsuk. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE PLEASUBES ARISING FROM A CULTIVATED 

IMAGINATION. 

O BLEST of Heav'n, whom not the lang^id songs 

Of Luxury, the siren ! not the bribes 

Of sordid Wealth, nor ail the gaudy spoils 

Of pageant Honour, can seduee to leave 

Those overbloomiug sweets, which from the store 

Of Nature fair Imagination cuUs, 

To charm th' enliven'd soûl ! What though not aU 

Of mortal offspring can attain the height 

Of envied life ; though only few possess 

Patrician treasures, or impérial state : 

Yet Nature's care to ail her ehildren just, 

With richer treasures and an arapler state 

Eiidows at lapge whatever happy man 

Will deign to use them. His the eity's pomp, 

The rural honours his. Whate'er adorns 

The princely dôme, the column, and the areh, 

The breathiog marbles, and the sculptur'd gold^ 

Beyond tïie proud possessor's narrow elaim, 

His tuneful brea^t enjoys. For him the iSpring 

Di^tills her dews, and from the silken gem 

It's lucid leaves unfolds ; foi* him the hand 

Of Autumn tinges every fertile branch 

With blooming gold, and blushes like the morn. 

Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wing ; 

And still new beauties meet his lonely walk, 

And loves unfelt attract him. Not a breeze 

Flies o'er the meadow, not a cloud imbibes 

The setting sun's efïulgenco, not a strain 

From ail the tenants of the \varbling shade 
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Ascends, but whence his bosom can partake 

Fresh pleasure, unreprov'd. Nor then partakes 

Fresh pleasure only : for th' attentive Mind, 

By this harmonious action on her pow'rs, 

Becomes herself harmonÎQus : wont so oft 

In outward things to meditate the charm 

Of sacred order, soon she seçks at home 

To find a kindred order, to exert 

Within herself this élégance of love, 

This fair inspir'd delight ; her temper'd pow'w 

Refine at length, and ev'ry passion wears 

A chaster, milder, more attractive mien. 

But if to ampler prospects, if to gaze 

On Nature's form, were négligent of ail 

Thèse lesser grâces, she assumes the port 

Of that eternal Msge.sty that weighed 

The world's foundations ; if to thèse the Mind 

Exalts her daring eye ; then mightier far 

Will be the change, and nobler. Would the forœs 

Of servile custom cramp her gen'rous pow'rs ? 

Would sordid policies^^ the barb'rous growth 

Of ignorance and rapine, bow her down 

To tame pursuits, to indolence and fear ? 

Lo ! she appeals to Nature, to the winds 

And rolling waves, the sun's unwearied course, 

The éléments and seasons : ail déclare 

For what th' eternal Maker has ordain'd 

The pow'rs of man : we feel within ourselves 

His energy divine : he tells the heart, 

He meant, he made us to behold and love 

What he behqlds and loves, the gen'ral orb 

Of life and being ; to be great like him, 

Beneficent and active. Thus the men, 

Whom Nature's works can charm, with God himself 

Hold converse ; grow familiar, day by day, 

With his conceptions ; act upon his plan ; 

And form to his the relish of their soûls. 

Akenside. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. " 

SLAVERT. 

Hark ! heard ye not that pîercîng cry, 
Which shook the waves, and rent the sky ! 

E'en DOW, e'en now, on yonder Western shores 
Weeps pale Despair, and writhing Anguish roars. 
E'en now in Afiic's groves with hideous yell 
Fierce Slavery stalks, and slips the dogs of Hell ; 
From vale to vale the gathering cries rebound, 
And sable nations tremble at the sound ! — 
— Ye bands of Senatoes ! whose suffrage sways 
Britannia's realms ; whom either Ind obeys ; 
Who right the injur'd, and reward the brave ; 
Stretch your strong arm, for ye hâve pow'r to save ! 
Thron'd in the vaulted heart, his dread resort, 
Inexorable Conscience holds his court ; 
With still small voice the plots of Guilt alarms, 
Bares his mask'd brow, his lifted hand disarms ; 
But, wrapp'd in night with terrors ail his own, 
He speaks in thunder when the deed is donc. 
Hear him^ ye Senates ! hear this truth sublime, 
" He who allows oppeession shares the crime.'' 

No radiant pearl, which crested Fortune wears. 
No gem, that twinkling hangs from Beauty's ears, 
Not the bright stars, which Night's blue arch adorn, 
Nor rirîng suns, that gild the vernal morn, 
Shine with such lustre, as the tear that breaks 
For others' woe down Virtue's manly cheeks. 

Darwin. 
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BOOK IV. 



ARGUMENTATIVE PIECES. 



CHAPTER I. 

ON ANGER. 



Question. — Wheiher Àn^er ought to be tuppresêed entirtfyy or <mly to he 
eonfined wUhm the bouneb cf modération, 

Those who maintain that resentment is blâmable only in 
the excess, support their opinion witli such arguments as 
thèse: 

Since anger is'natural aud useful to man, entirely to 
banish it from our breast would be an equally foolish and 
vain attempt ; for as it is diffieult, and next to impossible, to 
oppose nature to suceess ; so it were imprudent, if we had 
it in our power, to cast away the weapons with which she 
has fumished us for our defence. The best armour against 
injustice is a proper d^ree of spirit, to repel the wrongs 
that are done, or designed againt^t us ; but if we divest our- 
selves of ail resentment, we shall perhaps prove too irreso- 
lute and languid, both in resisting the attacks of injustice, 
and inflicting punishment upon those who hâve committed it. 
We shall therefore sink into contempt, and, by the tameness 
of our spirit, shall invite the malicîous to abuse and affront 
us. Nor will others fail to deny us the regard which is due 
from them, if once they think us incapable of resentment. 
To remain unmoved at gross injuries has the appearance of 
stupidity, and will make us despicable and mean in the eyes 
of many who are not to be iufluenced by anything but their 
fears. 
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And as a nioderate share of resentment is' useful in its 
efTects, so it is innocent in itself, nay, often commèndable. 
The virtue of mildness is no less remote irom insensibilité, 
on the one hand, thai^ from fiuy on the other. It implies 
that we are angry only upon prôper occasions, and in a due 
degree ; that we are never transported beyond the boimds 
of decency, or indulge a deep and lasting re8entment ; that 
we do not follow, but lead our passion, governing it as our 
servant, not submitting ourselves to it as our master. Uoder 
thèse régulations it is certainly excusable, when moved only 
by private wrongs : and, being excited by the injuries which 
others sufTer, it bespeaks a generous mind, and deserves 
commendation. Shall a good man feel no indignation 
against injustice and barbarity ? not even when he is witness 
to shocking instances of them? when he sees a fiieod 
basely and cruely treated ? when he observes — 

Th' oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 
The insolence of offic^ and the spurns 
That patient merit of th' unwortny takes, 

shall he still enjoy himself in perfect tranquillity ? Will it 
De a crime if he conceives the least resentment ? Will it 
not be rather somewhat criminal if he be destitute of it? 
In such cases we are commonly so far from being ashained 
of our anger, as of something mean, that we are proad ot 
it, and confess it openly, as what we count laudable and 
meritorious. 

The truth is, there seems to be something manly, asd, 
we are bold to say, something virtuous, in a just and well- 
conducted resentment. In the mean time, let us not be 
suspected of endeavouring to vindicate rage and peevishnesB, 
and implacable resentment. No ; such is their deformitj, 
so horrid and so manifest are the evils they produce, tbat 
they do not admit of any defence or justification. We con- 
demn, we detest them, as unnatural, brutish, unmanly, and 
monstrous. AU we contend for is, that it is better to be 
moderato in our resentment than to suppress it altogether. 
Let us, therefore, keep it under a strict discipline, and 
carefully restrain it within the bounds which reason pre- 
scribes, with regard to the occasion, degree, and continii- 
ance of it. But let us not présume to extirpate any of thon 
affections which the wisdom of God bas implanted in tVi 
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which are so nicely balanced, and so well adjusied to each 
other, that by destroying one of them we may perhaps dis- 
order and blemkh the whole frame of our nature. 

To thèse arguments^ those who adopt the opinion that 
anger should be entirely suppressed, reply : 

You tell us anger is natural to man ; but nothîng is more 
natural to man tban reason, mildness, and benevolence. 
Now with what propriety can we call that natural to any 
créature which impairs and opposes the most essential and 
distinguishing parts of its constitution ? Sometimes, indeed, 
we may call tbat natural to a species, wliich, being found 
in most of them, is not produced by art or custom. That 
anger is in this sensé natural, we readily grant ; but deny 
that we therefore cannot, or may not, lawfully extinguish it. 
Nature bas committed to our management the &culties of 
the mind, as well as the members of the body ; and, as 
when any of the latter become pernicious to the whole, we 
eut them oif and cast them away ; in like manner, when 
any of our affections are become hurtful and useless in our 
frame, by cutting them off we do not in the least counter- 
act the intention of nature. Now such is anger to a wise 
man. To fools and cuwards it is a necessary evil ; but to a 
person of moderate sensé and virtue it is an evil which bas 
no advantago attending it. The harm it must do him is 
yery apparent. It must ruffle his temper, make him less 
agreeable to his friends, disturb his reason, and unfit him 
for discharging the duties of life in a becoming manner. 
By only diminishing his passion he may lessen, but cannut 
remove the evil ; for the only way to get clear of the one is 
by dismissing the other. 

How, then, will anger be so useful to him as to make it 
worth his while to retain it in any degree? He may défend 
his own rights, assist an injured i'riend, prosecute and punish 
a villain. I say his prudence and friendship, his public 
spirit and calm resolution, will enablehim to do ail this, and 
to do it in a much more safe, proper, and effectuai manner, 
without the assistance of anger than with it. He will bc 
despised and neglected, you say, if he appear to hâve no re- 
sentment. You should rather say, if he appear to hâve no 
sedate wisdom and courage; for thèse qualities will be 
Bufficient of themselves to secure him firom eoTi\;^m^\.^ ^tv^ 
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maintain him in the possession of his just authority. Nor 
does anything commonly lessen us more in the eyes of othen 
than our own passion. It oflen exposeth us to the contempt 
and dérision of those who are not in our power ; and if it 
makes us feared, it also makes us proportionally hated| bj 
our inferiors and dépendants. Let the influence it gives os 
be ever so great, that man must pay very dear for his power 
who procures it at the expense of his own tranquillity and 
peace. 

Besides, the imitation of anger, which is easily finmed, 
will produce the same effect upon others, as if the passion 
was real. If, therefore, to quicken the slow, to rouse the 
inattentive, and restrain the fierce, it is sometimes expédient 
that they believe you are moved, you may put on the ont- 
ward appearance of resentment. Thus you may obtain tiie 
end of anger, without the danger and vexation that attend 
it ; and may préserve your authority without forfeiting the 
peace of your mind. 

However manly and vigorous anger may be thoaght, it 
is in fact but a weak principle, compared with the sedate 
resolution of a wise and virtuous man. The one is uniibnn 
and permanent, like the strength of a person in perfect 
health ; the other, like a force which proceâdeth from a fever, 
is violent for a tinie, but soon leaves the mind more feeble 
than before. To him, therefore, who is armed with a prapa 
firmness of soûl, no degree of passion can be useful in any 
respect. And to say it can ever be laudable and virtuous 
is, indeed, a sufficiently bold assertion. For the moet part 
we blame it in others, and though we are apt to be indul- 
gent enough to our own faults, we are often ashamed of it in 
ourselves. Hence it is common to hear men excusing them- 
selves, and seriously declaring they were not angry, when 
they hâve giveu unquestionable proofs to the contraiy. 
But do we not commend him who resents the injuries done 
to a frieud or innocent person ? Tes, we commend him ; 
yet not for his passion, but for that generosity and fiîend- 
ship of which it is the évidence. For let any one impartially 
eonsider which of thèse characters he esteems the better— 
his who interests himself In the injuries of his friend, and 
zealously défends him with perfect calmess and seieoity of 
temper; or his who pursues the same conduct under the in- 
fluence of resentment. 
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If anger, then, is neither useful nor commendable, it is 
œrtainly the part of wisdom to suppress it entirely. We 
should rather confine it, you ^ell us, within certain bounds ; 
bat how shall we ascertain the lîmits to which it may, and 
bejond which it ought, not to pass ? When we receive a 
manifest injiuy it seenis we may resent it, provided we do 
it with modération. When we sufier a worse abuse, our 
anger, I suppose, may rise somewhat higher. Now as the 
degrees of injustice are infinité, if our anger must always be 
proportioned to the occasion, it may possibly proceed to the 
utmost extravagance. Shall we set bounds to our resent- 
ment while we are yet calm ? How can we be assured that, 
being once let loose, it will not carry us beyond them ? 
Or shall we give passion the reins, imagining we can résume 
them at pleasure, or trusting it will tire or stop itself as 
soon as it has run to its proper length ? As well might we 
think of g^ving laws to a tempest ; as well might we en- 
deavour to run mad by ruie and method. 

In reality, it is much easier to keep ourselves void of 
resentment than to restrain it from excess when it has 
gained admission ; for if reason, while her strength is yet 
«itire, is notable to préserve her dominion, what can shc do 
when her enemy has in part prevailed, and weakened her 
force ? To use the illustration of an excellent author, we 
can prevent the beginnings of some things, whose progress 
aflerwards we cannot hinder. We can forbear to cast our- 
selves down from a précipice, but if once we hâve taken 
the fittal leap we must descend, whether we will or no. 
Thu8 the mind, if duly cautions, may stand firm upon the 
rock of tranquillity ; but if she rashly forsake the summit 
she can scarcely recover herself, but is hurried away down- 
ward by her own passion with increasing violence. 

Do not say that we exhort you to attempt that which is 
impossible. Nature has put it in our power to resist the 
motions of anger. We only plead inability when we want 
an excuse for our own négligence. Were a passionate man 
to foTÎeït a hundred pounds as oflen as he was angry, or 
were he sure he must die the next moment afler the first 
sally of his passion, we should find he had a great command 
of his temper, whenever he could prevail upon himself to 
exercise a proper attention about it. And i^all we not es- 
ie&n it worthy of equal attention, worthy of our ui 
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care and pains, to obtain that immovable tranquillity of 
mind, without which we cannot relish either life itself, or 
any of its enjoyments? — ^Upon the whole, then, we both 
may and ouç^ht, not merely to restraiu, but extirpate anger. 
It is impatient of rule ; in proportion as it prevails it wili 
dîsquiet our minds ; it bas nothing commendable in itsel^ 
nor will it answer any valuable purpose in life. — Hollaxd. 



CHAPTER IL 
VIRTUE OUR HIGHEST INTEBEST- 

I FiND myself existing upon a little spot, surrounded evay 
way by an immense unknown expansion. — Wbere am I? 
What sort of place do I inhabit? is it exactly acoommo- 
dated, in every instance, to my convenience ? Is thero no 
excess of cold, none of beat, to offend me ? Am I neva 
annoyed by animais, either of my own kind, or a différent? 
Is everything subservient to me, as though I had ordered aU 
myself? — No; nothing like it — the farthest from it pofr 
sible. The world appears not then originally made for the 
private convenience of me alone ? It does not. — ^But îs ik 
not possible to accommodate it by my own particular in- 
dustry ? If to accommodate man and beast, heaven and 
earth, — if this be beyond me, it is not possible. Wbat con- 
séquence then foUows ? Or can there be aqy other than 
this ? If I seek an interest of my own, detached from thst 
of others, I seek an interest which is chimerical, and eaïf 
never hâve existence. 

How, then, must I détermine ? Hâve I no interest ai ail ? 
If I hâve not, I am a fool for staying hère. 'Tis a smoky 
house, and the sooner out of it the better. — But whyno 
interest ? Can I be contented with none but one sepaiate 
and detached ? Is a social interest joined with others such 
an absurdity as not to be admitted ? The bee, the beaver, 
and the tribes of herding animais, are enough to convinoe 
me that the thing is, somewhere at least, possible. How, 
tbm, am I «ssur^ that it is uot eciually true of maa ? Adnit 
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t, and what follows ? If so, then honour and justice are my 
oterest ; then the whole train of moral virtues are my in- 
erest ; without some portion of which not even thieves can 
aaintain society. 

But farther still — I stop not hère — I pursue this social 
nterest as ^r as I can trace my several relations. I pass 
rom my own stock, my own neighbourhood, my own nation, 
o the whole race of mankind, as dispersed throughout the 
iarth. — An^ I not related to them ail by the mutual aids of 
lommerce ; by the gênerai intercourse of arts and letters ; 
)y that common nature, of which we ail participate? — 
Again, I must hâve food and clothing — without a proper 
l^nial warmth I instantly perish. j^m I not related, in this 
âew, to the very earth itself ; to the distant sun, from 
rhose beams I dérive vigour ; to that stupendous course 
LDd order of the infinité host of ïïeaven, by which the times 
ind seasons ever uniformly pass on ? Were this order once 
•onfounded, I could not probably survive a moment, so 
.bisolutely do I dépend on this common gênerai welfare. 

Wh^t, then, hâve I to do, but to enlarge Virtue into Piety ? 
S^ot only honour and justice, and what I owe to man, are 
ay interest ; but gratitude also, acquiescence, résignation, 
idoration, and ail I owe to this great polity, and its greater 
îovernor, our common Parent. 

But if ail thèse moral and divine habits be my interest, I 
leed not, surely, seek for a better. I hâve an interest com- 
latible with the spot on which I live ; I hâve an interest 
rhich may exist, without altering the plan of Providence ; 
frithout mending or marri ng the gênerai order of events. 
'. can bear whatever happens with manlike magnanimity ; 
ian be contented, and fully happy in the good which I pos- 
ess ; apd can pass through this turbid, this fickle, fleeting 
leriod, without bewailings, or envyings, or murmurings, or 
omplaints. Harris. 
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CHAPTER m. ] 

ON THE BAME SUBJECT. 

All men pursue good ; and would be happy, if thej knew 
how ; not happy for minutes, and misérable for houis ; but 
happy, if possible, through every part of their existence. 
Either, therefore, there is a good of this steady durable kind, 
or there is none. If none, then ail good must be transient 
and uneertain ; and if so, an object of lowest value, whlck 
can little deserve either our attention or inquiiy. !Bat if 
there be a better good, such a good as we are seeking; 
like every other thing it must be derived from some cause, 
and that cause must be either extemal, internai, or mised, 
inasmuch as, except thèse three, there is no other possible. 
Now a steady, durable good cannot be derived ftom an 
external cause, by reason all derived from extemals mut 
iluctuate, as they fluctuate. By the same rule, not fiom • 
mixture of the two ; because the part which is extemal will 
proportionally destroy its essence. What, then, remains bat 
the cause internai ; the very cause which we hâve supposed, 
when we place the sovereign good in Mind — in rectitude of 
Conduct ? Habsis. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 

Among other excellent arguments for the Immortality d 
the Soûl, there is one dra\vn from the perpétuai progren of 
the soûl to its perfection without a possibility of ever ani? • 
ing at it ; which is a hint that I do not reiuember to bave 
seen opened and improved by others who hâve written on 
this subject, thougli it seems to me to carry a great wé^ 
with it. How can it enter into the thoughts of man, tbit 
the soûl, which is capable of such immense perfections, and 
of receiving new improvements to all etemity, shall &U 
away into nothing almost as soon as it is created ! An 
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such abilities made for no purpose ? A brute arrives at a 
point of perfection, that he can never pass ; in a few years 
he has ail the endowments he is capable of, and were he to 
live ten thousand more, would be the same thing he is at 
présent. Were a human soûl thus at a stand in her accom- 
plishments, were her £su;ulties to be full blown, and incapable 
of &rther enlargement, I could imagine she might fall away 
insensibly, and drop at once into a state of annihilation ; but 
can we believe a thinking being, that is in a perpétuai pro- 
gress of improvement, and travelling on from perfection to 
perfection, after having just looked abroad into the nvorks 
of her Creator, and made a few discoveries of his infinité 
goodness, wisdom, and power, must perish at her first 
setting out, and in the very beginning of her inquiries ? 

Man, considered in his présent state, seems only sent into 
the world to propagate his kind. He provides himself with 
a saooessor, and immediately quits his post to make room 
fyt him. 

He does not seem born to enjoy life, but to deliver it 
down to others. This is not surprising to consider in ani- 
mais which are formed for our use, and can finish their 
Enisiiiess in a short life. The silkworm, afler having spun 
her task, lays her eggs and dies. But in this life, man can 
never take in his fall measure of knowledge ; nor has he 
tinie to subdue his passions, establish his soûl in virtue, and 
oome up to the perfection of his nature, before he is hurried 
off the stage. Would an infinitely wise Being make such 
glorious créatures for so mean a purpose ? Can he delight in 
the production of such abortive intelligences, such short- 
li ved reasonable beings ? Would he give us talents that are 
not to be exerted ? capacities that are never to be gratified ? 
How can we find that wisdom, which shines through ail his 
Works, in the formation of man, without looking on thb 
world as only a nursery for the next ; and believing, that 
the several générations of rational créatures, which rise up 
and disappear in such quick succession, are only to receive 
their first rudiments of existence hère, and aflerwards to be 
transplanted into a more iriendly climate, where they may 
spread and flourish to ail eternity ? 

There is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing and triumph- 
ant considération in religion, than this of the perpétuai pro- 
gress which the soûl makes toward the perfection of U» 
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nature without ever arriving at a period in it. To look 
upon the soûl as going on from strength to strength; to 
consider, that she is to shine for ever with new accessionfl 
of glory, and brighten to ail eternity ; tliat she wiU be still 
adding virtue to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge ; car- 
ries in it something wonderfully agreeable to that ambition 
which is natnral to the mind of man. Nay, it must be a 
prospect pleasing to God himself, to see his création for 
ever beautifying in his eyes, and drawing nearer to him bj 
greater degreea of resemblance. 

Methinks this single considération of the prog^re» of • 
finite spirit to perfection will be sufflcient to extingmsh aÙ 
envy in inferior natures, and ail contempt in superior. That 
cherub, which now appéars as a God to a. human sou], knows 
very well, that the period will corne about in eternity xfheû. 
the human soûl shall be as perfect as he himself how la; 
nay, when she shall look down upon that degree of perfec- 
tion as much as she now falls short of it. It is tme, tiie 
higher nature still advances, and by that means préserves 
his distance and superiority in the scale of being ; but he 
knows, that, how high soever the station is of which he 
stands possessed at présent, the inferior nature will at length 
mount up to it, and shine forth in the samedeg^ree of gloiy. 

With what astonishment and vénération may we look into 
our soûls, where there are such hidden stores of virtue and 
knowledge, such inexhausted sources of perfection î We 
know not yet what we shall be, nor will it ever enter into 
the heart of man to conceive the glory that will be always 
in reserve for him. The soûl, considered in relation to its 
Creator, is like one of those mathematical lines, that may 
draw nearer to another for ail eternity without a possibili^ 
of touching it ; and can there be a thought so ttansporting) 
as to consider ourselves in thèse perpétuai approachea to 
Him, who is liot only the standard of perfection, but of 
liappiness ? 

Spbctatob. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Oir THB BEING OF A 60D. 

Bstibe; — The world shut ont; — thy thoughts call 

honië: — 
Imagination's aiiy wîng repress : — 
liOck up thy sensés ; — let no passions stir ; — 
Wake ail to Reason — let her reign alone ; . 
Then, in thy soul's deep silence, and the depth 
Of Nature's silence, midnight, thus inquire : 

What am I ? and from whence ? I nothing know 
But that I am ; and, since I am, conclude 
Somethmg etemal : had there e'er been nought, 
Nought still had been : Eternal there must be — 
But what etemal ? Why not human race, 
And Adam's ancestors without an end ? — 
That's hard to be conceiv'd ; since ev'ry link 
Of that long chain'd succession is so frail : 
Can every part dépend, and not the whole ? 
Yet grant it true ; new diffîculties rise ; 
l'm still quite out at sea ; nor see the shore. 
Whence earth, and thèse bright orbs ? — Eternal too ? 
Grant matter was eternal : still thèse orbs 
Would want some other Father — much design 
Is seen in ail their motions, ail their makes. 
Design implies intelligence and art, 
That can't be from themselves — or man ; that art 
Man scarce can comprehend could man bestow ? 
And nothing greater yet allow'd than man. — 
Who motion, foreign to the smallest grain, 
Shot through vast masses ofenormous weight? 
Who bid brute matter's restive lump assume 
Such varions forms, and gave it wings to fly ? 
Has matter innate motion ? Then each atom, 
Asserting its indisputable right 
To dance, would form a universe of dust. 
Has matter none ? Then whence thèse glorious forms 
And boundless flights, from shapeless and repos'd ? 
Has matter more than motion ? Has it thought, 
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Judgment, and genius ? Is it deeply learn'd 
In mathematics ? Has it fram'd such laws, 
Which, but to guess, a Newton made immortal ? — 
If art to form, and counsel to conduct, 
And that with greater far than human skill, 
Réside not in each block ; — a Godhead reigns : — 
And, if a GoD there b, that God how great 1 

YOUNO. 
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BOOK V. 



ORATIONS AND HARANGUES. 



CHAPTER I. 

niNlTJS BRUTUS OVER THE DEAD BODY OF LUCRETIA. 

Tes, noble lady ! I swear by thîs blood, which was once so 
Hire, and which nothing but royal villany could hâve pol- 
utedy that I will pursue Lucius Tarquinius the proud, his 
vicked wife, and their children, with fire and .sword; nor 
vill I ever suffer any of that &mily, or of any other what- 
toever, to be king in Rome. Ye Gods, I call you to wit- 
less this my oath ! — There, Romans, turn your eyes to that 
ad spectacle — the daughter of Lucretius, Collatinus's wife 
— she died by her own hand. See there a noble lady, whom 
he lust of a Tarquin reduced to the necessity of being her 
wn executioner, to attest her innocence. Hospitably en- 
ertained by her as a kinsman of her husband's, Sextus, the 
lerfidious guest, became her brutal ravisher. The chaste, 
he gênerons Lucretia could not survive the insuit. Glori- 
ms woman ! but once only treated as a slave, she thought 
Lfe no longer to be endured. Lucretia, a woman, disdained 
k life that depended on a tyrant's will ; and sliall we, shall 
nen, with such an example before our eyes, and aller five 
ind twenty years of ignominious servitude, shall we, through 
.fear of dying, defer one single instant to assert our liberty ? 
!îo, Romans, now is the time ; the favourable moment we 
Mtve so long waited for is corne. Tarquin is not at Rome. 
The patricians are at the head of the enterprise. The city 
sabundantly provided with men, arms, and ail tliings ne- 
iessary. There is nothing wanting to secure the success, if 
ar own courage do not fail us, Can ail thèse warrioi^^^Vvc^ 
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hâve ever been so brave when foreign enemies were to be 
subâued, or when conquests were to be made to gratify the 
ambition and avarice of Tarquin, be then only ccwards, 
when they are to deliver themselves from slavery ? Some 
of you are perhaps intimidated by the army which Tarquin 
now commands : The soldiers, you imagine, wiU take the 
part of their gênerai. Banish so groundless a fear. The 
love of liberty is natural to ail men. Your fellow citixens 
in the camp feel the weight of oppression with as quick a 
sensé as you that are in Rome : they will as eagerly seize 
the occasion of throwing off the yoke. But let us grant 
there may be some among them, who through baseness of 
spirit, or a bad éducation, will be dL<<posed to faveur the 
tyrant. The number of thèse can be but small, and we hâve 
means suflicient in our hands, to reduce them to veatoa, 
They hâve left us hostages more dear to them than life. 
Their wives, their children, their fathers, their mothers^tre 
hère in the city. Courage, Romans I the Gods are for os ; 
those Gods, whose temples and altars the impious Tarquin 
has profaned with sacrifices and libations made with poUutcd 
hands, polluted with blood, and with numberless unexpiatid 
crimes committed against his'subjects. Ye Gods, who pro- 
tected our forefathers ; ye Genii, who watch for the prêter^ 
vation and glory of Rome, do you inspire us with courtga 
and unanimity in this glorious cause, and we will to our lut 
breath défend your worship from profanation. iLiTr, 



CHAPTER II. 

HANNIBAL TO HIS SOLDIERS. 

I KNOW not, soldiers, whether you or your prisoners be m» 
compassed by fortune with the stricter bonds and neoetrititth 
Two seas enclose you on the right and left ; — not a ship (• 
flee to for escaping. Before you is the Po, a river broidcr 
and more rapid than the Rhône ; behind you are the Alps, 
over which, even when your numbers were nnrliminiahed, 
you were hardly able to force a passage. Hère, then, sol- 
diers, you must either conquer or die the very firet hoor 
you meet the enemy. But the same fortune, which hM 
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is laid you under the necessity of fighting, bas set before 
yur eyes those rewards of victorv, than which no man was 
nr wont to wish for greater from the immortal Gods. 
ould we by our valour recover only Sicily and Sardinia, 
ich were ravished from our fathers, thèse would be no în- 
niderable prizes. Yet what are thèse? The wealth of 
fOÈBj whatever riches she has heaped together in the spoils 
nations, ail thèse, with the masters of them, will be yours. 
m hâve been long enough employed in driving the cattle 

the vast mountains of Lusitania and Celtiberia ; yoi. 

hitherto met with no reward worthy of the labours and 
Bgera you hâve undergone. The time is now corne, to 
ip the full recompence of your toilsome marches over so 
Hy mountains and rivers ; and through so many nations^ 
of them in anns. This is the place which fortune has 
^olnted to be the limits of your labours ; it is hère that 
I will finish your glorious warfare, and receive an ample 
■mpence of your completed service. For I would not 
m jou imagine, that victory will be as difficult, as the 
l|B c^ a Bonian war is great and sounding. It has often 
Ipioed, that a despised enemy has given a bloody battle, 
I the most renowned kings and nations hâve by a small 
It been overthrown. And if you but take away the 
ttor of the Roman name, what is there wherein they may 
■d in compétition with you ? For (to say nothing of your 
Hee in war for twenty years together with so much valour 
I suocess) from the very pillars of Hercules, from the 
aOy from the utmost bounds of the earth, through so 
oy warlike nations of Spain and Gaul, are you not come 
ler yictorious ? And with whom are you now to fight ? 
kh raw soldiers, an undisciplined army, beaten, van- 
iiied, besieged by the Gauls the very last summer, an 
j unknown to their leader, and unacquainted with him, 
Kfy «hall I, who was born I might almost say, but cer- 
tr brought up, in the tent of my &ther, that most ex- 
mt oserai ; shall 1, the conquerorof Spain and Gaul, 
-not only of the Alpine nations, but, which is greater 
of the Alps themselves ; shall I compare myself with 
]ui]f year captain? A captain before whom should 
place ttie two armies without their ensigns, I am per^ 
ed he would not know to which of them he is consuL 
joem it no small advantage, soldierS) that llist^^ 
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one amoDg you who has not oflen been an eye-witness of 
my exploits in war; not one, of whose valour I myself 
hâve not been a spectator, so as to be able to name the 
times and places of his noble achievements ; that with 
soldiers, whom I liave a thousand times praised and re- 
warded, and whose pupil I was before I became their 
gênerai, I shall march against an army of men, strangers 
to one another. 

On what side soever I tum my eyes, I behold ail full of 
courage and strength ; a vétéran infantry ; a most gallant 
cavalry: you, my allies, most faithful and valiant; you, 
Carthaginians, whom not only your country's cause, but the 
justest anger impels to battle. The hope, the courage of 
assailants, is always greater than of those who act upon the 
défensive. With hostile banners displayed, you are corne 
down upon Italy; you bring the war. Grief, injuries, 
indignities fire your minds, and spur you forward to re- 
venge I — First they demanded me; that I, your gênerai, 
should be delivered up to them ; next, ail of you who had 
fought at the siège of Sagimtum ; and we were to be put 
to death by the extremest tortures. Proud and cniel 
nation ! Every thing must be yours, and at your disposai ! 
You are to prescribe to us with whom we shall make war, 
with whom we shall make peace! You are to set us 
bounds ; to shut us up within hills and rivers ; but you^ 
you are not to observe the limits which yourselves hâve 
fixed. Pass not the Iberus. What next ? Touch not the 
Saguntines* Saguntum is upon the Iberus, move not a 
step toward that city. It is a small matter, theu, that you 
hâve deprived us of our ancient possessions, Sicily and 
Sardinia; you would hâve Spain too? Well, we duJl 
yield Spain ! and then — you will pass into Africa. WiU 
pass, did I say ? — This very year they ordered one of their 
consuls into Africa, the other into Spain. No, soldien, 
there is nothing left for us, but what we can yindictte 
with our swords. Corne on, then. Be men. The BmnaiM 
may with mure safety be cowards ; they hâve their own 
country behind them, hâve places of refuge to fiée to, and 
are secure from danger in the roads thither ; but for you 
there is no middle fortune between death and victory. Let 
this be but well fixed in your minds, and once again I say, 
you are conquerors, . 
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CHAPTER III. 

C. MAEIUS TO THE ROMANS, ON THEIR HESITATING 
TO APPOINT HIM GENERAL IN THE EXPEDITION 
AGAINST JUGURTHA, MERELY ON ACCOUNT OF HIS 
EXTRACTION. 

It is but too common, ray countrymen, to observe a ma- 
terial différence between the behaviour of those who stand 
candidates for places of power and trust, before and after 
their obtaining them. They solicit them in one manner, 
and exécute them in another. They set out with a great 
appearance of activity, humility, and modération ; and they 
quickly fall into sloth, pride, and avarice. It is, un- 
doubtedly, no easy matter to discharge, to the gênerai 
satis&ction, the duty of a suprême commander in trouble- 
some times. I a m, I hope, duly sensible of the importance 
of the office I propose to take upon me, for the service of 
my country. To carry on, with effect, an expensive war, 
and yet be frugal of the public money ; to oblige those to 
serve, whom it may be délicate to offend ; to conduct, at 
the same time, a complicated variety of opérations; to 
conc^ measures at home answerable to the state of things 
abroad ; and to gain every valuable end, in spite of oppo- 
sition from the envions, the factions, and the diisaffected ; to 
do ail this, my country men, is more difficult than is 
generally thought. And, beside the disadvantages which 
are common to me with ail others in eminent stations, my 
case is, in this respect, peculiarly hard; that whereas a 
commander of patrician rank, if he is guilty of a n^lect, 
or breach of duty, has his great connexions, the antiquity 
of his family, the important services of his ancestors, and 
the multitudes he has by power engaged in his interest, to 
screen him from condign punishment ; my whole safety 
dépends upon myself, which renders it the more indispen- 
sably necessary for me to take care that my conduct be 
clear and unexceptionable. Besides, I am well aware, my 
countrymen, that the eye of the public is upon me : and 
that, though the impartial, who prefer the real advantages 
of the commonwealth to ail other considérations, &,vour 
my pretensionsy the patricians want nothing so much as an 
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occasion against me. It is therefore my fixed resolution, 
to use my best endeavours that you be not disappointed 
iu me, and that their indirect designs against me may be 
defeated. I hâve, from my youth, been fitmiliar with toils 
and with dangers. I was iaithful to your interest, my 
countrymen, when I served you for no reward but that of 
honour. It is not my design to betray you now that you 
hâve conferred upon me a place of profit. You bave com- 
mitted to my conduct the war against Jugurtha. Tbe 
patricians are offended at this ; but where would be the 
wisdom of giving such a command to one of their hondor- 
ablc body, a person of illustrious birth, of aneient iamlly, 
of innumerable statues, but — of no expérience? What 
service would his long line of dead ancestors, or his mul- 
titude of motionless statues, do his country in the day of 
battle ? What could such a gênerai do, but, in his trépi- 
dation and inexpérience, hâve recourse to some inferior 
commander for direction in difïiculties, to whieh he was 
not himself equal ? Thus, your patrician gênerai would, 
in fact, hâve a gênerai over him ; so that the acting com- 
mander would still be a plebeian. So true is this, my 
countrymen, that I hâve myself known those who hâve 
been chosen consuls begin then to read the history of their 
own country, of which till that time they were totally 
ignorant ; that is, they first obtained the employment, and 
then bethought themselves of the qualifications necessary 
for the proper discharge of it. I submit to your judgment, 
Homans, on which side the advantage lies, when a com- 
parison is made between patrician haughtiness and plebeian 
expérience. The very actions, which they hâve only read, 
I hâve partly seen, and partly myself achieved. What 
they know by reading, I know by action. They are 
pleased to slight my mean l^irth ; I despise their mean 
characters. Want of birth and fortune is the objection 
against me ; want of personal wortb, against them. Bot 
are not ail men of the same species ? What can make a 
difièrence between one man and another but the endow* 
ments of the mind ? For my part, I shall always look 
upon the bravest man as the noblest man. Suppose it wero 
inquired of the fathers of such patricians as Albinos and 
Bestia, whether, if they had their choice, they would désire 
sons of their character, or of mine; what woold tbej 
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aiiswer, but that they should wish the worthiest to be their 
sons ? If the patricians hâve reason to despise me, let tbein 
likewise despise their ancestors, whose nobility was the 
fruit of their virtue. Do they envy the honours bestowed 
upon me ? Let them envy likewise my labours, my ab- 
stinence, and t})e dangers I hâve undergone for my country ; 
by which I hâve acquired them. But those worthless 
xaen lead such a life of inactivity, as if they despîsed any 
honours you can bestow ; while they aspire to honours, as 
if they had deserved them by the most industrious virtue. 
They arrogate the rewards of activity for their having 
enjoyed thé pleasures of luxury. Yet none oan be more 
lavish than they are in praise of their ancestors. And they 
imagine they honour themselves by celebrating their fore- 
fiithers; whereas they do the very contrary. For, as 
much as their ancestors were distinguished for their virtues, 
80 much are they disgraced by their vices. The glory of 
aopestors oasts a light^ indeed, upon their posterity ; but il 
oiily serves to show what the descendants are. It alike ex- 
hibtts to public view their degeneracy and their worth. I 
own I cannot boast of the deeds of my forefathers ; but I 
hope I may answer the cavils of the patricians, by standing 
up in defence of what I hâve myself donc. Observe now, 
my countrymen, the injustice of the patricians. They 
arrogate to themselves honours on account Df the exploits 
done by their forefathers, while they will not allow me the 
due praise for performing the very same sort of actions in 
my own person. He has no statues, they cry, of his Êunily. 
He can trace ne vénérable line of ancestors. — What then! 
Il it matter of more praise to disgrâce our illustrions aa- 
oestors, than to become illustrions by our own good be- 
haviour ? What if I can show no statues of my family ! I 
oaa show the standards, the armour, and the trappings, 
which I hâve myself taken from the vanquished ; I can 
•how the scars of those wounds which I hâve received by 
&cing the enemies of my country. Thèse are my statues. 
Thèse are the honours I boast of ; not left me by in- 
heritance, as theirs ; but earned by toil, by abstinence, by 
valour, amidst clouds of dust and seas of blood ; scènes of 
action, where those efFeminate patricians, who endeavour, 
by indirect means, to depreciate me in your esteem, hâve 
never dared to show their faces. Sa.hji8T« 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CALISTHENES'S KEPROOF OF CLEON'S FLATTEBY TO 

ALEXANDEB. 

If tbe king were présent, Cleon, there would be no need 
of my answering to what you hâve just proposed. He 
would hinSself reprove you for endeavouring to draw him 
into an imitation of foreign absurdities, and for bringing^ 
euvy upon him by such unmanly flattery. As he is absent, 
I take upon me to tell you, in his name, that no praise is 
lasting but what is rational ; and that you do what you can 
to lessen his glory, instead of adding to it. Heroes bave 
never, among us, been deified, till after their death. And 
whatever may be your way of thinking, Cleon, for my 
part, I wish the king may not, for many years to corne, 
obtain that honour. You hâve mentioned, as précédents 
of what you propose, Hercules and Bacchus. Do you 
imagine, Cleon, that they were deified over a cup of wîne ? 
And are you and I qualified to niake gods ? Is the king, 
our sovereign, to receive his divinity from you and me, 
who are his subjects ? First try your power, whether you 
can make a king. It is surely easier to make a king âian 
a god ! to give an earthly dominion, than a throne in 
heaven. I only wish, that the gods may hâve heaid, 
without offence, the arrogant proposai you hâve made of 
adding one to their number ; and that they may still be so 
propitious to us, as to grant the continuance of that success 
to our affairs, with which they hâve hitherto favoured uSi 
For my part, I am not ashamed of my country ; nor do I 
approve of our adopting the rites of foreign nations, or 
leaming from them how we ought to révérence our kings. 
To receive laws, or rules of conduct, from them^ what is 
it, but to confess ourselves inferior to them ? 

QUINTUS CUBTIUS. 
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CHAPTER V. 

tHE SCYTHIAN AMBASSADOR TO ALEXANDER 

F your person were as gigantic as your desires, the world 
'ould not contain you. Your right hand would touch the 
Bust, and your left the west, at the same time. Tou grasp 
t more than you are eqiial to. From Europe you reach 
luna ; firom Ajsia you lay hold on Europe. And if you should 
onquer ail mankind, you seem disposed to wage war with 
roods and snows, with rivers and wild beasts, and to attempt 
3 subdue nature. But hâve you considered the nsual course 
f things ? Hâve you reflected, that great trees are many 
ears in growing to their height, and are eut down in an 
our ? It is foolish to think of the fruit only^ without con- 
idering the height you hâve to climb, to corne at it. Take 
Bure, lest, while you strive to reach the top, you fall to the 
Tonnd with the branches you hâve laid hold on. The lion, 
rben dead, is devoured by ravens ; and rust consumes the 
ardness of iron. There is nothing so strong, but it is in 
aoger from what is weak. It will therefore be your wis- 
om to take care how you venture beyond your reach. Be- 
ides, what hâve you to do with the Scythians, or the Scy- 
liians with you ? We hâve never invaded Macedon : why 
bould you attack Scythia ? We inhabit vast déserts, and 
athless woods, where we do not want to hear of the name 
f Alexander. We are not disposed to submit to slavery, 
nd we hâve no ambition to tyrannize over any nation. 
?liat you may understand the genius of the Scythians, we 
resent you with a yoke of oxen, an arrow, and a goblet. 
Ve use thèse respectively in our commerce with friends and 
dth foes. We give to our friends the corn which we raise 
y the labour of our oxen ; with the goblet we join them in 
ouring drink ofFerings to the gods ; and with arrows we 
tts^ek our enemies. We hâve conquered those who hâve 
ttempted to tyrannize over us in our own country, and 
ikewise the kings of the Medes and Persians, when they 
oade unjust war upon us ; and we hâve opened to ourselves 
. way into Egypt. You prétend to be the punisher of r||i^ 
)ers, and are yourself the gênerai robber of mBuVAtvÀ* ^F 
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hâve taken Lydia ; you hâve seized Syria ; you are master 
of Persia ; you hâve subdued the Bactrians ; and attacked 
India. Ail this will not satîsfy you, unless you lay your 
greedy and insatiable hands upon our âocks and our henk 
How imprudent is your conduet ! You grasp at riches, the 
possession of which only increases your avarice. ITou in- 
crease your hunger by what should produce satiety ; so tbat 
the more you hâve, the more you désire. But hâve you 
forgot how long the conquest of the Bactrians detained 
you ? While you were subduing them, the Sogdians re- 
volted. Your victories serve no other purpose than to find 
you employment by producing new wars. For the business 
of every conquest is twofold ; to win, and to préserve. And 
though you may be the greatest of warriors, you must 
expect that the nations you conquer will endeavour to shake 
off the yoke as fast as possible. For what people chooses 
to be under foreign dominion ? If you will cross the Tamis, 
you may travel over Scythia, and observe how extensive a 
territory we inhabit; but to conquer us is quite anotber 
business. Your army is loaded with the cumbrous spoils of 
many nations. You will find the poverty of the Scythians 
at one time too nimble for your pursuit ; and at another 
time, when you think we are fied far enough from you, yoa 
will hâve us surprise you in your camp : for the l^cythiaos 
attack with no less vigour than they flee. Why should we 
put you in mind of the vastness of the country you will hâve 
to conquer ! The déserts of Scythia are commonly talked 
of in Greece ; and ail the world knows that our delight \s 
to dwell at large, and not in towns or plantations. It will 
therefore be your wisdom, to keep with strict attentioo 
what you hâve gained. Catching at more, you may lose 
what you hâve. We hâve a proverbial saying in Scythia, 
That fortune has no feet, and is fumished only with hands, 
to distribute her capricious faveurs ; and with fins, to diode 
the grasp of those to whom she has been bountiful. Yoo 
give yourself out to be a god, the son of Jupiter Hanunoo. 
It suits the character of a god to bestow ^vours on mor- 
tais ; not to deprive them of what good they hâve. But if 
you are no God, reflect on the precarious condition of ha* 
manity. You will thus show more wisdom than by dwdl- 
ing on those subjects which hâve puffed up your pride, and 
^fwûfe you forgâ youmli. Yoxx w^ how little you aif 
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likely to gain by attempting the conquest of Scjthia. On 
the other hand, you may, if you please, hâve in us a valu- 
able alliance. We command the bordera of both Europe 
and Asia. There is nothing between us and Bactria but 
the river Tanais; and our territory extends to Thrace, 
which, as we hâve heard, borders on Macedon. If you 
décline attacking us in a hostile manner, you may hâve our 
friendship. Nations which hâve never been at war are on 
an equal footing ; but it is in vain that confidence is re- 
posed in a conquered people. There can be no sincère 
friendship between the oppressor and the oppressed. Even 
in peace, the latter think themselves entitled to the rîghts 
of war against the former. We will, if you think good, 
enter into a treaty with you, according to our manner, 
which is not by signing, sealing, and taking the gods to 
witness, as is the Grecian custom; but by doing actual 
services. The Scythians are not used to promise, but to 
perform without promising ; and they think an appeal to 
the gods superfluous, for that those who havè no regard 
for the esteem of men will not hesitate to offend the gods 
by perjury. You may therefore consider with yourself, 
whether you had better hâve a people of such a character, 
and so situate as to hâve it in their power either to serve 
you, or to annoy you, according as you treat them, for 
allies, or for enemies. Quintus Curtius. 



CHAPTER VI. 

GALGACUS THE GENERAL OF THE CALEBOWn TO HIS 
ARMT, TO INCITE THEM TO ACTION AGAINST THE 
BOMANS. 

When I reflect on the causes of the war, and the cîrcum- 
stances of our situation, I feel a strong persuasion, that our 
united efforts on the présent day will prove the begiiming 
of unîversal liberty to Britain. For none of us are hitherto 
debased by slavery ; and we hâve no prospect of a secure 
retreat behind us, either by land or sea, while the Roman 
fleet hovers around. Thus the use of arms, which is at ail 
tîmfiê honourable to the brave, hère offers the only safety 
even to cowards. Tn ail the battles which hav^ ^^lVi^«v\ 
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fought with various success against the Romans, the re- 
sources of hope and aid were in our hands ; for we, the 
noblest inhabitants of Britain, and therefore statîoned in its 
deepest recesses, far from the view of servile shores, hâve 
preserved even our eyes unpolluted by the contact of sub- 
jection. TVe, at the fartheist limits both of land and liberty, 
hâve been defended to this day by the obscurity of our âtua- 
tion and of our famé. The extremity of Britain is now 
disclosed ; and whatever is uuknown becomes an object of 
importance. But there is no nation beyond us ; nothing 
but waves and rocks ; and the Romans are before us. Tha 
arrogance of thèse invaders it will be in vain to cncounter 
by obsequiousness and submission. Thèse plunderers of 
the world, after exhausting the land by their dévastations, 
are rifling the océan ; stimulated by avarice, if their enemy 
be rich ; by ambition, if poor : unsatiated by the East and 
by the West : the only people who behold wealth and indi- 
gence with equal avidity. To ravage, to slaughter, to 
usurp under false titles, they call empire ; and when tfiey 
make a désert, they call it peace. 

Our children and relations are, by the appointment of 
Nature, rendered the dearest of ail things to us. Thèse are 
torn away by levies to foreign servitude. Our wîves and 
sisters, though they should escape the violation of hostile 
force, are polluted under the names of friendship and ho»- 
pitality. Our estâtes and possessions are consumed in tri- 
butes ; our grain in contributions. Even the powers of our 
bodies are wom down, amid stripes and insults, in clearing 
woods and draining marshes. "Wretches born to slavery 
are first bouglit, and afterwards fed by their masters : Bri- 
tain continually buys, continually feeds her own servitude. 
And as among domestic slaves every new corner serves for 
the scorn and dérision of his fellows ; so, in" this ancient 
household of the world, we, as the last and vilest, are 
sought out for destruction. For we hâve neither cultivated 
laiids, nor mines, nor harbours, which can induce them to 
préserve us for our labours ; and our valeur and unsubmit- 
ting spirit will only render us more obnoxious to our impe- 
rious masters ; while the very remoteness and secrecy of 
our situation, in proportion as it conduces.to security, will 
tend to inspire suspicion. Since, then, ail hopes of foigive- 
uess are vain, let those at Icngth assume courage, to whon 
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glory, to whom safety is dear. The Brigantines, even under 
a female leader, had force enough to bum the enemy's 
settlements, to storm their camps ; aud, if success had not 
introduced négligence and inactivity, would hâve been able 
entirely to throw ofF the yoke. And shall not we, un- 
touched, imsubdued, and struggling not for the acquisition, 
but the continnance of liberty, déclare at the very fîrst onset 
what kind of men Caledonia has reserved for her defence ? 
Can you imagine, that the Romans are as brave in war 
as they are insolent in peace ? Acquiring renown from our 
discords and dissensions, they convert the errors of their 
enemies to the glory of their own army; an army com- 
pounded of the most différent nations, which, as success 
alone has kept together, misfortune will certainly dissipate. 
Unless, inde^, you can suppose that Gauls, and Germans, 
and (I blush to say it) even Britons, lavishing their blood 
for a foreign state, to which they hâve been longer foes 
than subjects, will bé retained by loyalty and affection ! 
Terror and dread alone— weak bonds of attachment — are 
the ties by which they are restrained ; and when thèse are 
once broken, those who cease to fear will begin to hâte. 
Every incitement to victory is on our side. The Romans 
hâve no wives to animate them ; no parents to upbraid their 
flight. Most of them hâve either no habitation, or a distant 
one. Few in number, ignorant of the country, looking 
aiound in silent horror at the woods, seas, and a h aven 
itself unknown to them, they are delivered by the gods, as 
it were imprisoned and bound, into our hands. Be not ter- 
rified with an idle show, and the glitter of silver and gold, 
which can neither protect nor wound. In the very ranks 
of the enemy we shall find our own bands. The Britons 
will acknowledge their own cause. The Gauls will recol- 
lect their former liberty. The Germans will désert them, 
as the Usipii hâve lately done. Nor is there anything for- 
midable behind them : — ungarrisoned forts ; colonies of 
invalids; municipal towns distempered and distracted be- 
tween unjust masters and ill-obeying subjects. Hère is 
your gênerai ; hère y our army. There, tribu tes, mines, 
and ail the train of servile punishraents ; which whether to 
bear etemally, or instantly to revenge, this Held must déter- 
mine. March, then, to battle ; and think of your ancestors 
and your posterity. TxciTVi^. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

THE EARL OF ARUNI)EL*S SPEECH, PROPOSING AS AC- 
COMMODATION BETWEEN HENRY IL AND STEPHEN. 

In the midst cf a wide and open plam, Henry faund St^hen eneamfei^ 
and pitched fus oum tents within a quarter qf a mile qfhtm, preparhg fit 
htUtia with ail the eoffemesâ that the deeire çfen^idre and gUny eouUextUe 



in a brave and ymUhful heart, elate with auecess. 8tq>hen abo wwdk 
to bring the contest between them to a speedy dwision : but whUe he tad 
ISustcux were consutting with William of Ipres^ in whose affèetkm tka 
mœt confided^ and by whose private adoice they took ail Iheir wteoêwrm, m 
JSarl (^ Arundel having asaembled the Mnglish nobility and parinàfol 
officers, tpoke to this effect : 

It îs now above sîxteen years, that, on a doubtfui and dis- 
puted claim to the crown, the rage of civil war bas almost 
continually infested this kingdom. During this melancholy 
period how much blood has been shed ! What dévastations 
and misery hâve been brought on the people I The laws 
hâve lost their force, the crown its authority : lieentiousness 
and impunity hâve shaken ail the foundations of public 
security. This great and noble nation has been delivered 
a prey to the basest of foreigners, the abominable scuin of 
Flanders, Brabant, and Bretagne ; robbers rather than sol- 
diers, restrained by no laws, divine or human, tied to no 
country, subject to no prince, instruments of ail tyianny, 
violence, and oppression. At the same time, our cruel 
neighbours, the Welsh and the Scotch, calling themselves 
allies or auxiliaries to the Empress, but in reality enemles 
and destroyers of England, hâve broken their bounds, 
ravaged our borders, and taken from us whole provinces, 
which we can never hope to recover ; while, instead of em- 
ploying our united force against them, we continue thus 
madly, without any care of our public safety or national 
honour, to tum our swords against our own bosoms. What 
benefîts hâve we gained, to compensate ail thèse losses, or 
what do we expect ? When Matilda was mistress of the 
kingdom, though her power was not yet confirmed, iu what 
manner did she govern ? Did she not make even those of 
her own faction and court regret the king ? Was not her 
pride more intolérable still than his levity, her rapine than 
hi's profiiseness ? Weve any years of hls reign so g^rierom 
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to the people, so offensive to the nobles, as the fîrst days of 
hers ? Wlien she was driven out, did Stephen correct his 
former bad conduct? Did he dismiss his odious foreig^ 
fevourite ? Did he discharge his lawless foreign hirelings, 
who had been so long the scourge and the reproach of Eng- 
land ? Hâve they not lîved ever sînce upon free quarter, 
by plundering our houses and buming our cities? And 
now, to complète our miseries, a new army of foreigners, 
Angevins, Gascons, Poictevins, I know not who, are come 
over with Henry Plantagenet, the son of Matilda; and 
manj more, no doubt, will be called to assist him, as soon 
as ever his afl^drs abroad will permit ; by whose help, if 
he be victorious, England must pay the price of their ser- 
vices : our lan()s, our honours, must be the hire of thèse 
rapacious invaders. But suppose we should hâve the for- 
tune to conquer for Stephen, what will be the conséquence ? 
Will victory teach him modération ? Will he learn from 
security that regard for our liberties which he could not 
learn from danger ? Alas ! the only fruit of o»r good suc- 
cess will be this : the estâtes of the Earl of Leicester, and 
others of our countrymen who hâve now quitted the party 
of the king, will be forfeited; and new confiscations will 
accrue to William of Ipres. 

But let us not hope that, be our victory ever so complète, 
it will give any lasting peace to this kingdom. Should 
Henry fall in this battle, there are two other brothers to 
flucceed to his claim, and support his faction, perhaps with 
less merit, but certainly with as much ambition as he. What 
shall we do then, to free ourselves from ail thèse misfor- 
tunes ? Let us prefer tlie interest of our country to that of 
our party, and to ail those passions, which are apt, in civil 
dissensions, to infiame zeal into madness, and render men 
the blind instruments of those very evils which they fight 
to avoid. Let us prevent ail the crimes, and ail the horrors, 
that attend a war of this kind, in which conquest itself is 
fiill of calamity, and our most happy victories deserve to be 
celebrated only by tears. Nature herself is dismayed, and 
shrinks back from a combat wliere every blow that we strike 
may murder a frierid, a relation, a parent. Let us hearken 
to her voice, which commands us to refrain from that guilt. 
Is there one of us hère, who would not think it a happy and 
glorîons act to save the lifb of one of his countTyKvçrv : %\y&\. 
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a felicity then, and what a glory, must it be to us ail, if we 
save the lives of thousands of Englishmen, that must othe^ 
\nse fall in this battle, and in many other batdes, which here- 
after may be fought on this quarrel I It is in our power to do 
S0-— it is in our power to end the controversy, both safely and 
honourably ; by an amicable agreement, not by the sword. 
Stephen may enjoy the royal dig^ity for his life, and the suc- 
cession may be secured to the young duke of Normandy, 
with such a présent rank in the state as befits the heîr of tbe 
orown . Even the bitterest enemies of the king m ust acknow- 
ledge that he is valiant, generous, and good-natured ; his 
warmest friends cannot deny that he has a great deal of rasli- 
ness and indiscrétion. Both may therefore conclude tbat 
he should not be deprived of the royal authority, but that 
he ought to be restrained from a further abuse of it ; whidi 
can be done by no means so certain and effectuai as what I 
propose : for thus his power will be tempered by the pré- 
sence, the counsels, and influence of prince Henry ; who, finr 
his own interest in the weal of the kingdom which he is to 
inherit, will always hâve a right to interpose his advice,aiid 
even his authority, if it be necessary, against any future vio- 
lation of our liberties ; and to procure an effectuai redresB 
of our grievances, which we liave hitherto sought in vain. 
If ail the English in both armies unité, as I hope they may, 
in this plan of pacification, they will be able to give the law 
to the foreigners, and oblige both the king and the duke to 
consent to it. This will secure the public tranquillity, and 
leave no secret stings of resentment to rankle in the hearti 
of a suffering party, and produce future disturbances. As 
there will be no triumph, no insolence, no exclusive right to 
faveur on either si de, there can be no shame, no anger. do 
uneasy désire of change. It M'ill be the work of the whok 
nation ; and ail must wish to support what ail hâve esta- 
blished. The sons of Stephen indeed may endeavour to q>* 
pose it ; but their efforts will be fruitless, and must end very 
soon either in their submission or their ruin. Nor hâve thef 
any reasonable cause to complain. Their father himself did 
not corne to the crown by hereditary right. He was elected 
in préférence to a woman and an infant, who were deemed 
not to be capable of ruling a kingdom. By that élection our 
allegiance is bound to him during his life : but neither that 
bondy nor the reason for which we chose him, will hold as 
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to the choice of a sucoessor. Henry Flantagenet is now 
gTown up to an âge of maturity, and every way qualifiée! to 
succeed to the crown. He is the grandson of a king whose 
memory is dear to us, and the nearest heir maie to him in 
the course of descent : he appears to resemble him in ail his 
good qualities, and to be worthy to reign over the Normans 
and liînglish, whose noblest blood united enriehes his veins. 
Normandy has already submitted to him with pleasure. Why 
should we now divide that duchy from England, when it is 
so greatly the interest of our nobility to keep them always 
connected ? If we had no other indueement to make us de- 
sire a reconciliation between him and Stephen, this would 
be sufficient. Our estâtes in both countries will by thèse 
means be secured, which otherwise we must forfeit, in the 
one or the other, while Henry remains ^ssessed of Nor- 
mandy : and it will not be an easy matter to drive him 
thence, even though we should corapel him to retire from 
Kngland. But, by amicably compounding his quarrel with 
Stephen, we shall maintain ail our interests, private and 
public. His greatness abroad will increase the power of 
this kingdom ; it will make us respectable and formidable 
to fVance ; Ëngland will be the head of ail those ample do- 
minions which extend from the British océan to the Pyre- 
nean mountains. By governing, in his youth, so many dif- 
férent States, he will learn to govern us ; and come to the 
crown, after the decease of king Stephen, accomplished in 
ail the arts of good policy. His mother has willingly re- 
signed to him her pretensions, or rather she acknowlêdges 
that his are superior ; we therefore can hâve nothing to ap- 
prehend on that side. In every view, our peace, our safety, 
the repose of our consciences, the quiet and happiness of our 
pofiterity, will be firmly established by the means I propose. 
Let Stephen continue to wear the crown that we gave him 
as long as he lives ; but afler his death let it descend to that 
prince who alone can put an end to our unhappy divisions. 
If you approve my advice, and will empower me to treat in 
your names, I will immediately convey your desires to the 
king and the duke. Lobd Li^ttelton. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

MR. PULTENET'S SPEECH ON THE MOTION FOR 
HEDUCING THE ARMY. 

SiB, 

We hâve heard a great deal about parliamentarj armki^ 
and about an army continued from year to year. I bave 
always been, Sir, and always shall be, against a standing 
army of any kind : to me it is a terrible thing, whetlier waàa 
that of parliamentary or any other désignation ; a standing 
army is still a standing army, whatever name it be called hy; 
they are a body of men distinct from the body of the peoiA; 
they are govemed by différent laws ; and blind obedienee^ 
and an entire submission to the orders of their commatiding 
officer is their only principle. The nations around us, 8ir, 
are already enslared, and hâve been enslaved by those voy 
means ; by means of their standing armies they hâve tiferf 
one lost their liberties : it is indeed impossible that tlie £• 
berties of the people can be preserved in any countiy wkn 
a numerous standing army is kept up. Shall we, then, takft 
any of our measures from the example of our neighboan ? 
No, Sir ; on the contrary, irom their misfortunes we ongkt 
to learnto avoid those rocks upon which they hâve spllt. 

It signifies nothing to tell me, that our army is oodh 
manded by such gentlemen as cannot be supposed to join b 
any measures for enslaving their country : it may be so ; I 
hope it is so ; I hâve a very good opinion of niany giends- 
men now in the army ; I believe they would not join in Wf 
such measures ; but their lives are uncertain, nor cimb welM 
sure how long they may be continued in comnnaiid ; ÙêJ 
may be ail dismissed in a moment, and proper tools of powtf 
put in their room. Besides, Sir, we know the passiom d 
men ; we know how dangerous it is to trust the best of nMi 
with too much power. Where was there a braver annf 
than that under Julius Caesar ? Where was there ever u 
army that had served their country more faithfuUy ? Thit 
army was commanded gênerai! y by the best citizens ofBoaie, 
by men of great fortune and figure in their country ; yet thit 
army enslaved their couutty . The affections of the sddieff 
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toward their countiy, the honour and integrity of the under 
officers, are not to be depended on : by the military law the 
administration of justice is so quick, and the punishments 
so severe, that neither officer nor soldier dares offer to dis- 
pute the orders of his suprême commander ; he must not con« 
suit his own inclination ; if an ofiïcer were commanded to 
pull his own father out of his bouse he must do ît, he dares 
not disobey ; immédiate death would be the sure conséquence 
of the least grumbling. And if an officer were sent into 
the court of requests, accompanied by a body of musketeers 
with screwed bayonets, and with orders to tell us what we 
ought to do, and how we were to vote, I know what would 
be the duty of this house ; I know it would be our duty to 
oïder the officer to be taken and hanged up at the door of 
the lobby : but, Sir, I doubt much if such a spirit could bc 
jfound in the House, or in any House of Gommons that will 
ever be in Ëngland. 

Sir, I talk not of imaginary things ; I talk of what has 
happened to an Ënglish House of Gommons, and from an 
Bnglish army ; not only from an English army, but an 
ânny that was raised by that very House of Gommons, an 
army that was paid by them, and an army that was com- 
BUUided by gênerais appointed by them. Therefore do not 
let QS vainly imagine that an army raised and maintained 
by authority of Parliament will always be submissive to 
ibem : if an army be so numerous as to hâve it in tbelr 
pQiirer to overawe the Parliament, they will be submissive 
as l<Hig as the Parliament does nothing to disoblige their 
iivoiirite gênerai ; but when that case happens, I am afraid, 
that, in place of the Parliament dismissing the army, the 
amiy will dismiss the Parliament, as they hâve done hereto- 
lire. Nor does the legality or illegality of that Parliament, 
er of that army, alter the case : for with respect to that 
araiyy and according to their way of thinking, the Parlia- 
toeat dismissed by them was a légal Parliament ; they were 
En army raised and maintained according to law, and at 
flrst they were raised, as they imagined, for the préserva- 
tion of those liberties which they afterwards destroyed. 

It has been urged. Sir, that whoever is for the Protestant 
mccession must be for continuing the army : for that very 
Teason, Sir, I am against continuing the army. I know, 
that neither the Protestant succession in his Ma^^&t^^^ \xv<^^\. 
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illustrious house, nor any snccession, can ever be safe u 
long as there is a standing army in the countiy. Annies, 
Sir, hâve no regard to hereditary successions. The fint 
two Cœsars at Rome did pretty well, and found means to 
keep their armies in tolerable subjection, because the geoe- 
rais and offîcers were ail their own créatures ; but how did 
it fare with their successors ? Was not every one of than 
named by the army, without any regard to hereditary rigbt, 
or to any right ? A cobbler, a gardener, or any man wbo 
happened to raise himself in the army, and could gain their 
aftëctions, was made emperor of the world. Was not eioy 
succeeding emperor raised to the throne, or tumbled hOÊèr 
long into the dust, according to the merewhim or mid 
frenzy of the soldiers ? 

We are told this anny is desired to be continued but fbr 
one year longer, or for a limited term of years. How ab- 
surd is this distinction Is there any army in the mM 
continued for any term of years ? Does the most abedlutB 
monarch tell his army that he is to continue tfaem fat aiij 
number of years, or any number of months ? How longliftTi 
we already continued our army from year to year? Aad 
if it thus continue, wherein will it difiër from the standuv 
armies of those countries which hâve already submîtted 
tlieir necks to the yoke ? We are now come to the Bnfaî- 
con ; our army is now to be reduced, or it never will ; bcm 
his majesty's own mouth we are assured of a profound tn^ 
quillity abroad, we know there is one at home : if this ■ 
not a proper time, if thèse circumstances do not afibrd osa 
safe opportunity for reducing at least a part of om* regiùtt 
forces, we never can expect to see a réduction ; and Ùk 
nation, already overburthened with debts and taxes, anrt 
be loaded with the heavy charge of perpetually suppoite 
a numerous standing army, and remain for ever exponl 
to the danger of having its liberties and privil^es trampM 
upon by any future king or ministry, who shall take it il 
their heads to do so, and shall take a proper care to waii 
the army for that purpose. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

El JOHN ST. AUBIN'S SPEECH FOR REPEALIN6 THE 

SEPTENNIAL ACTT. 

Mb. Sfeakeb, 

s subject matter of this debate is of such importance, 
I should be ashamed to retum to my electors, without 
aavouring in the best manner I able, to déclare pub- 
^ the reasons which induced me to give my most ready 
Ht to this question. 

'he people hâve an uuquestionable right to fréquent 
parliaments by ancient usage ; and this usage bas been 
irmed by several laws, which hâve been progressively 
e by our ancestors, as often as they found it necessary 
nigt on this essential privilège. 

^arliaments were generally annual, but never continued 
par than three years, till the remarkable reign of Henry 
S%fath. He, Sir, was a prince of unruly appetites, and 
D arbitrary will ; he was impatient of every restraint ; 
Kaw8 pf 6od and man fell equally a sacrifice, as they 
d in the way of his avarice, or disappointed his am* 
m ; he, therefore, introduced long Parliaments because 
ery well knew that they would become the proper in- 
nents of both ; and what a slavish obédience they paid 
U liis measures is sufficiently known. 
r we come to the reign of King Charles the First, we 
t acknowledge him to be a prince of a contrary temper ; 
tad certainly an innate love for religion and virtue. 
liere lay the misfortune — he was led from his natural 
isition by sycophants and âatterers ; they advised him 
egïect the calling of fréquent new Parliaments ; and 
sibre by not taking the constant sensé of his people in 
b he did, he was worked up into so high a notion of 
ogative, that the Gommons (in order to restrain it) 
ined that independent fatal power, which at last un- 
»ily brought him to his most tragical end, and at the 
î time subverted the whole constitution. And I hope 
bail leam this lesson from it, never to compliment the 
m with any new or extravagant powers, nor to deuy tUe 
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people those rights, whicli by ancient usage they are entitled 
to ; but to préserve the just and equal balance, from which 
they will both dérive mutual security, and which, if duly 
observed, will render our constitution the envy and admira- 
tion of ail the world. 

King Charles the Second naturally took a surfeit of 
Parliaments in his father's time, and was therefore ei- 
tremely desirous to lay them aside ; but this was a scheme 
impracticable. However, in effect he did so ; for he ob* 
tained a Parliament which, by its long duration, like m 
army of vétérans, became so exactly disciplined to bis own 
measures, that they kuew no other conunand but from tint 
person who gave them their pay. 

This was a safe and most ingénions way of enslayiog a 
nation. It is very well known that arbitrary power, if it ■ 
was open and avowed, would never prevail hère. The 
people were therefore amused with the speeious form of 
their ancient constitution ; it existed indeed in their fluicy, 
but, like a mère phantom, had no substance or reality in it; 
for the power, the authority, the dignity of Parliamenti, 
were wholiy lost. This was that remarkabie Parliament 
which so justly obtained the opprobrious name of the Pen- 
sion Parliament ; and was the model, from which, I belierey 
some later Parliaments hâve been exactly copied. 

At the time of the Eevolution, the people made â fresh 
claim of their ancient privilèges ; and as th^ had so latdj 
experienced the misfortune of long and servile Parliament^ 
it was then declared that they should be held irequently. 
But it seems their fuU meaning was not understood by tins 
déclaration : and therefore, as in every new settlement tfae 
intention of ail parties should be specifically manifested, the 
Parliament never ceased struggling with the crown, till the 
triennial law was obtained : the preamble of it is eztremdf 
fuU and strong ; and in the body of the bill you will fiud 
the Word declared before eftacted, by which I apptdioid, 
that, though this law did not immediately take place at the 
time of the Révolution, it was certain ly intended as dech- 
ratory of their first meaning, and therefore stands a part of 
that original contract under which the constitution mi 
then settled. His Majesty's title to the crown is primaiîly 
derived from that contract ; and if upon a review, thefe 
shaU appear to be any déviations from it^ we ought to fnit 
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them as so many injuries done to that title. And I dare 
say, that tbis House, which has gone through so long a séries 
of services to his Majesty, wili at last be willing to revert 
to those original stated measures of government, to renew 
and strengthen that title. 

But, Sir, I think the manner, in which the septennial law 
was first introduced is a very strong reason why it should 
be repealed. People in their fears hâve very oflen recourse 
to desperate expédients, which if not cancelled in season, 
will themselves prove fatal to that constitution which they 
were meant to secure. Such is the nature of the septennial 
law ; it was intended only as a preservative against a tem- 
porary inconvenience : the ineonvenience is removed, but 
the nuschievous effects still continue ; for it not only altered 
the constitution of Parliaments, but it extended that same 
Parliament beyonds its natural duration; and therefore 
carries this most unjust implication with it, that you may at 
any tiine usurp the most undubitable, the most essential 
privilège of the people — I mean that of choosing their own 
représentatives. A précèdent of such a dangerous conse- 
qu«ic&— of 60 fatal a tendency, that I think it would be a 
reproach to our statute book if that law were any longer to 
subsist, which might record it to posterity. 

This is a season of virtue and public spirit. Let us take 
advantage of it, to repeal those laws which infrînge our 
liberties, and introduce such as may restore the vigour of 
our ancieQt constitution. 

Hunum nature is so very corrupt, that ail obligations lose 
their force unless they are frequently renewed — long Par- 
liaments become therefore independent of the people ; and 
when they do so, there always happens a most dangerous 
depeadence elsewhere. 

Long Parliaments give the minister an opportunity of 
getting acquaintance with members, of practising his seve- 
ral arts to win them into his schemes. This must be the 
work of time. Corruption is of so base a nature, that at 
first sight it is extremely shocking. Hardly any one has 
submitted to it ail at once. His dispositiçn must be pre- 
viously understood ; the particular bait must be found out, 
with which he is to be allured, and after ail it is not with- 
out many struggles that he surrenders his virtue. Indeed, 
there are some, who will at once plunge themselves into 
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any base action ; but the generality of mankind are of a 
more cautious nature, and will proceed only by leburdy 
degrees. One or two perhaps bave deserted tbeir coloun 
the fu*st campaign, some bave done it a second ; but a 
great many, who bave not that eager disposition to vice^ 
will wait till a third. 

For this reason, sbort Parliaments bave been less corrupt 
than long ones ; tbey are observed, like streams of water, 
always to grow more impure the greater distance tbey nin 
from the fountain-head. 

I am aware it may be said, that fréquent new Parlia- 
ments will produce fréquent new expenses, but I think quite 
the contrary ; I am really of an opinion that it will be • 
proper remedy against the evil of bribery at élections, 
especially as you hâve provided so wholesome a law to oo- 
operate upon thèse occasions. 

Bribery at élections, whence did it arise ? Not from coan- 
try gentlemen, for they are sure of being chosen without it ; 
it was, Sir, the invention of wicked and corrupt minitton 
who bave from time to time led weak princes into such 
destructive measures that they did not dare to rely upon the 
natural représentation of the people. Long Parliamente, 
Sir, first introduced bribery, because they were worth pur- 
chasing at any rate. Country gentlemen, who ha^e ooly 
their private fortunes to rely upon, and hâve no mercenaiy 
ends to serve, are unable to oppose it, especially if at any 
time the public treasure shall be unfaithfully squandered 
away to corrupt their boroughs. Country gentlemen, în- 
deed, may make some weak efforts ; but as they genenUj 
prove unsuccessful, and the time of a fresh struggle is atio 
great a distance, they at last grow faint in the dispute, giw 
up their country for lost, and retire in despair. Despnr 
natural ly produces indol^ice, and that is the proper di^MH 
sition for slavery. Ministers of state understand this Tery 
well, and are therefore unwilling to awaken the nation oot 
of its lethargy by fréquent élections. They know that the 
spirit of liberty, like every other virtueof the mind, is tobe 
kept alive only by constant action ; that it is impossible to 
enslave this nation while it is perpetually upon its guard. 
— Let country gentlemen, then, by having fréquent oppor- 
tunities of exerting themselves, be kept warm and active in 

rr contention for the public good ; this >vill raise that 
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zeal and spirit which will at last get the better of those 
undue influences, by which the officers of the crown, though 
unknown to the several boroughs, hâve been able to supplant 
country gentlemen of great characters and fortune, who live 
in their neighbourhood. — I do not say this upon idie spécu- 
lation only. — I live in a country where it is too well known ; 
and I appeal to many gentlemen in the House, to more out 
of it (and who are so for this very reason), for the truth of 
my assertion. Sir, it is a sore which has been long eating 
into the most vital part of our constitution ; and I hope the 
time will come, when you will probe it to the bottom. — For 
if a minister should ever gain a corrupt familiarity with our 
boroughs ; if he should keep a register of them in his closet, 
and by sending down his treasury mandates, should procure 
a qpurious représentative of the people, the ofFspring of his 
corruption, who will be at ail times ready to reconcile and 
justify the most contradictory measures of his administra- 
tion, and even to vote every crude indigested dream of their 
patron into a law ; if the maintenance of his power should 
become the sole object of their attention, and they should 
be g^ilty of the most violent breach of Farliamentary trust, 
by giving the king a discretionary liberty of taxing the 
people without limitation or control ; the last fatal compli- 
metit they can pay to the crown ; if this should ever be the 
onhappy condition of this nation, the people indeed may 
complam ; but the doors of that place, where their com- 
plaints should be heard, will for ever be shut against them. 

Our disease, I fear, is of a complicated nature, and I 
think that this motion is wisely intended, to remove the first 
and principal disorder. — Give the people their ancien t right 
of fréquent new élections ; that will restore the decayed 
authority of Parliaments, and will put our constitution into 
a naturel condition of working out her own cure. 

Sir, upon the whole I am of opinion, that I cannot ex- 
press a greater.zeal for his Majesty, for the liberties of the 
people, or the honour and dignity of this House, than by 
seconding the motion which the honourable gentleman has 
madeyou. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Sm ROBERT WALPOLE'S REPLY. 

Mr. Speakeb, 

Thouoh the question has been already so fully oppond, 
that there is no great occaj^ion to say any thing fartber 
against it ; yet, I hope, the Ilouse will indulge me in tbe 
liberty of giving some of those reasons, which induce me to 
be against the motion. In gênerai, I must take notice, tint 
the nature of our constitution seems to be very much nûi- 
taken 'by the gentlemen who hâve spoken in âivour of thii 
motion. It is certain, that ours is a mized govemment ; and 
the perfection of our constitution consists in this, that the 
monarchical, the aristocratical, and democratical forma of 
govemment, are mixed and interwoven in ours, so as to give 
us ail the advantages of each, without subjecting us to the 
dangers and inconveniences of either. The demoeratieel 
form of govemment, which ïs the only one I hâve nov 
occasion to take notice of, is liable to thèse inconvenienoeii 
that they are generally too tedious in their coming to aoy 
resolution, and seldom brisk and expéditions enough in cer- 
rying their resolutions into exécution ; that they are alwafl 
wavering in their resolutions, and never steady in any of thi 
measures they résolve to pursue ; and that they are ù&m 
involved in factions, séditions, and Insurrections, which eoL* 
pose them to be made the tools^ if not the prey of their 
neighbours ; therefore in ail the r^ulations we make, with 
respect to our constitution, we are to guard against runniiy 
too much into that form of govemment which is properif 
called democratical : this was, in my opinion, the eficôt ai 
the triennial law, and will again be Ùke effect, if evsr it 
should be restored. 

That triennial élections would make our govemment t90 
tedious in ail their résolves, is évident: because, in sucb 
case no prudent administration would ever résolve uponsBf 
measure of conséquence, till they had felt not only the puise 
of the Parliament, but the puise of the people ; and the mi- 
nisters of state would always labour under this disadvantage, 
thatf as secrets of state must not be immediately divulged, 
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their enemies (and enemies they will always hâve) would 
hâve a handle for exposing their raeasures, and rendering 
them disagreeable to the people ; and thereby carrying per- 
haps a new élection against them, before they could hâve an 
opportunity of justifying their raeasures, by divulging those 
filets and circumstances, from which the justice and the wis- 
dom of their measures would clearly appear. 

Then, Sir, it is by expérience well known, that what b 
ealled the populace of every country are apt to be too much 
elated with success, and too much dejected with every mis- 
ibrtane : this makes them wavering in their opinions about 
aftin of State, and never long of the same mirid ; and as 
this Hoose is chosen by the free and unbiassed voice of the 
people in gênerai, if this choice were so often renewed, we 
mîght expeet that this House would be as wavering and as 
unsteady as the people usually are ; and, it being impossible 
to carry on the public affairs of the nation without tlie con- 
carrence of this House, the ministers would always be obliged 
to comply, and consequently would be obliged to change 
their measures, as often as the people changed their minds. 

With septennial Parliaments, Sir, we are not exposed to 
eîther of thèse misfortuues ; because, if the ministers, after 
having felt the puise of the Parliament, which they can al- 
ways soon do, résolve upon any measiures, they hâve gene- 
ndl^ time enough, before the new élection comes on, to give 
the people proper information, in order to show them the 
justice and the wisdom of the measures they hâve pursued ; 
and if the people should at any time be too much elated, or 
too much dejected, or should without a cause change their 
minds, those at the helm of affairs hâve time to set them 
light, before a new élection comes on. 

As to &ction and sédition. Sir, I will grant, that in mo- 
narchical and aristocratical govemments it generally arises 
from violence and oppression ; but in democratical govem- 
m^its it always arises from the people's having too great a 
flhare in the govemment ; for in ail countries, and in ail go- 
▼emm^its, there always will be many ^ctious and unquiet 
spirits, who can never be at rest either in power or out of 
power ; when in power, they are never easy, unless every 
man submits entirely to their direction ; and when out of 
power, they are always working and intriguing against those 
that are in, without any regard to justice, or to the inteiest 

\\1 
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of their country : in popular govemmeiits such men hâve 
too much game ; they hâve too many opportunities for worit- 
ing upon and corrupting the minds of the people, in oïder 
to give them a bad impression of, and to raise discontenti 
against those, that hâve the management of the public affiiin 
for the time; and thèse discontents often break eut into 
séditions and insurrections. This, Sir, would in my opimon 
be our misfortune, if our Parliaments were either annual or 
triennial: by such fréquent élections there would be m 
much power thrown into the hands of the people, as woold 
destroy that equal mixture, which is the beauty of our con- 
stitution : in short, our govemment would really become • 
democratical govemment, and might thence very probablj 
diverge into a tyrannical. Therefore, in order to préserve 
our constitution, in order to prevent our iklling under ty* 
lanny and arbitrary power, we ought to préserve that kw, 
which I really think has brought our constitution to a more 
equal mixture, and consequently to greater perfection than 
it was ever in, before that law took place. 

As to bribery and corruption, Sir, if it were possible to 
influence, by such base means, the majority of the electon 
of Great Britain, to choose such men as would probably give 
up their liberties ; if it were possible to influence, by sud 
means, a majority of the members of this Hoiise, to consent 
to the establishment of arbitrary power ; I would readily 
allow that the calculations made by the gentlemen of tlie 
other side were just, and their inference true : but I am pef- 
suaded, that neither of thèse is possible. As the memben 
of this House generally are, and must always be, gentlemei 
of fortune and figure in their country, is it possible to sup- 
pose, that any of them could, by a pension or a post, be in- 
fluenced to consent to the overthrow of our constitution ; bj 
which the enjoyment, not only of what he got, but of wfait 
he before had, would be rendered altogether precarious? I 
will allow, Sir, that, with respect to bribery, the price muift 
be higher or lower, generally in proportion to the virtoe of 
the man who is to be bribed ; but it must likewise be g^ranted, 
that the humour he happens to be in at the time, the 
spirit he happens to be endowed with, adds a great deal to 
his virtue. When no encroachments are made upon tbe 
rights of the people, when the people do not think thernsdlfoi 
ia any danger, there may be many of the electors, wlio Iq^ 
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a bribe of ten guinéas might be induced to \ote for one can- 
didate rather tfaan another ; but if the court were making 
any encroachments upon the rights of the people, a proper 
^irit wouldy without doubt, arise in the nation ; and in such 
a case, I am persuaded, that none, or very few, even of such 
electors, could be induced to vote for a court candidate ; no, 
net for ten times the sum. 

There may, Sir, be some bribery and corruption in the 
nation ; I am afraid there will always be some : but it is no 
proof of it, that strangers are sometimes chosen ; for a gen- 
tleman may hâve so much natural influence over a borough 
in hts neighbourhood, as to be able to prevail with them to 
choose any person he pleases to recommend ; and if upon 
Buch recommendation they choose one or two of his friends, 
who are perhaps strangers to them, it is not thence to be 
inferred that the two strangers were chosen their repré- 
sentatives by the means of bribery and corruption. 

To insinuate, Sir, that money may be issued firom the 
public treasury for bribing élections, is really something 
very extraordinary, especially in those gentlemen who know 
how many checks are upon every shilling that can be issued 
ùom thence ; and how regularly the money granted in one 
year for the public service of the nation must always be 
aoconnted for the very next session, in this House, and like- 
wise in the other, if they hâve a mind to call for any such 
aiôcoant. And as to the gentlemen in oflices, if they hâve any 
advantage over country gentlemen, in having something elsie 
to dépend on beside their own private fortunes, they hâve 
likewise many disadvantages ; they are obliged to live at 
liOndon with their Êunilies, by which they are put to a much 
greater expense, than gentlemen of equal fortunes, who live 
in the oonntry : this lays them under a very great disadvan- 
tage with respect to the supporting their iuterests in the coun- 
try. The country gentleman, by living among the electors, 
and purchasing the neeessaries for his family from them, 
keepa up an acquaintance and correspondence with them, 
without putting himself to any extraordinary charge ; where- 
as a gentleman who lives in London bas no other way of 
keeping up an acquaintance or correspondence among his 
friends in the country, but by going down once or twice a 
year at a very extraordinary charge, and often without any 
other business ; so that we may conclude, a gentleman in 
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office cannot, even in seven years, save much for distribotiDg 
in ready money at the time of an élection ; and I really be- 
lieve, if the &ct were narrowly inquired into, it would appeir 
that the gentlemen in office are as little guilty of bribing thâr 
electors with ready money, as any other set of gentlemen in 
the kingdom. 

That there are ferments often raising among the people 
without any just cause is what I am surprised to hear oon- 
troverted, since very late expérience may convince usof the 
contrary. Do not \ve know what a fennent was raîsed in 
the nation toward the latter end of the late Queen's reign? 
And it is well known, what a fatal change in the afliiini of 
this nation was introduced, or at least confirmed, by an 
election's comiug on while the nation was in that fennent 
Do not we know what a ferment was raised in the nation 
soon after his late Majesty's accession ? And if an élection 
had then been allowed to come on, while the action vas in 
that ferment, it might perhaps hâve had as fatal efiêcts as 
the former ; but, thank God, this was wisely provided againit 
by tlie very law, which is now wanted to be repealed. 

As such ferments may hereafter oflen happen, I mnst 
think, that fréquent élections will always be dang^erons ; for 
which reason, as &.r as I can see at présent, I shall, I be^ 
lieve, at ail times think it a very dang^rous experiment to 
repeal the septennial bill. 



CHAPTER XI. 

LORD LYTTLETON'S SPEECH ON THE REPEAL OF THE 
ACT CALLED THE JEW BILL, IN THE YEAB 1761 

Ma. Speaker, 

I SEE no occasion to enter at présent into the merits of ihe 
bill we passed the last session for the naturalization of JewB*, 
because I am convinced, that, in the présent temper of the 
nation, not a single foreign Jew will think it expédient to 
take any benefit of that act ; and therefore, the repealing of 
it is giving up nothing. I assented to it last year in hopet it 
might îuduce some wealthy Jews to come and settle among 
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U8 : in that light I saw enough of utility in it, to make me 
incline rather to approve than dislike it ; but, that any raan 
alive could be zealous either for or against it, I confess I 
had no idea. What affects our religion is indeed of the 
highest and most serions importance. God forbid we should 
be ever indiffèrent about that ! but I thought this had no 
more to do with religion, than any tumpike act we passed in 
that session ; and, afler ail the divinity that has been preached 
on the fubject, I think so still. 

Besolution and steadiness are excellent qualities ; but it 
is the application of them upon which their value dépends. 
A wise govemment, Mr. Speaker, will know where to yield, 
as well as where to resist ; and there is no surer mark of 
littleness of mind in an administration, than obstinacy in 
trifles. Public wisdom on some occasions must condescend 
to gîve way to popular folly, especially in a free couutry, 
where the humour of the people must be considered as at- 
tentively as the humour of a king in an absolute monarchy. 
Under both forms of govemment, a prudent and honest mi- 
nistry will indulge a small folly, and will resist a great one. 
Not to Youchsafe now and then a kiud indulgence to the 
former would discover an ignorance of human nature ; not to 
resist the latter at ail times would be meanness and servility. 

Sir, I look on the bill we are at présent debating, not as a 
sacrifice made to popularity (for it sacrifices nothing), but asa 
prudent regard to some conséquences arising from the nature 
of the clameur raised against the late act for naturalizing 
Jews, which seem to requlre a particular considération. 

It has been hitherto the rare and envied felicity of his 
Majesty's reign, that his subjects hâve enjoyed such a settled 
tranquillity, such a freedom from angpy, religions disputes, 
as is not to be paralleled in any former times. The true 
Christian spirit of modération, of charity, of uni versai bene- 
voleuce, has prevailed in the people, has prevailed in the 
clergy of ail ranks and degrees, instead of those narre w prin- 
ciples, those bigoted préjudices, that furious, that impla- 
cable, that ignorant zeal, which had often donc so much hurt 
both to the church and the state. But from tlie ill-under- 
stood, insignificant act of parliament you are now moved to 
repeal, occasion has been taken to deprive us of this inesti- 
mable advantage. It is a pretence to disturb the peace of 
the church, to infuse idle fears into tlie minds of the people, 
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and make religion itself an engine of sédition. It bdiova 
the piety, as well as the wisdom of parliament, to disap- 
point thèse endeavours. Sir, the very worst mischief tint 
can be done to religion, is to pervert it to the purpoees of 
faction. Heaven and Hell are not more distant, than the 
benevolent spirit of the Gospel and the malignant spirit of 
party. The most impious wars ever made were those called 
Holy Wars. He who hâtes another man for not beiog a 
Christian is himself not a Christian. Christianity, Sir, 
breathes love, and peace, and good will to man. A temper 
conformable to the dictâtes of that holy religion has latefy 
distinguished this nation ; and a glorious distinction it wasi 
But there is latent, at ail times, in the mind of the vulgar, 
a spark of enthusiasm ; which, if blown by the breath of • 
party, may, even when it seems quite extinguished, be sud- 
denly revived and raised to a fiame. The act of last sessioD 
for naturalizing Jews has very unexpectedly administeared 
fuel to feed that âame. To what a height it may rise, if it 
should continue much longer, one cannot easily tell ; but 
take away the fuel, and it will die of itself. 

It is the misfortune of ail the Roman Catholic countries, 
that there the church and the state, the civil power and the 
hierarchy, hâve separate interests, and are continually at 
variance one with the other. It is our happiness, that hère 
they form but one System. While this harmony lasts, what- 
ever hurts the church, hurts the state ; whatever weakens 
the crédit of the governors of the church, takes away from 
the civil power a part of its strength, and shakes the whole 
constitution. 

Sir, I trust and believe, that, by speedily passing this bill, 
we shall silence that obloquy, which has so unjustly been 
cast upon our révérend prelates (some of the most respect- 
able that ever adorned our church) for the part they took 
in the act which this repeals. And it grealîy conceius the 
whole conununity, that they should not lose that respect, 
, which is so justly due to them, by popular clamour, kept up 
in opposition to a matter of no importance in itself. But if 
the departing from that measure should not remove the pré- 
judice so maliciously raised,. I am certain, that no Êurther stop 
y ou can take will be able to remove it ; and therefore I hope 
you will stop hère. This appears to be a reasonable and 
safe condescension, by which nobody will be hurt ; but ail 
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beyond this would be dangerous weakness in government. 
It might open a door to the wildest enthusiasm, and to the 
most mischieyous attacks of political disaffection working 
upon that enthusîasm. If you encourage and authorise it 
to &11 on the synagogue, it will go thence to the meeting- 
housoy and in the end to the palace. But let us be careful 
to check its Êurther progress. The more zealous we are to 
support Christianity, the more vigilant should we be in 
maintaining toleration. If we bring back persécution, we 
bring back the antichristian spirit of popery ; and when the 
8{niit is hère, the whole System will soon follow. Toler- 
ation is the basÎB of ail public quiet. It is a character of 
freedom given to the mind, more valuable, I think, than that 
which secures our persons and estâtes. Indeed, they are 
inseparably connected together : for, where the mind is not 
fiiee, where the conscience is enthralled, there is no freedom. 
Spiritual tyranny puts on the galling chains: but civil 
tyranny is called in to rivet and fix them. We see it in 
Spain, and many other countries ; we hâve formerly both 
seen and felt it in England. By the blessing of God, we 
are now delivered from ail kinds of oppression. Let us take 
care that they may never retum. 



CHAPTER XII. 



IN PRATSE OF VIRTUE. 



ViBTUE is of intrinsic value and good désert, and of indis- 
pensable obligation ; not the créature of will, but necessary 
and immutable ; not local or temporary, but of equal extent 
and antiquity with the Divine Mind ; not a mode of sensa- 
tion, but everlasting Trutli ; not dépendent on power, but the 
guide of ail power. Virtue is the foundation of honour and 
esteem ; and the source of ail beauty, order, and happiness 
in nature. It is what confers value on ail the other endow- 
ments and qualities of a reasonable being, to which they 
ought to be absolutely subservient, and without which, the 
more eminent they are, the more hideous deformities aud 
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the greater curses they become. The use of it is not con- 
fined to any one stage of our existence, or to any particular 
situation we can be in, but reaches through ail the periods 
and circumstances of our being. — ^Many of the endowments 
and talents we now possess, and of which we are too apt to 
be proud, will cease entirely with the présent state ; but tbis 
will be our ornament and dignity in every future state, to 
which we may be removed. Beauty and wit will die, leamtog 
will vanish away, and ail the arts of life be soon forgotteo ; 
but virtue will remain for ever. This unités us to the whole 
ration» 1 création, atid dts us for conversing with any order 
of superior natures, and for a place in any part of Grod*» 
Works. It procures us the approbation and love of ail wiw 
and good beings, and rend ers them our allies and fiiends. — 
But what is of unspeakably greater conséquence is, that it 
makes God our iriend, assimilâtes and unités our minds to )àBj 
and engages his almighty power in our defence. Superior 
beings of ail ranks are bound by it no less than ourselves. It 
bas the same authority in ail worlds, that it bas in this. The 
farther any being is advanced in excellence and perfeotioD, 
the greater is his attachment to it, and the more he is mider 
its influence. — To say no more ; it is the law of the whole 
univei*se ; it stands first in the estimation of the Deity ; its 
original is his nature ; and it is the very object that makes 
him lovely. 

Such is the importance of virtue. — Of what conséquence 
therefore is it, that we practise it. — There is no argument 
or motive, which is at ail fitted to influence a reasonable 
mind, which does not call us to this. One virtuous di^Kh 
sition of soûl is préférable to the greatest natural accom- 
plishments and abilities, and of more value than ail the 
treasures of the world. — If you are wise then, study virtne, 
and contemn every thing that can come in compétition with 
it. Bemember, that nothing else deserves one anzioiii 
thought or wish. Remember, that this alone is honour, 
glory, wealth, and happiness. Secure this, and you seeore 
every thing. Lose this, and ail is lost. pBici* 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE SPEECH OF BRUTUS ON THE DEATH OF C^SAR. 

Romans, countrymen, and loyers ! hear me for my cause ; 
and be silent, that y ou may hear. Believe me for mine 
honour, and hâve respect to mine honuur, that you may 
believe. Censure me in your wisdom, and awake your 
sensés, that ydu may the better judge. If there be any in 
this assembly, any dear friend of Caesar's, to him I say, 
that Brutus's love to Cœsar was no less than liis If then 
that friend demand, why Brutus rose against Csesar, this is 
my answer : Not that I loved Cœsar less, but that I loved 
Bome more. Had you rather Caesar were livinor, and die 
ail slaves ; than that Caesar were dead, to live ail freemen ? 
As Csesar loved me, I weep for him ; as he was fortunate, 
I rejoice at it ; as he was valiant, I honour him ; but as he 
was ambitions, I slew him. There are tears for his lové, 
joy for his fortune, honour for his valour, and death for his 
ambition. Who's hère so base, that would be a bondman ? 
If any, speak ; for him hâve I offended. Who's hère so 
rude, that would not be a Homan ? If any, speak ; for him 
hâve I offended. Who's hère so vile, that will not love his 
country ? If any, speak ; for him hâve I offended. — I pause 
for a reply. 

None? — ^then none hâve I offended — I hâve done no 
more to Caesar, than you should do to Brutus. The ques- 
tion of his death is enrolled in the Capitol : his glory not ex« 
tenuated, wherein he was worthy ; nor his offences enforced, 
for which he suffered death. 

Hère comes his body, mourned by Mark Antony ; who, 
though he had no hand in his death, shall receive the bene- 
fit of his dying, a place in the commonwealth ; as which of 
you shall not ? With this I départ, that, as I slew my best 
lover for the good of Home, I hâve the same dagger for 
myself, when it shall please my country to need my death. 

Shakspeare. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

GLOCESTER'S SPEECH TO THE NOBLES. 

Brave Peers of England, pillars of the state, 

To you duke Humphry must unload his grief, 

Your grief, the common grief of ail the land. 

What ! did my brother Henry spend his youth, 

His valour, coin, and people in the wars ; 

Did he so oflen lodge in open field. 

In winter's cold, and summer's parehing heat, 

To conquer France, his true Inheritance ? 

And did my brother Bedford toi! Iiîs wits, 

To keep by policy what Henry got ? 

Hâve you yourselves, Somerset, Buckingham, 

Brave York and Salisbury, victorious Warwick, 

Received deep scars in France and Normandy ? 

Or hath mine uncle Beaufort, and myself, 

With ail the learned council of the realm, 

Studied so long, sat in the council-liouse 

Early and late, debating to and fro, 

How France and Frenchmen mîght be kept in awe ? 

And was his Highness in his infancy 

Crowned in Paris, in despite of foes ? 

And shall thèse labours and thèse honours die ? 

Shall Henry 's conquest, Bedford's vigilance, 

Your deeds of war, and ail our counsel, die ? 

O Peers of England ! shameful is this league, 

Fatal this marriage ; cancelling your famé, 

Blotti ng your names from books of memory, 

Razing the characters of your renown, 

Defacing monuments of conquer'd France, 

Undoing ail, as ail had never been. 

Shakspears. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



HENRY V. TO HIS SOLDIERS. 



What's he that wishes for more men from England ? 
My cousin Westmoreland ? No, my fair cousin, 
If we are mark'd to die, we are enow 
To do our country loss ; and if to live, 
The fewer men, the gréa ter share of honour. 
God's will ! I pray thee wish not one man more. 
By Jove ! I am not covetous of gold ; 
Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost ; 
It yearns me not if men my garments wear ; 
Such outward things dwell not in my desires : 
But if it be a sin to covet honour, 
I am the most offending soûl alive. 
No 'faith, my lord, wish not a man from England : 
God's peace ! I would not lose so great an honour. 
As one man more, methinks, would sliare from me. 
For the best hopes I hâve. Don't wish one more ; 
Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through my host, 
That he which hath no stomach to this fight, 
Let him départ ; his passport shall be made. 
And crowns for convoy put into his purse : 
We would not die in that man's company, 
That fears his fellowship to die with us. 

This day is call'd the feast of Crispian : 
He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 
Will stand a tiptoe when this day is nam'd 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian : 
He that outlives this day, and sees old âge, 
Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours. 
And say, To-morrow is Saint Crispian :' 
Then will he strip his sleeve, and sliow his scars. 
Old men forget, yet shall not ail forget. 
But they'U remember, with advantages, 
The feats they did that day. Then shall our nanies, 
Familiar in their mouths as household words, 
Harry the King, Bedford, and Exeter, 
Warwick and Talbot, Sal'sbury and Glo'ster, 
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Be in their flo\iing cups freshly remember'd. 

This story sliall the p^ooH man teach his son : 

And Crispin Crispian shall ne'er go by, 

From this day to the ending of the world, 

But we in it shall be remembered ; 

We few, we happy few, we band of hrothers ; 

For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 

Shall be my brother ; be he e'er so vile, 

This day shall gentle his condition, 

And gentlemen in Ëngland, now abed, 

Shall think themselves aecurs'd they were not hère ; 

And hold their manhoods cheap, while any speaks, 

That fought with us upon St. Crispin's Day. 

Shakspeare. 
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BOOK VI. 
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DIALOGUES. 



CHAPTER I. 

ON HAPPINESS. 



'as at a time, irhen a certain friend, whom I highlj 
», was my guest. We had been sitting together, enter- 
ig ourselves >vîth Shakspeare. Among many of his 
icters we had looked into ihat of Wolsey. How soon, 
my friend, does the Cardinal in disgrâce abjure that 
iness, which he was lately so fond of ! Scarcely out 
&ce, but he begins to exclaim/ 

Yain pomp and glory of ihe world, I hâte ye I 

lie i» it, that our sentiments ever vary with the season ; 
Jiat in adversity we are of one mind, in prosperity of 
ler. AlS for his mean opinion, said I, of human happi- 
it is a truth, which small reflection might liave taught 
long before. There seems little need of distress to in- 
us of tbis. I rather commend the seeming wisdom of 
eastem monarch, who in the affluence of prosperity, 
[ be was proving every pleasure, was yet so sensible of 
emptiness, their insufficiency to make him happy, that 
'odaimed a reward to the man who should invent a 
delight. The reward indeed was proclaimed, but the 
ht was not to be found. If by delight, he said, you 
i some good ; something conducing to real happiness ; 
Ight baye been found, perhaps, and yet not hit the 
irch's fancy. Is that, said I, possible ? It is possible, 
sd he, though it had been the sovereign good itself. 
indeed what wonder? Is it probable, that suck «. 
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mortal as an eastem monarch ; such a pampered, flattered, 
idle mortal, should hâve attention or capacity for a subject 
so délicate? A subject, enough to exercise the subtlest 
and most acute ? 

What then is it you esteem, said I, the Sovereign Good 
to be? It should seem, by your représentation, to be 
something very uncomnion. Ask me not the question, 
said he ; you know not where it will carry us. Its général 
idea indeed is easy and plain ; but the détail of particulan 
is perplexed and long ; passions and opinions for ever 
thwart us; a paradox appears in almost every advaiice. 
Besides, did our inquiries succeed ever so happily, the veiy 
subject itself is always enough to give me pain. That, 
replied I, seems a paradox indeed. It is not, said he, from 
any préjudice, which I hâve conceived against it ; for to num 
I esteem it the noblest in the world. Nor is it for being a 
subject to which my genius does not lead me ; for no subjeet 
at ail times has more employed my attention. But the 
truth is, I can scarce ever think of it, but an unlucjcy stoiy 
still occurs to my mind : — '< A certain star-gazer with hs 
'^ télescope was once viewing the moon ; and describing her 
'^ seas, her mountains, and her territories. Says a clown to 
'' his companion, Let him spy what he pleases ; we are as 
** near to the moon as he and ail his brethren.** So fare§ 
it, alas ! with thèse our moral spéculations. Practice too 
often creeps, where theory can soar. The philosoite 
proves as weak, as those whom he most contemns. A 
mortifying thought to such as will attend to it. Too 
mortifying, replied I, to be long dwelt on. Give us rather 
your gênerai idea of the Sovereign Good. This is caay 
from your own account, however intrîcate the détail. 

Thus, then, said he, since you are so urgent, it is tfani 
that I conçoive it. The Sovereign Good is that, the pos- 
session of which renders us happy. And how, said I, do 
we possess it ? Is it sensual or intellectual ? There yoa 
are entering, said he, upon the détail. This is beyond your 
question. Not a small advance, said I, to indulge poor 
curiosity ? Will you raise me a thirst, and be so cruel DOt 
to allay it ? It is not, replied he, of my raising, but your 
own. Besides, I am not certain, should I attempt to pso- 
ceed, whether you will admit such authorities, as it i» 
possible I may vouch. That, said I, must be detennined 
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by their weight and character. Suppose, said he, it should 
be mankind ; the whole human race. Would you not 
think it something strange, to seek of those concerniDg 
Good, who pursue it a thousand ways, and many of them 
oontradictory ? I confess, said I, it seems so. And yet, 
continued he, were there a point in which such dissentients 
ever agreed, this agreement would be no mean argument in 
&your of its tnith and justness. But where, replied I, is 
this agreement to be found ? 

He answered me by asking, what if it should appear, 
tbat there were certain original characteristics and precon- 
oq»tioDS of good, which were natural, uniform, and common 
to ail men ; which ail recognized in their varions pursuitç^ 
and tliat Ûie différence lay only in the applying them to 
particulars ? This requires, said I, to be illustrated. As 
ify continued he, a company of travellers, in some wide 
ibreBt, were ail intending for one city, but each by a route 
peculiar to himself. The roads indeed would be various, 
and many perhaps false : but ail who travelled, would hâve 
one end in view. It is évident, said I, they would. So 
fares it then, added he, with mankind in the pursuit of 
good. The ways indeed are many, but what they seek is 
one. 

For instance : Did you ever hear of any, who in pursuit 
of their goud were for living the life of a bird, an insect, 
or a fish ? None. And why not ? It would be inconsis- 
tent, answered I, with their nature. You see, then, said 
he, they ail agrée in this, that what they pursue ought to 
be consistent and agreeable to their common nature. So 
ought it, said I, undoubtedly. If so, continued he, one 
preconception is discovered, which is common to good in 
gênerai. It is, that ail good is supposed something agrée* 
able to nature. This indeed, repliai I, seems to be agreed 
on ail hands. 

But again, said he, Is there a man scarcely to be found 
of a temper so truly mortified, as to acquiesce in the lowe&t 
and shortest necessaries of life ? Who aims not, if he be 
abJe, at something Êirther, something better? I replied, 
scarcely one. Do not multitudes pui'sue, said he, infinité 
objecta of désire, ackiiowledged, every one of tliem, to be 
in no respect necessaries ? Exquisite viands, delicious 
wines, splendid apparel, curions gardons, magnificent apart- 
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menU adorned with pictures and sculptures; musio and 
poetry, and tiie whole tribe of élégant arts? It is évident, 
said I. If it be, continued he, it should seem, that thcj 
ail considered the Chief or Sovereign Good not to be that 
which conduces to bare existence or mère being ; for to tliii 
the necessaries alone are adéquate. I replied, they were. Bat 
if not this, it must be somewhat conducive to that, whieh îi 
superior to mère being. It must. And what, continued he, 
can this be, but well-being, under the various shapes io 
which différent opinions paint it ? Or can you auggest anj 
thing else? I replied, I could not. Mark hère, then, 
continued he, another preconception, in which thej ail 
agrée ; the Sovereign Good is somewhat conducive, not to 
mère being, but to well-being. I replied, it had ao i^ppeaied. 

Again, continued he. What labour, what exp^ise^ to 
procure those rarities, which our own poor couutry is unaUe 
to afford us ! How is the world ransacked to ita utomt 
verges, and luxury and arts imported from every quarter! 
Nay more: How do we baffle Nature herself; invert ber 
order ; seek the vegetables of spring in the rigours of winter, 
and winter's ice during the beats of summer I I replied, we 
did. And what disappointment, what remorse, when eaÛBÊr 
vours fail ! It is true. If this then be évident, said he, it 
would seem, that whatever we désire as our Chief and 
Sovereign Good is something, which, as far as possible, we 
would accommodate to ail places ànd times. I answered, ao 
it appeared. See then, said he, another of its charaoteristks, 
another preconception. 

But, farther still ; What contesta for wealth ! WhatscimiB- 
bling for property ! What périls in the pursuit ! What solîei- 
tude in the maintenance ! And why ail this ? To what pll^ 
pose, what end ? Or is not the reason plain ? Is it not, tfait 
wealth may continually procure us whatever we fancy good ; 
and make that perpétuai, which would otherwise be txaa- 
sient ? I replied, it seemed so. Is it not &rther desired, as 
supplying us from ourselves ; when, without it, we must be 
beholden to the benevolence of others, and dépend on their 
caprice for ali that we enjoy ? It is true, said I, this seen» 
a reason. 

Again ; Is not power of every d^ree as much contée 
for as wealth ? Are not magistracies, honours, principalities, 
&aâ empire, the subjects of strife and everlasting coDte&tioD ; 
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I replied, tbey were. And why, said he, this ? To obtain 
what end ? Is it not to help us, like wealth, to the possession 
of what we désire ? Is it not farther to ascertaiu, to secure 
car enjoyments ; that when others would deprive us, we may 
be strong enough to resist them ? I replied, it was. 

Or, to inyert the whole ; Why are there, who seek recesses 
the most distant and retired ; fiée courts and power, and sub- 
mit to parsinoony and obscurity ? Why ail this, but from 
the same intention ? From an opinion, that small possessions, 
used Dioderately, are permanent ; that larger possessions raise 
envy, and are more frequently invaded ; that the safety of 
power and dig^ity is more precarious than that of retreat ; 
and that therefore they hâve chosen what is most eligible 
upon the whole? It is not, said I, improbable, that they 
act by some such motive. 

Do you not see, tlien, continued he, two or three more 
preconceptions of the Sovereign Good, which are sought for 
by ail, as essential to constitute it ? And what, said I, are 
thèse ? That it should not be transient, nor derived from 
the will of others, nor in their power to take away ; but be 
durable, self-derlved, and (if I may use the expression) in- 
d^rivable. I oonfess, said I, it appears so. But we hâve 
already found it to be considered, as something agreeable to 
cor nature ; conducive, not to mère being, but to well-being ; 
and what we aîm to hâve accommodated to ail places and 
times. We hâve. 

There may be other characteristics, said he, but thèse I 
think sufficient. See then its idea ; behold it as collected 
from the original, natural, and universal preconceptions of 
ail mankind. The Sovereign Good, they hâve taught us, 
ought to be something agreeable to our nature ; conducive to 
welirbeing ; accommodated to ail places and times ; durable^ 
seffnierived^ and indeprivable. Your account, said I, ap- 
pears just. Harris. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE SAME BUBJECT. 



Brutus perished untimely, and CsBsar did no more. — Thèse 
words I was repeating tho next day to myself, when my 
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friend appeared, and cheerfully bade me good morrow. I 
could not return his compliment with an equal gayety, being 
intent, somewhat more than usual, on what had passed the 
day before. Seeing this, he proposed a walk into the fields. 
The face of Nature, said he, will perhaps dispel thèse glooms. 
No assistance, on my part, shall be wanting, you may be 
assured. I accepted his proposai ; the walk began ; aod 
our former conversation was insensibly renewed. 

Bnitus, said he, perished untimely, and Caesar did no 
more. — It was thus, as I remember, not long since, you were 
expressing yourself. And yet suppose their fortunes to hâve 
been exactly parallel — Which would you hâve preferred? 
Would you hâve been Cœsar, or Brutus ? Brutus, replied I, 
beyond ail controversy. He asked me, Why ? Where was 
the différence, when their fortunes, as we now supposed 
them, were considered as the same ? There seems, said I, 
abstract from their fortunes, something, I know not what, 
intrhisically préférable in the life and character of Bmtns. 
If that, said he, be true, then must we dérive it, not from 
the success of his endeavours, but from their truth and 
rectitude. He had the comfort to be conscious, that his 
cause was a just one. It was impossible the other shoold 
hâve any such feeling. I believe, said I, you hâve 
explained it. 

Suppose then, continued he (it is but merely an hjipt^ 
thesis), suppose, I say, we were to place the Sovereîgii 
Good in such a rectitude of conduct, in the Conduet 
merely, and not in the Event. Suppose we were to fix onr 
Happiness, not in the actual attainment of that health, tfattt 
perfection of a social state, that fortunate concurrence éS 
extemals, which is congruous to our nature, and which ail 
hâve a riglit to pursue ; but solely iix it in the mère éfÀBg 
whatever is correspondent to such an end, even though iKt 
ne ver attain, or are near attaining it. In fewer woids; 
What if we make our natural state the standard only fb' 
détermine our conduct, and place our happiness in the rectH' 
tude of this conduct alone ? On such an hypothesis (and we 
consider it as nothing farther) we should not want a good| 
perhaps, to correspond to our preconceptions ; for this, it îs 
évident, would be correspondent to them ail. Your doctrine, 
replied I, is so new and strange, that though you hâve been 
copions in explaining, I can hardly yet compr^end you. 
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It amounts ail, said he, but to this : Place your happiness 
where your praise is. I asked, where he supposed that ? 
Not, replied he, in the pleasures which you feel, more than 
your disgrâce lies in the pain ; not in the casual prosperity 
of fortune, more than your disgrâce in the casual adversity ; 
but in just complète action throughout every part of life, 
whateyer be the face of things, whether favourable or the 
coutrary. 

But why then, said I, such accuracy about extemals ? so 
much pains to be informed, what are pursuable, what avoid- 
able ? It behoves the pilot, replied he, to know tlie seas and 
the winds ; the nature of tempests, calms, and tides. They 
are the subjects about which liis heart is conversant. With- 
oot a just expérience of them he can never prove himself an 
artist. Yet we look not for his réputation eitlier in fair 
gales, or in adverse ; but in the skilfulness of his conduct, be 
thèse events as they happen. In like manner fares i{ with 
the moral artist. He for a subject has the whole of human 
life : health and sickness ; pleasure and pain ; i^ith every 
other possible incident, which can befal him during his 
existence. If his knowledge of ail thèse be accurate and 
exact, so too must his conduct, in which we place his happi- 
ness. But if his knowledge be defective, must not his 
conduct be defective also? I replied, so it should seem. 
And if his conduct, then his happiness ? It is true. 

Tou see then, continued he, even though externals were 
as nothing ; though it was true, in their own nature, they 
were neither good nor evil ; yet an accurate knowledge of 
them is, irom our hypothesis, absolutely necessary. Indeed, 
said I, you hâve pix)ved it. 

He continued — Inferior artists may be at a stand, because 
they want niaterials. From their stubbornness and intract- 
ability they may often be disappointed. But as long as life 
is passing, and Nature continues to operate, the moral artist 
of life has at ail times ail he desires. He can never want a 
subject fit to exercise him in his proper calling ; and that 
with this happy motive to the constancy of his endeavours, 
that the crosser, the harsher, the more untoward the events, 
the g^eater his praise, the more illustrions his réputation. 

Ail this, said I, is true, and cannot be denied. But one 
drcumstance there appears, where your simile seems to fail. 
The praise indeed of the pilot we allow to be in his conduct ; 
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but it is in the success of that conduct where we look for lus 
happiness. If a storm arise, and the ship be loct, we call 
him not happy, how well soever he may bave conducted it. 
It ï» then only we congratulate'him, when he bas readied 
the desired haven. Yoiir distinction, said he, is just. And 
it is liere lies the noble prérogative of moral artists abofe 
ail others. But yet I know not how to explain myself, I 
fear my doctrine will appear so strange. You may prooeed, 
said I, safely, since you advance it but as an hypothesis. 

Ttius, then, continued he — ^The end in other arts is enr 
distant and removed. It consists not in the mère oonduct, 
much less in a single energy ; but in the jiist resuit of many 
énergies, eaoh of which is essential to it. Hence, by obstaeki 
unavoidable, it may oflen be retarded : nay more, may be 
80 embarrasised, as never possibly to be attained. But in the 
moral art of life the very conduct is the end ; the very oon- 
duct, I say, itself, throughout its every minutest energy; 
because each of thèse, however minute, partakes as tnily of 
rectitude, as the largest combinations of them, wheh con- 
sidered collectively. Hence of ail arts this is the only ooe 
perpetually complète in every instant ; because it needs not, 
like other arts, time to arrive at that perfection, at which in 
every instant it is arrived already. Hence by duration it is 
not rendered either more or less perfect : completi<Mi, lîke 
truth, admitting of no degrees, and being in no sensé capable 
of either intention or remission. And hence, too, by neces- 
sary connection (which is a greater paradox than ail), eveo 
that Happiness or Sovereign Grood, the end of this moral art, 
is itself too, in every instant, consummate and complète; is 
neither heightened nor diminished by the quantity of its 
duration, but is the same to its enjoyers, for a moment or a 
century. 

Upon this I smiled. He asked me the reason. It is only 
to observe, said I, the course of our inquiries. A new hypo- 
thesis has been advanced : appearing somewhat strange, it v 
desired to be explained. You comply with the request, and 
in pursuit of the explanation make it ten times more obscoR 
and unintelligible than before. It is but too often the fiite^ 
said he, of us commentators. But you know in such cases 
what is usually done. When the comment will not explain 
the text, we try whether the text will not explain itself. 
This method, it is possible, may assist us hère. The hypo- 
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thesis, which we would hâve illustrated, was no more than 
this : That the Sovereign Good lay in Rectitude of Conduct ; 
and that this good corresponded to ail our preconceptions. 
Let us examine, then, whether upon trial this correspondence 
will appear to hold ; and for ail that we hâve advanced 
since, suffer it to pass, and not perplex us. Agreed, said T, 
willingly, for notir I hope to comprehend you. 

Becollect then, said he. Do you not reinember, thatone 
preconception of the Sovereign Good was, to be aecommo- 
dated toall times and places ? I reniember it. And is there 
any tlme, or any place, whence Rectitude of Conduct may 
be ezcluded? Is there not a right action in prosperity, 
a right action in adversity ? May there not be a décent, 
g^nerous, and laudable behaviour, not only in peace, in 
power, and in health ; but in war, in oppression, in sick- 
nessy and in death ? There may. 

And what shall we say to those other preconceptions ; to 
being durable, self-derived, and indeprivable ? Can there be 
any Good so durable, as the power of always doing right ? 
Is there any good conceivable, so entirely beyond the puwer 
of others? Or, if you hesitate and are doubtful, I would 
be willingly informed, into what circumstances may Fortune 
throw a brave and honest man, wherc it sliall not be in his 
power to act bravely and honestly ? If there be no such, 
tben Rectitude of Conduct, if a Good, is a Good indepriv- 
able. I confess, said I, it appears so. 

But fiurther, said he: Another preconception of tlie 
Sovereign Good was, to be agreeable to nature. It was. 
And can any thing be more agreeable to a rational and 
social conduct ? Kothing. But rectitude of Conduct is with 
us Rational and Social Conduct. It is. 

Once more, continued he : Anotlier preconception of tiiis 
Good was, to be conducive not to mère being, but to well- 
being. Admitted. And, can any thing, believe you, con- 
duce so probably to the well-being of a rational, social ani- 
mal, as the right exercise of that reason, andof those social 
affections ? Nothing. And what is this same exercise, but 
the highest Rectitude of Conduct ? Certainly. 

Harris. 
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CHAPTER III. 
ON CRITICISM. 

— And how did Garrick speak the soliloquy last night? 
O, against ail rule, my lord, most ungrammatically I betwixt 
the substantive and the adjective, which should agrée to- 
gether in number, case, and gender, he made a breach thus, 
— stopping as if the point wanted settling ; — and betwixt 
the nominative case, which your lordship knows should 
govem the verb, he suspended his voice in the épilogue a 
dozen tinies, three seconds, and three fifths by a stopwateh, 
my lord, each time. — Admirable grammarian I — But in m»- 
pending his voice — was the sensé suspended likewise ? dîd 
no expression of attitude or countenance fill up thèchasm? 
— Was the eye silent ? Did you narrowly look ? — ^I look'd 
only at the stopwatch, my lord. — Excellent observer I 

And what of tliis new book the whole world makés meii 
a rout about? — O ! 'tis out of ail plumb, my lord, — quife 
an irregular thing ! not one of the angles at the four comeEi 
was a right angle. — I had my rule and compassés, &c., my 
lord, in my pocket — Excellent critic I 

— And for the epic poem your lordship bid me look at ; 
— upon taking the length, breadth, height, and d^th of it, 
and trying them at home upon an exact scale of Boasa's— 
'tis out, my lord, in every one of its dim^isions. — ^Admi- 
rable connoisseur ! 

— And did you step in, to take a look at the gprand pîe- 
ture in your way back ? — 'Tis a melancholy daub I my lord, 
not one principle of the pyramid in any one group ! — and 
what a price I — for there is nothing of the colouring of 
Titian — the expression of Rubens — ^the grâce of Rapiund 
— the purityofDominichino — the corregiescity of Corregio 
— ^the learning of Poussin — the air of Guido — the taste of 
the Caraccis — or the grand contour of Angelo. 

Grant me patience, just Heaven ! — Of ail the cants whkh 
are canted in this canting world — though the cantof hypo- 
crites may be the worst — the cant of criticism is the mofit 
tormenting I 

I would go fifty miles on foot, to kiss tlic hand of that 
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mai), whose generous heart will give up the reins of his 
imagination iuto his author's hands — be pleased he knows 
not why, and cares not wherefore. Sterne. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ON NEGROES. 

Whbn Tom, an' please your honour, got to the shop 
there was nobody în it but a poor ueg^ girl, with a bunch 
of white feathers slightly tied to the end of a long cane, 
flappingaway Aies — ^not killing them. — ^'Tis a pretty picture I 
aakl my uncle Toby — she had sufiered persécution, Trim, 
and had leamt mercy — 

— She was good, an* please your honour, from nature as 
wàl as from hardships ; and there are circumstances in the 
storpof that poor friendless slut, that would melt a heart of 
atone, said Trim ; and some dismal winter's evening, when 
yoar honour is in the humour, they shall be told you with 
the test of Tom's story, for it makes a part of it— 

Then do not forget, Trim, said my uncle Toby. 

A negro has a soûl, an' please your honour, said the 
coiporal (doubtingly). 

I am not much vei^, corporal, quoi h my uncle Toby, 
in things of that kind ; but I suppose, God would not leave 
him without one, any more than thee or me. — 

— It would be putting one sadly over the head of another, 
qnoth the corporal. 

It would so, said my uncle Toby. Wliy, then, an' please 
yoar honour, is a black wench to be used worse than a white 
one? 

I can give no reason, said my uncle Toby — 

— Only, cried the corporal, shaking his head, because 
Ae has no one to stand up for her — 

— Tis that very thing, Trim, quoth my uncle Toby 
whieh recommends her to protection, and her brethren 
with her ; — 'tis the fortune of war which has put the whip 
mto our hands now — ^where it may be hereafter, Heavew 
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knows ! — ^but be it where it will, the brave, Trim, will not 
lise it unkindly. 

— God forbid, said thecorporal. 

Amen, responded my uncle Toby, laying his hand upon 
his heart. Stbrnb. 



CHAPTER V. 
RIVERS AND SIR HARRY. 

Sir Har. Colonel, your most obedient ; I am come 
upon the old business ; for unless I am allowed to entertain 
hopes of Miss Rivers, I shall be the most misérable of «Il 
human beings. 

Riv. Sir Harry, I hâve already told you by letter, and I 
now tell you personally, I cannot Ibten to your proponb. 

Sir Har. No, Sir ? 

Riv. No, Sir; I hâve promised my daughter to Ur. 
Sidney ; do you know that, Sir ? 

Sir. Har, I do, but what then ? engagements o£ thii 
kind, you know — 

Riv. So then, you do know I hâve promised her to 
Mr. Sidney ? 

Sir Har, I do ; but I also know, that matters are not 
firially settled between Mr. Sidney and you ; and I more- 
over know, that his fortune is by no means equal to miiM} 
therefore— 

Riv. Sir Harry, let me ask you one question, befoic 
you make your conséquence. 

Sir Har. A thousand, if you please, Sir. 

Riv. Why then. Sir, let me ask you, what you hâve ever 
observed in me or my conduct, that you désire me so 
familiarly to break my word? I thought, Sir, you cpn- 
sîdered me as a man of honour. 

Sir Har. And so I do. Sir, a man of the nicèst honour. 

Riv. And yet, Sir, you ask me to violate the sanctity of 
my word ; and tell me directly that it is my interest to be 
a rascal — 

Sir Har. I really don't understand you, Colonel: I 
thought, when I was talking to you, I was talking to a man 
irho knew the world ; and as you hâve not yet ûgned - 
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^v. Whj, this is mending matters with a witness ; And 
so you think, because I am not legally bound, I am under 
no necessity of keeping my word I Sir Harry, laws were 
never made for men of honour : they want no bond but the 
rectitude of their own sentiments, and laws are of no use 
but to bind the villaius of society. 

Sir Har, Well I but my dear Colonel, if you hâve no 
r^ard for me, show some little regard for your daughter. 

Riv, I show the greatest regard for my daughter by 
giving her to a man of lionour : and I must not be insulted 
with any ferther répétition of your proposais. 

Sir bar. Insuit you, Colonel ! Is the ofFer of my alliance 
an insuit ? Is my readiness to make what settlements you 
tfaink ppopep- 

J7tr. Sir Harry, I should consider the offer of a king- 
dom an insuit, if it was to be purchased by the violation of 
niy word : Besides, though my daughter shall never go a 
b^lgar to the arms of her husband, I would rather see her 
happy than rich ; and if she has enough to provîde hand- 
somely for a young family, and something to tpare for the 
exigencies of a worthy friend, I shall think her as affluent 
as if she was mistress of Mexico. 

Sir Har, Well, Colonel, I hâve done : but I believe — 

JBm». Well, Sir Harry, and as our conférence is done, 
we will, if you please, retire to the ladies : I shall be always 
glad of your acquaintance, though I cannot receive you as 
a 8on-in-law ; for the union of interests I look upon as a 
union of dishonour ; and consider a marriage for money, at 
best, but a légal prostitution. False Delicact. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Sm JOHN MELVIL AND STERLING. 

Sterl, What are your commands with me, Sir John ? 

Sir John, After having carried the n^otiation betweën 
DUT families to so great a length, after having assented so 
readily to ail your proposais, as well as received so many 
instances of your chcerful compliance with the demanda 

i2. 
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made on our part, I am extremely concerned, Mr. Sterling, 
to be the involuntary cause of any uneasiness. 

Sterl. Uneasiness ! what uneasiness ? Where busine» îs 
transacted as it ought to be, and the parties understand ooe 
ftnother, there can be no uneasiness. You a^ee, on socli 
and such conditions, to receive my daughter for a wîfe ; oo 
the same conditions I agrée to receive you as a son-în-law : 
and as to ail the rest, it follows of course, you know, as 
regularly as the payment of a bill afier acceptance. 

Sir John. Pardon me. Sir ; more uneasiness bas arisen 
than you are a\irare of. I am myself, at this instant, in a 
State of inexpressîble embarrassment ; Miss Sterling, I 
know, is extremely disconcerted too ; and unless you wiU 
oblige me with the assistance of your friendship, I foresee 
the speedy progress of discontent and animosity through the 
whole family. 

Sterl. What the deuce is ail this ! I do not understand 
a single syllable. 

Sir John. In one word then, it will be absolutely im- 
possible for me to fuliîl my engagements in regard to Wm 
Sterling. 

Sterl. How, Sir John ? Do you mean to put an affront 
upon my family ? What ? refuse to — 

Sir John. Be assured, Sir, that I neither mean to affiront 
nor forsake your family. My only fear is, that you shouU 
désert me : for the whole happiness of my life dépends on 
my being connected with your family by the nearest and 
tenderest ties in the world. 

Sterl. Why, did not you tell me, not a moment ago, ît 
was absolutely impossible for you to marry my daughter ? 

Sir John. True : but you hâve another daughter, Sir— 

Sterl Well! 

Sir John. Who has obtained the most absolute dominioa 
over my heart. I hâve already declared my passion to her ; 
nay. Miss Sterling herself is also apprised of it, and if yoa 
will but give a sanction to my présent addresses, the uncom: 
mon merit of Miss Sterling will, no doubt, recomraend her 
to a person of equal, if not superior rank to myself, and 
our families may still be allied by my union with Mi» 
Fanny. 
^,. Sterl. Mighty fine, truly ! Why, what the plague do 
f||bu make of us, Sir John? Do ^ou come to market for 
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my daughters, like servants ai a statute-fair ? Do you 
^ink that I will sulfer you, or aiiy man in tbe world, to 
corne into my house like the Grand Seîgnior, and throw the 
handkerchief first to one, and then to the other, just as he 
pïcases? Do you think I drive a kind of Afriean slave- 
trade wîth them ? and — 

Sir John, A moment's patience, Sir ! Nothing but the 
exeess of my passion for Miss Fanny should liave induced 
me to take any step that had the least appearance of dis- 
respect to any part of your family ; and even now I am 
désirons to atone for my transgression by making the most 
ijtfleqaate compensation that lies in my power. 
', SterL Compensation I What compensation can you pos- 
sibly make in such a case as this, Sir John ? 

Sir John. Come, come, Mr. Sterling ; I know you to be 
à man of sensé, and a man of business, a man of the world. 
I will deal frankly with you ; and you shall see that 
I do not désire a change of measures for my own gratifi- 
cation, without endeavouring to make it advantageous to 

you. 

SierL What advantage can your inconstancy be to me, 
Sir John ? 

Sir John. I will tell you, Sir. You know that, by the 
furticles at présent subsisting between us, on the day of my 
marriage with Miss Sterling you agrée to pay down the 
jrrosB sum of eighty thousaud pounds. 

SterL Well! 

Sir John, Now, if you will but consent to my waving 
that marriage — 

SterL I agrée to your waving that marriage ! Impos- 
âble. Sir John. 

Sir John, I hope not. Sir ; as, on my part, I will agrée 
tp wave my right to thirty thousand pounds of the fortune 
i was to receive withher. 

SterL Thirty thousand, do you say ? 

Sir John. Yes, Sir ; and accept of Miss Fanny, with 
fifty thousand instead of fourscore. 

SterL Fifty thousand — 

Sir John. Instead of fourscore. 

SterL Why, why, there may be something in that. — 
Let^e see ; Fanny with fifty thousand instead of Betsy with 
fourscore. But how can this be, Sir John? For you know 
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I am to pay this money into the hands of my Lord Oglebjr ; 
who, I believe, betwixt you and me, Sir John, is not 
overstocked with ready money at présent ; and threescore 
thousand of it you know, are to go to pay off the présent 
incmnbrances on the estate, Sir John. 

Sir John, That objection is easily obviated. Ten of the 
twenty thousand, which would remain as a surplus of the 
fourscore, afler paying olf the mortgage, was intended bj 
his lordship for my use, that we might set olf with some little 
éclat on our marriage ; and the other ten for his own. Ten 
thousand pounds therefore I shall be able to pay yoa im- 
mediately ; and for the remaining twenty thousand you shall 
hâve a mortgage on that part of the estate which is to be 
made over to me, with whatever security you shall require 
for the regular payment of the interest, till the princifuJ is 
duly discharged. 

Sterl. Why, to do you justice. Sir John, there is some- 
thing fair and open in your proposai ; and since I find you 
do not mean to put an afiront upon the family — 

Sir John. Nothing was ever farther frora my thoughts, 
Mr. Sterling. And ufter ail, the whole affair is nothing ex- 
traordinary ; such things happen every day ; and as the world 
had only heard generally of a treaty between the âuniliesi, 
when this marriage takes place, nobody will be the wÎ8er,if 
we hâve but discrétion enough to keep our own counseL 

Sterl, True, true ; and since you only transfer from one 
girl to the other, it is no more than transferring^ so much 
stock, you know. 

Sir John, The very thing. 

Sterl, Odso I I had quite forgot^ We are reckoning 
without our host hère. There is another difficulty — 

Sir John, You alarm me. What can that be ? 

Sterl. I cannot stir a step in this business without Con- 
sulting my sister Heidelberg. The family has very great ex- 
pectations from her, and we must not give her any ofiëoce. 

Sir John, But if you come into this measure, surely she 
will be so kind as to consent — 

Sterl, I do not know that. Betsy is her darling ; and 

I cannot tell how far she may resent any slight that seems 

to be olFered to her favourite nièce. However, I will do 

the best I can for you. You shall go and break the matter 

^ ber ÛTSt, and by the time that I may suppose that your 
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rhetoric has prevailed on her to listen to reason, I will step 
in to reinforce your arguments. 

Sir John. I will fly to her immédiate] j : you promise 
me your assistance ? 

Sterl. I do. 

Sir John, Ten thousand thanks for it ! and now success 
attend me ! 

Sterl. Harkee, Sir John!— Not a word of the thirty 
thousand to my sister, Sir John. 

Sir John. O, I am dumb, I am dumb, Sir. 

SterL You remember it is thirty thousand. 

Sir John. To be sure I do. 

SierL But, Sir John, one thing more. My lord must 
know nothing of this stroke of friendship between us. 

Sir John. Not for the world. Let me alone ! let me 
alone! 

Stêri. And when every thing is agreed, we must give 
eanh other a bond to be held fast to the bargain. 

Sir John. To be sure, a bond by ail means I a bond, or 
whatever you please. 

Sterl. I should hâve thought of more conditions ; he is 
in a humour to give me everything. Why, what mère 
children are your fellows of quality ; that cry for a play thing 
one minute, and throw it by the next I as changeable as the 
weather and as uncertain as the stocks. Spécial fellows to 
drive a bargain ! and yet they are to take care of the interest 
of the nation truly ! Hère does this whirligig man of fashion 
aSér to give up thirty thousand pounds in hard mon^, 
with as much indifférence as if it was a china orange. By 
this mortgage, I shall hâve hold of his Terra Firma : and 
if he wants more money, as he certainly will, let him hâve 
children by my daughter or no, I shall hâve his whole estate 
in a net for the benefit of my family. Well ; thus it is, that 
tbe children of citizens, who hâve acquired fortunes, prove 
penons of fashion ; and thus it is, that pensons of fashion, 
who hâve ruined their fortunes, reduce the next g-eneration 
to cits. Cjlandestine Mabbiage. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 
BELCOUR AND STOCKWELL. 

Stock. Mr. Belcoub, I am rejoiced to see you ; yon 
are welcome to England. 

Bel. I thauk you heartily, good Mr. Stiockwidl ; joa 
and I hâve long conversed at a distance ; now we are met, 
and the pleasure this meeting g^ves me, amply compenatci 
for the périls I hâve run through in accomplishing it 

Stock. What périls, Mr. Belcour? I could not hâve 
thought you would hâve met a bad passage at thii time 
o'year. 

Bel. Nor did we : courier-like, we came posting to your 
shores upon the pinions of the swiftest gales that ever blev ; 
it is upon English ground ail my difficulties hâve arisen ; 
it is the passage from the river-side I complain of. 

Stock.K A y, indeed. What obstructions can you hafs 
met between this and the river side? 

Bel. Innumerable ! Your town 's as Ml of défiles as tlie 
island of Corsica ; and, I believe, they are as obstinately 
defended : so much hurry, bustle, and confusion on your 
quays; so many sugar-casks, porter-butts, and commeo 
council men in your streets ; that, unless a man maiched 
with artillery in his front, it is more than the labour of a 
Hercules can effect, to make any tolerable way throogii 
your town. 

Stock. I am sorry you hâve been so incommoded. 

Bel. Why, faith, it was ail my own &ult ; accustomed to 
a land of slaves, and out of patience with the whole tribe of 
customhouse extortioners, boatmen, tidewaiters, and wafer- 
bailiffs that beset me on ail sides worse than a swam 
of mosquitos, I proceeded a little too roughly to brosli 
them away with my rattan ; the sturdy rogues took this in 
dudgeon, and bc^inning to rebel, the mob chose differeot 
sides, and a furious scume ensued ; in the course of whieh 
my person and apparel suffered so much that I was obl%ed 
to step into the firât tavern to refit before I could make my 
approaches in any décent trini. 

Stock. Well, Mr. Belcour, it is a rough sample you bave 
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had of my eountrymen's spirit ; but, I trust, you will not 
think the worse of them for it. 

JBeL Not at ail ; not at ail ; I like them the better : were 
I only a visitor, I might, perhaps, wish them a little more 
tractable'; but as a fellow-subject, aud a sharer in their free- 
dom, I applaud their spirit, though I feel the elfect of it in 
every bone in my skin. — ^Well, Mr. Stockwell, for the first 
time in my life hère am I in England ; at the fountain-head 
of pleasiure, in the land of beauty, of arts, and elegancies. 
My Iiappy stare hâve given me a good estate, and Uie con- 
sfuriDg winds hâve blown me hither to spend it. 

Stock. To use it, not to waste it, I should hope; to 
treat it, Mr. Beleour, not as a vassal, over whom you hâve 
a wantou despotic power ; but as a subject, which you are 
bound to govem with a temperate aud restrained authority. 

J?e/. True, Sir ; most truly said ; mine 's a commission, 
not a light : I am the ofi&pring of distress, and every ehild 
of sorrow is my brother. While I hâve hands to hold, there- 
fore, I will hold them opeu to mankiud : but, Sir, my pas- 
sions are my masters ; they take me where they will, and 
oftentimes they leave to reason and virtue nothing but my 
wiahes and my sighs. 

Stock, Come, come, the man who eau accuse, corrects 
himaelf. 

£eL Ah ! that is an office I am weary of ; I wish a friend 
would take it up : I would to heaven you had leisure for 
the employ I but, did you drive a trade to the four corners 
of the world, jou would not find the task so toilsome as 
to keep me free from faalts. 

Stock. Well, I am not discouraged, this candour tells 
me I should not hâve the fault of self-conceit to combat ; 
that, at least, is not among the number. 

Sd, No ; if I knew that man on earth, who thought 
more hombly of me than I do of myself, I would take up 
hit opinion and forego my own. 

Stock. And, were I to choose a pupil, it should be one 
of your complexion ; so, if you will come along with me, we 
wiil agrée upou your admission, and enter upon a course of 
lectures directly. 

JBel, With ail my heart. Wbst Indian. 



\^ 
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CHAPTER Vm. 
LORD EUSTACE AND FBAMPTON. 

Ld. Eust. Well, my dear Frampton, hâve you secured 
the letters ? 

Fram, Yes, my lord, for their rightful owners. 

Ld, Eust. As to the matter of property, Frampton, we 
will net dispute much about that. Necessity, you know, 
may sometimes render a trespass excusable. 

Fram, I am not casuist sufficient to answer you upOD 
that subject ; but thia I know, that you hâve already ties- 
passed a<^inst the laws of hospitality and honour, in yoor 
conduet toward sir William Evans and his daughter ; and, 
as your friend and counsellor both, I would ad vise you to 
think seriously of repairing the injuries you hâve committed, 
and not iiicrease your offcnce by a farther violation. 

Ld» Eust, It is actually a pity you were not bred (o the 
bar, Ned ; but I hâve only a moment to stay, and am ail 
impatience to know if there be a letter from Langwood, and 
what he says. 

Fram, I shall never be able to afford you the least in- 
formation upon that subject, my lord. 

Ld. Eust. Surely I do not iinderstand you. You said 
you had secured the letters — Hâve you not read them? 

Fram, You hâve a right, and none . but you, to ask me 
such a question. My weak compliance with your first pro- 
posai relative to thèse letters warrants your thinking so 
meanly of me. But know, my lord, that though my pe^ 
sonal affection for you, joined to my unhappy circumstanoes. 
may hâve betrayed me to actions unworthy of myself, 1 
never can forget, that there is a barrier fixed befbre the ei- 
treme of baseness, which honour will not let me pass. 

Ld. Eust. You will give me leave to tell you, Mr. 
Frampton, that where I lead, I think you need not hait. 

Fram, You will pardon me, my lord ; the consdoos- 
ness of another man's errors can never be a justification fbr 
our own ; and poor indeed must that wretch be, who can 
be satisfied with the négative merit of not being the worst 
man he knows. 
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Ld, Eust, If this discoune were uttered in a conven- 
ticle, it might hâve its effect, by setting the congrégation 
to sleep. 

Fram. It is rather meant to rouse than lull your 
lordship. 

Ld. JSust, No matter what it is meant for ; give me 
the letters, Mr. Frampton. 

Fram, Yet excuse me. I could as soon think of 
arming a madman's hand against his own life, as suffer 
you to be guilty of a crime, that will for ever wound your 
honour. 

Lid. EuiL I shall not come to you to heal the wound : 
your medicines are too rough and coarse for me. 

Fram^ The soft poison of flattery might, perhaps, 
please you better. 

léd, FuêL Your conscience may, probably, hâve as 
much need of palliatives as mine, Mr. Frampton ; as I am 
pretty well convinced, that your course of life has not been 
more r^ular than my own. 

Fram* With true contrition, my lord, I confess part of 
yoor sarcasm to be just. Pleasure was the object of my 
pursuit : and pleasure I obtained, at the expense both of 
heàlth and fortune ; but yet, my lord, I broke not in upon 
the peaoe of others ; the laws of hospitality I never vio- 
lated ; nor did I ever seek to injure or seduce the wife or 
daughter of my friend. 

Ld. Fust. I care not what you did ; give me the letters. 

Fram, I hâve no right to keep, and therefore shall sur- 
vender them, though with the utmost reluctance ; but, by 
our former friendship, I eutreat you not to open them. 

Ld. Fust. That you hâve forfeited. 

Fram. Since it is not in my power to prevent your 
eonunittijDg an error, which you ought for ever to repent of, 
I will not be a witness of it. There are the letters. 

- Ztd. Fust. You may, perhaps, hâve cause to repent 
your présent conduct, Mr. Frampton, as much as I do our 
pasl attachment. 

Fram. Rather than hold your friendship upou such 
terms, I resign it for ever. Farewell, my lord. 

Ee-enter Frampton. 

Fram. lU-treated as I hâve been, my lord, I find it 
impossible to leave you surrounded by difficulties. 
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Ld, Eus. That sentiment should bave operated sooner, 
Mr. Frampton. Recollection is seldomof useto our friends, 
though it may sometimes be servieeable to ourselves. 

Fram, Take advantage of your own expressions, my 
lord, and recollect yourself. Bom and educated, as I hâve 
been, a gentleman, how hâve you injured both yourself and 
me, by admit ting and uniting, in the same confidence, you 
rascally servant ! 

Ld, EusL The exigency of my situation is a suffideoi 
excuse to myself, and ought to hâve been so to the mui 
who called himself my friend. 

Fram, Hâve a care, my lord, of utteriog the hait 
doubt upon that subject ; for could I think you once mciD 
enough to suspect the sincerity of my attachment to yoa, it 
must vanish at that instant. 

Ld, Eust. The proofs of your regard hâve been ratèer 
painful of late, Mr. Frampton. 

Fram. When I see my friend upon the verge of a pr^ 
cipice, is that a time for compliment ? Shall I not rudely 
rush forward and drag him from it ? Just in that state you 
are at présent, and I will strive to save you. Yirtue may 
lariguish in a noble heart, and suffer her rival, Vice, to 
usurp her power ; but Baseness must not entw, or she Aies 
for ever. The man who has forfeited his own estoem 
thinks ail the world has the same consciousness, aod there- 
fore is, what he deserves to be, a wretch. 

Ld. Eust, Oh, Framptom ! you hâve lodged a dagger 
in my heart ! 

Frani' No, my dear Eustace, I hâve saved yoo firom 
one, from your own reproaches, by preventin^ your being 
guilty of a meanness, which you could never bave finghren 
yourself. 

Ld, Eust, Can you forgive me, and be still my fiiend? 

Fram, As firmly as I hâve ever been, my lord. — ^Butlèt 
us, at présent, haste to get rid of the mean business weaie 
engaged in, and forward the letters we hâve no right to 
detain. School fob Rax». 
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CHAPTER IX. 

DUKE AND LORD. 

■ Duke. Now, mj co-mates, and brothers iu exile, 
Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp ? Are not thèse woods 
More free from péril than the envious court ? 
Hère feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The season's différence ; as the icy fang, 
And churlish chiding of the winter's wind ; 
Which, when it bites and blows upon my body, 
£v'n till I shrink with cold, I smile, and say, 
This ÎB no flatt'ry ; thèse are counsellors, 
That feelingly persuade me what I am. 
Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Whicb, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head : 
And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Findg tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in ev'rything. 
—-Corne, shall we go, and kill us venison ? 
And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools, 
Bdne native burghers of this désert city, 
Shoiud in their own confines, with forked heads, 
Hâve their round haunches gor'd. 

Lord. Indeed, my lord, 
The melancholy Jaques grieves much at tliat. 
And in that kind swears you do more usurp, 
Than doth your brother that hath banish'd you. 
To day my lord of Amiens and myself 
Did steal behind him as he lay along 
lUnder an oak, whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood : 
To the which place a poor sequester'd stag, 
That fh>m the hunter's aim had ta'en a hurt, 
Did come to languish ; and, indeed, my lord, 
The wretched animal heav'd forth such groans, 
That their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bursting ; and the big round tears 
Gours'd one another down his innocent nose 
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In piteous chase ; and thus the hairy fool, 
Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 
Stood on the extremest verge of the swifb brook, 
Augmenting it with tears. 

Duke. But what said Jaques ? 
Did he not moralize this spectacle ? 

Lord, O yes, into a thousand similies. 
First, for his weeping in the needless stream ; 
Poor Deer, quoth he, thou raak'st a testament 
As worldlings do, giving thy sum of more 
To that which had too much* Then being alone, 
Left and abandon'd of his velvet friends ; 
'Tis right, quoth he, thus misery doth part 
The flux of Company. Anon a careless herd, 
Full of the pasture, jumps along by him, 
And never stays to greet him ; Ay, quoth Jaques, 
Sweep on, you fat and greasy citizens, 
'Tis just the fashion : wherefore do you look 
Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there ? 
Thus most invectively he pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court, 
Yea, and of this our life, swearing that we 
Are mère usurpers, tyrants, and what's worse, 
To fôght the animais, and to kill them up 
In their assign'd and native dwelling place. 

Duke. And did you leave him in this contemplation? 

Lord. We did, my lord, weeping and commenting 
Upon the sobbing deer. 

Duke. Show me the place ; 
I love to cdpe him in thèse suUen fits, 
For then he's full of matter. 

Lord. l'U bring you to him straight. 

Shakspsars. 



CHAPTER X. 



DUKE AND JAQUES. 



Duke. Wht, how now, Monsieur, what a life is this, 
That your poor friends niust woo your company ? 
Whàt J you look merrily. 
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Jaq, A fool, a fool ; 1 met a fool i* th* forent, 

L motley fool ; a misérable varlet ! 

lS I do live by food I met a fool, 

Vho laid him down and bask'd him in the sud, 

Lnd rail'd on lady fortune in good tenus, 

n good set terms, and yet a motley fool. 

irood morrow, fool, quoth I ; No, Sir, quoth he ; 

]lall me not fool, till Heav'u hath sent me fortune. 

Lnd then he drew a dîal from his poke, 

Lnd looking on it with lack-lustre eye, 

»ays very wisely, It is ten o'clock : 

rhus may we see, quoth he, how the world wags : 

ris but an hour ago since it was nine, 

\.nd after one hour more 'twill be eleven ; 

Lnd so from hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 

ind then from hour to hour we rot and rot, 

ind thereby hangs a tah». When I did hear 

The motley fool thus moral on the time, 

^y lungs began to erow like chantieleer, 

Chat fools should be so deep contemplative : 

Lnd I did laugh sans intermission, 

In hour by his dial. O noble fool, 

L worthy fool ! motley's the only wear. 

Duke. What fool is this ? 

Jaq. O worthy fool ! one that hath been a courtier 
Lnd says, if ladies be but young and fair, 
rhey hâve the gift to know it : and in his brain, 
^VTiich is as dry as the remainder biscuit 
L-fter a voy'ge^ he hath strange places craram'd 
l^ith observations, the which he vents 
[n mangled forms. O that I were a fool ! 
[ am ambitions for a motley coat. 

Duke. Thou shalt hâve one. 

Jaq. It is my only suit ; 
Provided that y ou weed your better judgments 
Of ail opinion, that grows rank in them, 
That I am wise. I must hâve liberty 
Withal as large a charter as the wind, 
To blow on whom I please ; for so fools hâve : 
And they that are most galled with my folly, 
They most must laugh. And why, Sir, must they so ? 
The why is plain, as way to parish church ; 
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He whom a fool doth very wisely hit 

Doth very foolislily, although he smart, 

Not to seem senseless of the bob. If not, 

The wise man's folly is anatomiz'd 

Ev'n by the squand'ring glances of a fool. 

Invest me in my motley, give me leave 

To speak my mind, and I will through and through 

Cleanse the foui body of th' infected world, 

If they will patiently receive my medicine. 

Duke. Fie on tbee ! I can tell what thou wouldst da ■ 

Jaq. What, for a counter, would I do but good ? 

Duke, Most mischievous foui sin, in chiding sin ; 
For thou thyself hast been a libertine, 
And ail th' embossed sores and headed evils, 
That thou with license of ifree foot hast caught, 
Would *st thou disgorge into the gen'ral world. 

Jaq. Why, who cries out on pride, 
That can therein tax any private party. 
Doth it not flow as hugely as the sea, 
Till that the very very means do ebb ? 
What woman in city do I name, 
When that I say the city-woman bears 
The cost of princes on unworthy shoulders ; 
Who can corne in and say, that I mean her ; 
When such a one as she, such is her neighbour ? 
Or what is he of basest function, 
That says his brav'ry is not on my cost ; 
Thinking that I mean him, but therein suits 
His folly to the mettle of my speech ? 
There then ; how then ? what then ? let me see whmin 
My tongue has wrong'd him : if it do him right, 
Then he hath wrong'd himself ; if he be free, 
Why then my taxing, like a wild goose, Aies 
UnclaimM of any maii. Shaksfsabk 



CHAPTER XI. 

HENRY AND LORD GHIEF JUSTICE. 

Ch, Jtust, I AM assur'd, if I be measur'd rightly, 
Youi- majesty hath no just cause to hâte me. 
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P. Henfy. No ? might a prince of my great hopes forget 
$o great indiguities you laid upon me ? 
iVhat ! rate, rebuke, and roughly send to prison 
rh' immédiate heir of England ! was this easy ? 
Viay this be wash'd in Lethe and forgotten ? 

C%. JusU I then did use the person of your father ; 
rhe image of his pow'r lay then in me : 
âLnd in th' administration of his law, 
SIThile I was bu^ for the oommonweaith, 
fonr bighness pleased to forget my place, 
rhe nujesty and pow'r of law and justice, 
rhe image of the king whom I presented, 
Â.nd struck me in the very seat of judgment ; 
Whereon, as an offender to your father, 
[ gave bold way to my authority, 
ÂJid did commit you. If the de^ were ill, 
Be you contented, wearing now the garland, 
To haye a son set your decreés at nought : 
To pluck down justice from your awful bench, 
To trip the course of law, and blunt the sword 
That guards the peace and safety of your person : 
l!^ay more, to spum at your most royal image, 
Â.nd mock your working in a second body. 
gestion your royal thoughts, make the case yours ; 
Be now the father, and propose a son ; 
lear your own dignity so much profan'd ; 
\&b your most dr^ful laws so loosely slightcd, 
îehold yourself so by a son disdain'd ; 
Lnd then imagine me taking your part, 
Vjid in your pow'r so silencing your son. 
^fter this cold consid'rance sentence me : 
^ndy as you are a king, speak in your state, 
WhsX I hâve donc that misbecame my place, 
tfy person, or my liege's sov'reignty. 

P. Henry. You are right, Justice, and you weigh this 
well: 
rherefore still bear the balance and the sword ; 
Ànd I do wish your honours may increase, 
Fill you do live to see a son of mine 
[>frend you, and obey you, as I did : 
3o shall I live to speak my father's words ; 
Happy am I, that hâve a man so bold 
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That dares do justice on my proper son ; 
And no less happy, having such a son, 
That would deliver up his greatness'so 

Into the hand of justice You committed me ; 

For which I do commit into your hand 

The unstain'd sword that you hâve us'd to bear ; 

With this remembrance, that you use the same 

With a like bold, just, and impartial spirit, 

As you hâve done 'gainst me. There is my hand, 

You shall be as a father to my youth ; 

My voice shall sound as you do prompt mine ear ; 

And I will stoop and humble my intents 

To your well-practised wise directions. 

And princes ail, believe me, I beseech you, 

My father is gone wild into his grave ; 

For in his tomb lie my affections ; 

And with his spirit sadly I survive, 

To mock the expectations of the world, 

To frustrate prophecies, and to raze out 

Kotten opinion, which hath writ me down 

After my seeming. Though my tide of blood 

Hath proudly flow'd in vanity till now ; 

Now doth it tum and ebb unto the sea, 

Where it shall mingle with the state of floods, 

And flow henceforth in formai majesty. 

Now call we our high court of parliament : 

And let us choose such limbs of noble counsel, 

That the great body of our state may go 

In equal rank with the best-govem'd nation ; 

That war or peace, or both at once, may be 

As things acquainted and familiar to us. 

In which you, father, shall hâve foremost hand. 

Our coronation done, we will accite 

(As I before remember'd) ail our state, 

And (Heav'n consigning to my good intents) 

No prince, or peer, shall hâve just cause to say, 

Heav'n shorten Harry's happy life one 'day. 

Shakspbarb. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

AECHBLSHOP OF CANTERBURY AND BISHOP OF ELY. 

Cant, My lord, l'il tell you ; that self bill is urg'd, 
Which, in the eleventh year o' th' last king's reign, 
Was like, and had indeed against us pass'd 
But that the scrainbling and unquiet time 
Did push it out of farther question. 

Ely, But how, my lord, shall we resist it now ? 

Cant, It must be thought on. If it pass against us, 
We lose the better half of oiu* possession : 
For ail the temp'ral lands, which men devout 
By testament hâve given to the church, 
Would they strip from us ; being valu'd thus ; 
As mueh as would maintain to Ihe king's honour 
Full fifteen earls, and fifteeii hundred knîghts, 
Six thousand and two hundred good esquires ; 
And to relief of lazars and weak âge 
Of indigent faint soûls, past corp'ral toil, 
A hundred almshouses right well supplied ; 
And to the coffers of the king, beside, 
A thousand pounds by th' year. Thus runs the bill. 

JEly. This would drink deep. 

Cant, 'Twould drink the cup and ail. 

JEly, But what prévention ? 

Cant, The king is fîill of grâce and fair regard. 

JBly, And a true lover of the holy church. 

Ccmt, The courses of his youth promised it not ; 
The breath no sooner left his father's body. 
But that his wildness, mortified in him, 
Seem'd to die too ; yea, at that very moment, 
Considération, like an angel came. 
And whipp'd the offending Adam out of him, 
Leaving his body as a Paradise, 
T' envelop and contain celestial spirits. 
Never was such a sudden scholar made : 
Never came reformation in a flood 
With such a ready current, scouring faults : 
Nor ever hydra-headed Wilfulness 
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So soon did lose his seat, and ail at once. 
As in this king. 

JS7^. We*re blessed in the cliangô. 

CanL Hear him but reason in divinîty, 
And, ail admiring, with an inward wish 
You would désire the king were made a prelate. 
Hear him debate of eommonwealth afiairs, 
You'd say, it had been ail in ail his study. 
List his discourse of war, and you shall hear 
A fearûil battle renderM you in music. 
Tum him to any cause of policy, 
The Gordian knot of it he will unloose 
Familiar as his garter. When he speaks, 
The air, a charter'd libertine, is still ; 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men*s ears, 
To steal his sweet and honey'd sentences : 
So that the art and practic part of life 
Must be the mistress of this théorie. ^ 

Which is a wonder how his Grâce should glean it, ;: 

Since his addiction was to courses vain ; 
His companies unletter'd, rude, and shallow ; 
His hours filFd up with riots, banquets, sports ; 
And never noted in him any study, 
Any retirement, any séquestration 
From open haunts and popularity. 

jE%. The strawberry grows undemeath the nettle, " 
And wholesome berries thrive, and ripen best, 
Neighbour'd by fruit of baser quality : 
And so the Prince obscur'd his contemplation 
Under the veil of wildness ; which, no doubt, 
Grew like a summer grass, fastest by night, 
Unseen, yet crescîve in his faculty. 

Cant, It must be so : for miracles are ceas'd : 
And therefore we must needs admit the means, 
How things are perfected. ^ SHAKsrxiUi 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

HAMLET AND HOBATIO. 

Har, Hail to your lordsbip ! 

Ham. I am glad to see you welL 
Horatio ! or I do forget myself. 

ffor, The same, my lord, and your poor servant ever. 

ffam. Sir, my good friend : l'il change that name witli 
you: 
Aud what makes you from Wittenberg, Horatio ? 

Hor. A truant disposition, good my lord. 

Ham, I would not hear your enemy say so I 
Nor shall you do mine ear that violence, 
To make it truster of your own report 
Against yourself. I know you are no truant ; 
But what is your affair in Ëlsinoor? 
We'U teaeh you to drink deep ère you départ. 

Hor. My lord, I came to see your father's fun'ral. 

Ham. I pray thee do not mock me, feilow-student ; 
I think it was to see my mother's wedding. 

Hor. Indeed, my lord, it followed hard upon. 

Ham. Thriû, thrift, Horatio ; the funeral baked méats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marrîage tables. 
Would I had met my direst foe in Heav'n, 
Or ever I had seen that day, Horatio ! 
My fiither— rMethinks I see my father. 

Hor. Oh where, my lord ? 

Ham. In my mind's eye, Horatio. 

HoT. I saw him once, he was a goodly king. 

J9ai9t. He was a man, Iake him for ail in ail, 
I shall not look upon his like again. 

,ffor» My lord, I think I saw him yestemiglit. 
"Ham. Saw! who? 

Hor. My lord, the king your fether ! 

Ham. The king my father ! 

Hor. Season your admiration but a while 
With an attentive ear ; till I deliver, 
Upon the witness of thèse gentlemen, 
This marvel to you. 

Ham. For Heav'n's love, let me hear l 
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Hor, Two nights together had thèse gentlemen, 
Marcellus and Bernardo, on their watch, 
In the dead waste and middie of the night, 
Been thus encounter'd : A figure like your father, 
Arm'd at ail points exactly, cap-à-pîé, 
Appears before them, and with solemn march 
Goes slow and stately by them ; thrice he walk'd 
By their oppress'd and fear-surprised eyes, 
Within his truncheon's length ; while they (distill'd 
Almost to jelly with th' eiFeet of fear) 
Stand dumb, and speak not to him. This to me 
In dreadful seereey impart they did, 
And I with them the third night kept the watch : 
Where, as they had delîver'd, both in time, 
Form of the thing, each word made true and good, 
The apparition cornes. I knew your father, 
Thèse hands are not more like. 

Ham, But where was this ? 

Hor, My lord, upon the platform where we wafchM 

Ham, Did you not speak to it? 

Hor, My lord, I did ; 
But answer made it none. Yet once methought 
It lifted up its head, and did address 
Itself to motion, like as it would speak, 
But even then the moming cock crew loud ; 
And at the sound it shrunk in haste away. 
And vanish'd from our sight. 

Ham. 'Tis very strange. 

Hor, As I do live, my honour'd lord, 'tis true : 
And we did think it writ down in our duty, 
To let you know of it. 

Ham, Indeed, indeed, Sir, but this troubles me. 
Hold you the watch to night ? 

Mar, and Ber, We do, my lord. 

Ham, Arm'd, say you ? 

Hor, Arm'd, my lord. 

Ham. From top to toe ? 

Hor. My lord, from head to foot. 

Ham. Then saw not you his face ? 

Hor, O yes, my lord : he wore his beaver up. 

Ham, What, look'd he frowningly ? 



Hor, A côunt'nance more in sorrow than in anger. 
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Ham. Pale, or red ? 

H(yr, Nay, very pale. 

Hctm. And fîx'd his eyes upon you ? 

Hor, Most eonstantly. 

Ham. I would I had been there ! 

Hor. It would hâve much amaz'd you. 

Ham. Very like. Staid it long? 

Hor. While one with mod'rate haste might tell a 
hundred. 

Hcnn. His beard was grisled ? — no. — 

Hor, It was, as I hare seen it in his life, 
A. sable silver'd. 

Ham. ril watch to night ; perchance 'twill walk agaîn. 

Hor. I warrant you it will. /' 

Ham. If it assumes my noble fatber's person, 
l'il speak to it, though Hell itself should gape, 
And bid me hold my peace. I pray you, 
If you hâve hitherto conceal'd this sight, X 

liBt it be ten'ble in your silence still : 
And whatsoever shall befal to-night, 
Give it an understanding, but no tongue : 
1 will requite your love : so fare ye well. 
TJpon the platfbrm 'twixt eleven and twelve 
l'il visit you. Shakspearb. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

BRUTUS AND CASSIUS. 

Ca^. WiLL you go see the order of the course ? 

Bru. Not I. 

Cas. I pray you, do. 

Bru. I am not gamesome ; I do lack some part 
Of that quick spirit that is in Antony ; 
Let me not hinder, Cassius, your desires : 
l'U leave you. 

Ca^, Brutus, I do observe you now of late ; 
I hâve not from your eyes that gentleness, 
And show of love, as I was wont to hâve ; 
You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand 
Over your friend that \oy^% you. 
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Bru. Cassius, 
Be not deceived: if I hâve veird my look 
I tum the trouble of my countenanee 
Merely upon myself. Vexed I am 
Of late with passions of some différence, 
Conceptions only proper to myself, 
Wliich give some soil perhaps to my beliaviour ; 
But let not therefore my good friends be griev'd, 
Among which number, Cassius, be you one ; 
Nor construe any farther my neglect, 
Than that poor Brutus, with himself at war, 
Forgets the show of love to other men. 

CcLs, Then, Brutus, I hâve much mistook your pasôo 
By means whereof, this breast of mjne hath buried 
TÎioughts of great value, worthy cogitations. 
Tell me, good Brutus, can you see your face ? 

Bru, No, Cassius ; for the eye sees not itself, 
But by reflection from some other thing. 

Cas, 'Tis just. 
And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 
That you hâve no such mirror as will turn 
Your hidden worthiness into your eye, 
That you might see your shadow. I hâve heard, 
Where many of the best respect in Eome 
(Except immortal Cœsar), speaking of Brutus, 
And groaning underneath this age's yoke, 
Hâve wish'd that noble Brutus had his eyes. 

Bru. Into what dangers would you lead me, Cassius 
That you would hâve me seek into myself 
For that which is not in me ? 

Cas, Therefore, good Brutus, be prepar'd to hear ; 
And since you know you cannot seek yourself 
So well as by reflection, I, your glass, 
Will modestly dîscover to yourself 
That of yourself which yet you know not of. 
And be not jealous of me, gentle Brutus : 
Were I a common laugher, or did use 
To stale with oriiinary oaths my love 
To ev'ry new protester ; if you know, 
That I do fawn on men, and hug them hard. 
And after scandai them ; or if you know, 
That I profess myself in banquetting 
To ail the rout ; theu \io\d loft ^w\^^tav>s.. 
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Bru, What means this shouting ? I do fear the people 
Choose Csesar for their king. 

Cas. Ay ? do you fear it ? 
Then must I think you would not hâve it so. 

Bru, I would not, Cassius ; yet I love him well. 
But wherefore do you hold me hère so long ? 
What is it that you would impart to me ? 
If it be aught toward the gen'ral good, 
Set Honour in one eye, and Death i' th' other, 
And I will look on Death indiff*rently : 
For let the gods so speed me, as I love 
The name of Honour more than I fear Death. 

Cas. I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, 
As well as I do know your outward faveur. 
Well, honour is the subject of my story. — 
I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life : but for my single self, 
I had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. 
I was bom free as Csesar ; so were you ; 
We both hâve fed as well ; and we can both 
Endure the winter's cold as well as he. 
For once upon a raw and gusty day, 
The troubled Tiber chafing with his shores, 
Csesar says to me, Dar'st thou, Cassius, now 
Lieap in with me into this angry fiood, 
And swim to yonder point ? — Upon the word, 
Aocoutred as I was, I plunged in. 
And bade him follow ; so indeed he did, 
The torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews, throwing it aside, 
Ajid stemming it with hearts of controversy. 
But ère we eould arrive the point proposed, 
Csesar eried, Help me, Cassius, or I sink. 
I, as uS^neas, our great ancestor, 
Did from the fiâmes of Troy upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear ; so from the waves of Tiber 
Did I the tired Cœsar : and this man 
Is now become a god ; and Cassius is 
A wretched créature, and must bend his body, 
If Caesar carelessly but nod on him. 
He had a fever when he was in Spain, 
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And wben the fit was on him, I did mark 

How he did shake. 'Tis true ; this god did shake ; 

His coward lips did from their colour fly, 

And that same eye, whose bend does awe the world, 

Did lose its lustre ; I did hear hini groan : 

Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Homaiis 

Mark him, and wrile his speeches in their books, 

Alas ! it cried — Give me some drink, Titinius — 

As a sick girl. Ye Gods, it doth amaze me 

A man of such a feeble temper should 

So get the start of the majestie world, 

And bear the palm alone. 

Bru, Another gênerai shout ! 
I do believe, that thèse applauses are 
For some new honours that are heap'd on Caesar. 

Ccis. Why man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus ! and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 
Men at some times are masters of their fates ; 
The fault, dear Brutus, la not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 
Brutus — and Caesar — what should be in that Caesar ? 
Why should that name he sounded more than yours ? 
Write them together : yours is as fair a name : 
Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well ; 
Weigh them, it is as heavy ; conjure with 'em, 
Brutus will start a spirit as soqn as Cœsar. 
Now, in the names of ail the gods at once, 
Upon what méats does this our Caesar feed, 
That he is grown so great ? Age, thou art sham'd ; 
Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods. 
When went there by an âge, since the great flood, 
But it was famed with more than with one man ? 
When eould they say, till now, that talk'd of Homey 
That her wide walls encompass'd but one man ? 
Oh ! you and I hâve heard our fathers say, 
There was a Brutus, one that would hâve brook'd 
Th' eternal devil to keep his state in Home 
As easily as a king. 

Bru. That you do bve me, I am nothing jealous : 
What you would work me to, I bave some aim t 
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How I hâve thongfat of this, and of thèse times, 
I shall recount hereailter : fbr this présent, 
I would not (so with love I mîght entreat you) 
Be any farther moved. What you hâve said, ; 
I will consider ; what you hâve to say, 
t will with patienoe hear ; and find a time 
Both meet to hear and answer such high thingps. 
nu then, my noble friend, chew upon this : 
Brutus had rather be a villager 
Fhan to repute himself a son of Rome 
[Jnder such hard conditions as this time 
[s like to lay unto us. 

Cas, I am glad that my weak woids 
Elave struck but thus much show of fire from Brutus. 

Shakspbash. 



CHAPTER XV. 
BiHiï-AKIUS, GUIDERIUS, AND AI^VIKAGUS. 

JSel. A GOODLT day I not to keep house, with such 
Whose rooFs as low as ours : see ! boys, this gâte 
Instructs you how t' adore the Heav'ns ; and bows you 
To moming's holy office. Gates of monarchs 
Are arch'd so high that giants may jet through, 
And keep their impious turbans on, without 
Good morrow to the sun. Hail, thou fair Heav-n ! 
We house i' th' rock, yet use thee not so hardly 
Ajs prouder livers do. 

Guid. Hail, Heav'n I 

Arv, Hail, Heav'n ! 

Bel, Now for our mountain sport. TJp to yond* hill, 
Your legs are young. V\\ tread thèse flats. Consider, 
When you above perceive me like a crow, 
That it is place which lessens and sets off ; 
And you may then revolve what taies I told you 
Of courts, of princes, of the tricks in war ; 
That service is not service, so being donc. 
But being so allow'd. To apprehend thus, 
Draws us a profit from ail things we see ; 
And often to our comfort shall we find 
The sharded beetle in a safer hold, 
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Than is the full wîng'd eagle. Oh, this life 
Is nobler than attending for a check : 
Kicher than doing nothing for a bauble : 
Prouder than rustling in unpaid-for silk. 
Such gain the cap of him, that makes thera fine, 
Yet keeps bis bock uncross'd : — no life to ours. 

Guid, Ont of your proof you speak ; we, poor, unfledgfd, 
Hâve never wing d from view o' th' nest ; nor know 
What air's from home. Haply this life is best, 
If quiet life is best ; sweeter to you, 
That hâve a sharper known ; well corresponduig 
With your stifF âge : but unto us, it is 
A cell of ignorance ; travelling abed ; 
A prison for a debtor that not dares 
To stride a limit. 

Arv. What should we speak of, 
When we are old as you ? When we shall hear 
The rain and wind beat dark December, how, 
In this our pinching cave, shall we discourse 
The freezing hours away ? We hâve seen nothing ; 
We're beastly ; subtle as the fox for prey, 
Like warlike as the wolf for what we eat, 
Our valour is to chase what flies : our cage 
We make a choir, as doth the prison'd bird, 
And sing out bondage freely. 

Sel. How you speak ! 
Did you but know the city's usuries. 
And felt them knowingly ; the art o' th' court, 
As hard to leave as keep ; whose top to climb 
Is certain falling ; or so slipp'ry, that 
The fear's as bad as falling ; the toil of war ; 
A pain that only seems to seek out danger 
1' th' name of famé and honour ; which dies i' th' searcb, 
And hath as ofl a sland'rous epitaph. 
As record of fair act ; nay, many times, 
Doth ill deserve by doing well ; what's worse, 
Must curt'sy at the censure. — Oh, boys, this story 
The world might read in me : my body's mark'd 
With Roman swords ; and my report was once 
First with the best of note. Cymbeline lov'd me. 
And when a soldier was the thème, my name 
Was not far oif : then was I as a tree 
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Wliose boughs did bend with fruit. But in one night, 
A stonn, or robb'ry, call it what you will, 
Shook down my mellow hangings, nay my leaves, 
And left me bare to weather. 

Guid, Uncertain favour ! 

Sel, My fault being nothing, as I hâve told you oiît, 
Bat that two villains (whose &lse oaths prevail'd 
Before my perfect honour) swore to Cymbeline 
I was confed'rate with the Bomans : so 
FoUow'd my banishment ; and, thèse twenty years, 
This rock and thèse demesnes hâve been my world ; 
Where I hâve liv'd at honest freedom, paid 
More pious debts to Heav'n than in ail 
The fore-end of my time — But, up to th' mountains ! 
This is not hunter's language ; he that strikes 
The ven'son first shall be the lord o' th' feast ; 
To him the other two shall minister, 
And we will fear no poison, which attends 
In place of greater state. 
l'Jl meet you in the valleys. 

Shaksfeabe. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

JUBA AND SYPHAX. 

Jvh. Syphax, I joy to meet thee thus alone. 
I hâve observ'd of late thy looks are fall'n, 
O'ercast with gloomy cares and discontent ; 
Then teU me, Syphax, I conjure thee tell me, 
What are the thoughts that knit thy brow in frowns, 
And turn thy eyes thus coldly on thy prince ? 

Syph. 'Tis not my talent to conceal my thoughts, 
Or carry smiles and sunshine in my face 
When discontent sits heavy at my heart ; 
I hâve not yet so much the Roman in me. 

Juh. Why dost thou cast out such ungen'rous terms 
Against the lords and sov'reigns of the world .? 
Dost thou not see mankind fall down before them, 
And own the force of their superior virtue ? 
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Is th^re a nation in the wilds of Afric, 
Amidst our barren rocks and buming sailds, 
That does net tremble at the Roman name ? 

Syph. Gods ! where's the worth that sets this peopku] 
Above your own Numidia's tawny sons ? 
Do they with toughei* sinews bend the bow ? 
Or Aies the jav'lin swifter to its mark$ 
Launch'd from the vigour of a Roman arm P 
Who like our active African instructs 
The fir'y steed, and trains him to his hand ? 
Or guides in troops th' embattled éléphant 
Laden with war ? Thèse, thèse are arts, my jHiheei 
In which your Zama does not stoop to Rome. 

Juh. Thèse are ail virtues of a meaner rank, 
Perfections that are plac'd in bones and nerves. ^ 
A Roman soûl is bent on higher views : 
To civilize the rude unpolish'd world ; 
To lay it under the restraint of laws 5 
To make man mild and sociable to man ; 
To cultivate the wild licentious savage 
With wlsdom, discipline, and lib'ral arts, 
Th' embellishments of life : virtues like thèse 
Make human nature shine, refbrm the soûl, 
And break our iierce barbarians into men. 

Sypi> Patience, just Heav'ns ! — Excuse an old man' 
warmth — 
What are thèse wond'rous civilizing arts, 
This Roman polish, and this smooth behaviour, 
That render man thus tractable and tame ? 
Are they not only to disguiise our passions, 
To set our looks at variance with our thoUghts^ 
To check the starts and sallies of the soûl. 
And break ofF ail its commerce with the tongue ? 
In short, to change us into other créatures 
Than what our nature and the gods design'd tJis ? 

Jub. To strike thee dumb : turn up thy eyes to Cato* 
There may'st thon see to what a godlike height 
The Roman virtues lift up mortal man. 
While good, and just, and anxious foi* his frietids, 
He's still severely bent against himself ; 
Renouncing sleepj and rest, and food^ and ease^ 
He stiÏYea with thirst and hungeri toil and heat : 
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And when hîs fortime eéts befo^e him ail 

The pompa a&d pleasufés that his bouI cah wish, 

His rigid virtue will accept of none. 

JS^ph. Believe me, prince, there's not an Aûicati, 
That traverses oujr vast Numidian déserts 
In quest of prey, and lives upon his bow, 
But better practises thèse boasted virtues. 
Coarse are his meals^ the fortune of the chase ; 
Amidst the running- stream he slakes his thirst, 
Toils ail the day, and at the approach of night 
On the first friendly bank he throws him down, 
Or resta his head upon a rock till morn ; 
Then lises fresh, pursues his wonted game, 
And if the foll'wing day he chance to find 
A uew repast, or an untasted spring, 
Blesses his stars, and thinks it luxury. 

Jub. Thy préjudices, Syphax, wont disiiern 
What virtues grow from ignorance and choice> 
Or how the hero differs f^om the brute. 
But grant that others could with equal glory 
Look down on pleasures, and the baits of sensé $ 
Where shall we find the man that bears affliction, 
Greàt and majestic in his grief, like Cato ? 
Heav'ns I with what strength, what steadiness of mind, 
He triumphs in the midst of ail his sufTrings I 
How does he rise against a load of woes, 
And thank the gods that threw the weight upon him ! 

Syph, 'Tiis pride, rank pride, and haughtiness of «oui : 
I think the Romans call it stoicism. 
Had not your royal father thought so highly 
Of Roman virtue, and of Cato's cause, 
He had not fall'n by a slave's hand, inglm*ious ; 
Nor would his slaughter'd army now hâve lain 
On Afric's sands, disfigur'd with their wounds, 
To gorge the wolves and vultures of Numidia. 

Jub, Why dost thou call my sorrows up afresh ? 
My fitther's name brings tears into mine eyes. 

Syph, O, that yon'd profit by your father's ills ! 

Jtd), What would'st thou hâve me do ? 

Syj^ Abandon Cato. 

Juh. Syphax, I i^ould bé more than twice an orphan 
By such a lossé " 
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Syph. Ay, there's the tie that binds you ! 
You long to call him father. Marcia's char ms 
Work in your heart unseen, and plead for Cato. 
No wonder you are deaf to aJl I say. 

Jub. Syphax, your zeal becomes importiinate ; 
rVe hitherto permitted it to rave, 
And talk at large ; but learn to keep it in, 
Lest it should take more freedom than l'il give it. 

Syph. Sir, your great father never us'd me thus : 
Alas ! he's dead ! but can you e'er forget 
The tender sorrows, and the pangs of nature, 
The fond embraces, and repeated blessings, 
Which you drew from him in your last farewell ? 
Still must I cherish the dear sad remembrance, 
At once to torture and to please my soûl. 
The good old king at parting wrung my hand, 
(His eyes brimful of tears,) then sighing, cried, 
Prithee be careful of my son ! — His grief 
Swell'd up so high, he could not utter more. 

Jub. Alas ! the story melts away my soûl ! 
That best of fathers I how shall I discharge 
The gratitude and duty which I owe him ? 

Syph. By laying up his counsels in your heart. 

Jub, His counsels bade me yield to thy direction : 
Then, Syphax, chide me in severest terms, 
Yent ail thy passion, and l'il stand it's shock, 
Calm and unruffled as a summer sea 
When not a breath of wind Aies o'er its surface. 

Syph, Alas ! my prince, l'd guide you to your safetj 

Jub, I do believe thou wouldst ; but tell me how ? 

Syph, Fly from the fate that follows Caesar's foes. 

Jub, My father scorn'd to do it. 

Syph, And therefore died. 

Jub, Better to die ten thousand thousand deaths . 
Than wound my honour. 

Syph, Bather say your love. 

Jub, Syphax, l've promis'd to préserve my temper 2 
Why wilt thou urge me to confess a flame 
I long hâve stifled, and would fain conceal ? 

Syph, Believe me, prince, though hard to conquer kyv 
'Tis easy to divert and break its force : 
Absence, might cure it, or a second mistress 
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Light up another flame, and put out this. 
The glowing dames of Zama's royal court 
Hâve faces flush'd with more exalted charms ; 
The SUD, that rolls his chariot o'er their heads, 
Works up more fire and colour in their cheeks ; 
Were you with thèse, my prince, you'd soon forget 
The pale, unripen'd beauties of the north. 

Jvb. 'Tis not a set of features, or complexion, 
The tincture of a skîn that I admire. 
Beauty soon grows familiar to the lover. 
Fades in his eye, and palis upon the sensé. 
The virtuous Marcia tow'rs above her sex : 
True, she is feir (O, how divinely fair î), 
But still the lovely maid improves her charms 
With inward greatness, unaffected wisdom, 
And sanctity of manners. Cato's soûl 
Shines out in ev'ry thing she acts or speaks, 
While winning mildness and attractive smiles 
Dwell in her looks, and with becoming grâce 
Soften the rigour of her father's virtues. 

Cato. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

EDWARD AND WARWICK. ' 

Edw* Let me hâve no intruders ; above ail, 
Keep Warwick from my sight. — 

Enter Warwick. 

War, Behold him hère ; 
No welcome guest, it seems, unless I ask 
My lord of SufFolk's leave — there was a time 
When Warwick wanted not his aid to gain 
Admission hère. 

Edw, There was a time, perhaps, 
When Warwick more desir'd, and more — deserv'd it. 

War, Never ; l've been a foolish, faithful slave, 
AU my best years ; the moming of my life 
Hath been devoted to your service : what 
Are now the fruits? Disgrâce and infamy ! 
My spotless name, which never yet the breath 
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Of calumny had taintedj made the moek 
For foreign fools to carp at ; but 'tis fit 
Who trust in princes should be thus rewarded. 

Edw. I thought, my lord, I had full well vëgdXA 
Your services with honours, wealth, and pow'r 
Unlimited : thy all-directing hand 
Guided in secret ev'ry latent wheel 
Of government, and mov'd the tvhole machinée : 
Warwick was ail in ail, aiid pow'rless Edward 
Stood like a cipher in the great account. 

War, Who gave that cipher worth, and seated thee 
On England's throne ? Thy undistin^ish*d name 
Had rotted in the dust from whence it sprabg, 
And moulder'd in oblivion, had not Warwick 
Dug from its sordid mine the useless ore, 
And stamp'd it with a diadem. Thou know'ât, 
This wretched country, doom'd perhaps like BbitVft 
To fall by its own self-destroying hand^ 
Toss'd for so many years in the roiigh sea 
Of civil discord, but for me had perish'd. 
In that distressful hour I seiz'd the helm, 
Bade the rough waves subside in peace, and steer'd 
Your shatter'd vessel safe into the harbour. 
You may despise, perhaps, that useless aid, 
Which you no longer want ; but know, proud youth, 
He who forge ts a friend deserves a foe. 

Edw. Know too, reproach for benefits receiv'd 
Pays ev'ry debt, and cancels obligation. 

War. Why that indeed is frugal honesty ; 
A thrifty, saving knowledge : when the debt 
Grows burdensome, and cannot be discharg'd, 
A sponge will wipe out ail, and cost you notfaing. 

Edw. When you hâve counted o'er thé niim'rous tràfii 
Of mighty gifts your bounty lavish'd on me, 
You may remember next the injuries. 
Which I hâve donc you ; let me know them àll, 
And I will make you ample satis&ction. 

War. Thou canst not : thou hast robb'd me of a jewel 
It is not in thy power to restore ; 
I was the first, shall future an nais say, 
That broke the sacred bond of public trust, 

d mutual confidence; ambas^dors 
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[n after tîmes, mère instruments, perhaf)iB» 

Of vénal statesmen, shall recal my name 

Fo witness that they want not an example, 

A.nd plead my guilt to sanctify their own. 

Âjnidst the herd of mercenary slaves 

rhat haunt your court, could none be ibund but Warwîok 

To be the shameless herald of a lie ? 

JEkiw. Attd wouldst thou turn the vile reproach on me ? 
If I bave broke my faith, and staitiM the name 
Of England, thank thy own petnicious oouusels, 
Tbat urg'd me to it, and e&torted from me 
A coid consent to what my heart abborr'd. 

War. l've been abus'd, insulted, and betrayed ; 
My injur'd h(»iour cries aloud for vengeance I 
Her wounds will never close. 

Edw, Thèse gusts of passion 
Will but inflame them. If I hâve been riglit 
Inform'd, my lord, besides thèse dang'rous soars 
Of bleeding honour, you hâve other wounds 
As deep, though not so fatal ; such, perhaps, 
As none but fair Ëiizabeth can cure. 

War. Elizabeth I 

Edw. Nay, start not ; I hâve cause 
To wonder most : I little thought indeed, 
When Warwick tdd me I itaight leam to love, 
He was himself so able to instnict me : 
But l'ye discover'd ail — 
War. And so hâve I 
Too well I know thy breach of fbendship there, 
Thy fruitless base endeavours to suppknt me. 

Edw. I scorn it, Sir***-Elizabeth hath charms, 
And I bave equal ligbt with you t' admire them^ 
Nor see I ought «o godlike in the form, 
So all-commanding in the name of Warwick, 
That he alone should revel in the oharms 
Of beauty, and monopolize p^fection. 
I knew not of your love. 

War, By Heav'n, 'tis false ! 
You knew it ail, and nieanly took occasion, 
While I was busied in the noble office 
Your grâce thought fit to honour me withal, 
To tamper with a weak unguarded woman. 
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To bribe her passions high, and basely steal 

A treasure, which your kingdom could not purchase. 

Edw. How know you that ? But be il as it may, 
I hâve a right ; nor will I tamely yield 
My claim to happiness, the privil^e 
To choose the partner of my throne and bed ; 
It is a branch of my prérogative. 

War. Prérogative î what's that ? the boast of tyrants: 
A borrow'd jewel, glitt'ring in the crown 
With specious lustre^ lent but to betray : 
You had it, Sir, and hold it — from the people. 

JEdw, And therefore do I prize it : I would guard 
Their liberties, and they shall strengthen mine ; 
But when proud Faction and her rebel crew 
Insuit their sov'reign, trample on his laws, 
And bid défiance to his pow'r, the people, 
In justice to themselves, will then défend 
His cause, and vindicate the rights they gave. 

War, Go to your darling people, then ; for soon, 
If I mistake not, 'twill be needful ; try 
Their boasted zeal, and see if one of them 
Will dare to lift his arm up in your cause 
If I forbid them. 

Edw, Is it so, my lord ? 
Then mark my words : l've been your slave toc long. 
And you hâve rul'd me with a rod of iron ; 
But henceforth know, proud peer, I am thy master, 
And will be so ; the king who delegates 
His pow'r to others' hands but ill deserves 
The crown he wears. 

War. Look well then to your own, 
It sits but loosely on your head ; for know 
The man who injur'd Warwick never pass'd 
Unpunish'd yet. 

Edw, Nor he who threaten'd Edward — 
You may repent it, Sir — my guards there — ^seize 
This traitor, and convey him to the Tow'r ; 
There let him learn obédience. 

Eabl of Wakwick. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

HOTSPUR AND GLENDOWER. 

Glen. SiT, cousin Percy ; sit, good cousin Hotspur ; 
For by that name, as oft as Lancaster 
Doth speak of you, his cheek looks pale ! and with 
A risen sigh, he wisheth you in Heav'n. 

Hot, And you in Hell as oflen as he hears 
Owen Glendower spoke of. • 

Glen. I blâme him not : at my nativity 
The front of Heav'n was fuU of fiery shapes, 
Of burning cressets ; know, that at my birth 
The frame and the fbundation of the earth 
Shook like a coward. 

Hot, So it would hâve donc 
At the same season, if your mother's cat 
Had kitten'd, though yourself had ne'er been born. 

Glen, I say, the earth did shake when I was born. 

Hot. I say, the earth was not then of my mind, 
If you suppose, as fearing you it shook. 

Glen, The Heav'ns were ail on fire, the earth did 
tremble. 

Hot, O, then the earth shook to see the Heav'ns on fire ! 
And not in fear of your nativity. 
Diseased Nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In strange éruptions ; and the teeming earth 
Is with a kînd of colic pinch'd and vex'd, 
By the impris'ning of unruly wind 
Within her womb, which, for enlargement striving, 
Shakes the old beldame earth, and topples down 
High toVrs and moss-grown steeples. At your birth 
Our grandam earth, with this distemperature 
In passion shook. 

Glen, Cousin, of many men 
I do not bear thèse crossings : give me leave 
To tell you once again, that at my birth 
The front of Heav°n was full of fiery shapes ; 
The goats ran from the mountains ; and the herds 
Were strangely clam'rous in the frighted fields : 
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Thèse signs hâve mark'd me extraordinaxy, 

And ail the courses of my life do show 

I am not in the roU 6f common nien. 

Where is he living, clipt in with the sea 

That chides the Imnks of England, Wales^ or Scotland, 

Who calls me pupil, or hath read to me? 

And bring hiin out, that is but woman's son, 

Can trace me in the tedious ways of art. 

Or hold me pace in deep experiments» 

Hot. I think there is no man speaks better Welsk 

Glen, I can speak English, Lrâri, as well as you $ 
For I was iftin'd up in the English court, 
Where, being yowig, I framed to the harp 
Many an English ditty lovely well, 
And gave the tongu« a helpful omament; 
A virtue that was never seen in you. 

HoU Marry, and I am glad of it with ail my heait ; 
l'd rather be a kitten, and cry mew ! 
Than one of thèse same metre-balladmongers ! 
l'd rather hear a bra^n candlestick turn'd, 
Or a dry wheei grate on the axletree, 
And that would iiothing set my teeth on edge^ 
Nothing so much as minci ng poefepy ; 
'Tis like the forc'd gait of a shuffling nag» 

Glen. I can call spirits from the vasty deqp% 

H&t, Why so can I, or so can any man ; 
But will they come when you do call for them ? 

Glen. Why, I can teach them to c^nmaad the devd. 

Hot, And I can teach thee, ooz, to i^ame the devil, 
By telling truth ; TeH trtUh^ cmd ^hame ihe devÙ. — 
If thou hast power to raise him^ bring him hither, 
And l'il bè swoia IVe pow'r to diive him hence. 
O, while ycm live, Tell truth^ and shaine the devii, 

Shakspsake. 

CHAPTER XIX. 
HOTSPUR HEADING A LEÎTÈR. 

^^ But for my o^^n part, lûy Lord, I coald be well cototented 
|ÉD be the^e in res^t to the love I bear yx>ar hom^" 
B^eould be-Oûbteât^ te be ûtes^ $ wky is èe not 4Mi? 
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* In respect of the love he bears our house?" He shows in 
ihis, he loves his own barn better than he loves our house. 
Let me see «orne more. '' The purpose you undertake is 
lang^erouis." Why, that is certain : it is dangerous io take 
\ cold, to sleep, to drink : but I tell you, my Lord fool, 
oui of this nettle danger we pluck this flower safety. '^ The 
'^ purpose y ou underteke is dangerous, the friends you hâve 
'' named uncertaiti, the time itself unsorted, and your whole 
'^ plot too iight for the counterpoise of so great an opposi- 
" tion." Say you so I say you so ! I say uûto you again, 
you are a shallow cowardly hind, and you lie. What a 
lackbrain is this ! By the Lord, our plot is a good plot as 
ever was laid ; our friends true and constant ; a good plot, 
good friends, and fuU of expectation ; an excellent plot, 
very good friends. What a frosty-spirited rogue this is ! 
Why, my Lord of York commends the plot, and the gênerai 
course of the action. By this hand, if I were now by this 
rascal, I could forain him with his lady's fan. Are there 
BOt my father, my uncle^ and myself, Lord Edmund M orti- 
mer, my Lord of York, and Owen Glendower? Is there 
not, besides, the Douglas ? Hâve ï not ail their letters, to 
meet me in arms by the ninth of next month ? And are 
there not sonleof them set forward already. What a Fagan 
flKseal is liiis ! an infidel ! Ha l you shall see now, in very 
sîncerity of fear and cold heart will he to the King, and lay 
open ail our proéeedings. O, I could divide myself and 
go to buffets, for moving such a dlsh of skimmed milk with 
so honourable an action. Hang him, let him tell the KJng. 
We are prepared, I will set forward to night. 

iShAKSF£AB£. 



CHÀPTER XX. 

KING JOHN AND HUBERT. 

Huù. My lord, they say five moons were seen to-night 
Four fixed, and the fifth did whirl about 
The other four in wond'rous motion. 

jBT. John. Five moons ? 



I 
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Hvh, Old men and beldams in the streets 
Do prophesy upon it dangerously. 
Young Arthur's death is common in their mouths ; 
And when they talk of him, they shake their heads, 
And whisper one another in the ear ; 
And he that speaks doth gripe the hearer's wrîst ; 
Whilst he that hears makes fearful action, 
With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes. 
I saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus, 
The whilst his iron did on the anvil eool, 
With open mouth swallowing a taiior's news ; 
Who, with his shears and measure in his hand. 
Standing on slippers (whieh his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet), 
Told of a many thousand warlike French 
That were embattVd and rank'd in Kent : 
Another lean unwash'd artificer 
Cuts oiF his taie, and talks of Arthur's death. 

K* John, Why seek'st thou to posseSs me with the» 
fears? 
Why singest thou so oft young Arthur's death ? 
Thy hand hath murdered him. I had mighty cause 
To wish him dead, but thou hadst none to kill him. 

Huh. Had none, my Lord ? Why, did you net pro- 
voke me ? 

K, John» It is the curse of kings to be attended 
By slaves, that take their humours for a warrant 
To break within the bloody house of life ; 
And, on the winking of authority, 
To understand a law, to know the meaning 
Of dangerous majesty when, perchance, it frowns 
More upon humour than advis'd respect. 

Huh, Hère is your hand and seal for what I did. 

JBT. John, O ! When the last account 'twixt heavea and 
earth 
Is to be made, then shall this hand and seal 
Witness against us to danmation ! 
How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes deeds ill done ! Hadst not thou been by, 
A fellow by the hand of Nature mark'd, 
Quoted, and sign'd to do a deed of shame, 
This murder had not corne into my mind ; 
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But, taking note of thy abhorr'd aspect, 
B^ding thee fit for bloody villany, 
^pt, liable to be employée in danger, 
C £BÛntly broke witli thee of Arthur's death ; 
Â.nd thou, to be endear'd to a king, 
Made it no conscience to destroy a prince. 
Hvh. My lord — 

JT. John» Hadst thou but shook thy head, or made a 
pause 
When I spake darkly of what I purposed, 
Or turn'd an eye of doubt iipon my face, 
As bid me tell my taie in express of words, 
X>eep shame had struck me dumb, made me break off, 
And those thy fears might hâve wroiight fears in me : 
Sut thou didst understand me by my signs, 

And didst in signs again parley with sin ; 

Yea, without stop, didst let thy heart consent, 

And, consequently, thy rude hand, to act 

The deed which both our tongues held vile to name. 

Out of my sight, and never see me more ! 

My nobles leave me ; and my state is brav'd, 

Even at my gâtes, with ranks of foreign powers : 

Nay, iA the body of this fleshly land, 

Thu kingdom, tiiis confine of blood and breath, 

Hostility and civil tumult reigns 

Between my conscience and my cousin's death. 
Hvh. Arm you against y our other enemies ; 

I '11 make a peace between your soûl and you. 

Young Arthur is alive ! This hand of mine 

Is yet a maiden and an innocent hand, 

Not painted with the crimson spots of blood : 

Within this bosom never entered yet 

The dreadful motion of a murd'rous thought. 

And you hâve slander'd nature in my form ; 

Which, however rude exteriorly, 

Is yet the cover of a fairer mind 

Than to be butcher of an innocent child. 

K. John, Doth Arthur live ? O ! haste thee to the 
peers; 

Throw this report on their incens'd rage. 

And make them tame to their obédience ! 

Forgive the comment that m y passion made 
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Upon thy feature ; for my tage was blinda 
And foui imaginary eyes of blood 
Presented thee more hideous than thou art* 
O, answer not ! but to my closet bring 
The angry lords, with ail expédient haste : 
I conjure thee but slowly ; run more fast. 

Shakspeâbe. 



ib 
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BOOK VIL 



DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 



CHAPTER I. 



SENSIBILITY. 



Dbas. Senàbility ; source inexhausted of ail that's precious 
in our joys, or costly in our sorrows ! thou chainest thy 
martyr down upon his bed of straw^ and it is thou who 
liflest him up to Heaven. Eternal fountain of our feelings ! 
it îs hère I trace thee, and this is the divinity which stirs 
within me : not that in some sad and sickening moments, 
^^ my soûl shrinks back upon herself, and startles at destruc- 
ticHi*' — mère pomp of words ! but that I feel some generous 
joys and generous cares beyond myself — ail comes from 
thee, great) great Sensorium of the world ! which vibrâtes 
if a hair of our head but fall upon the ground, in the 
remotest désert of thy création, Touched with thee, 
Eugenius draws my curtain when I languish ; hears my taie 
of symptoms, and blâmes the weather for the disorder of 
iàs nervesi Thou givest a portion of it sometimes to the 
roughest peasant who traverses the bleakest mountains. 
He finds the lacerated lamb of another's fiock. This 
moment I behold him leaning with his head against his 
crook, with piteous inclination looking down upon it. — Oh ! 
had I come one moment sooner ! — it bleeds to death — his 
gentle heart bleeds with iU 
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Feace to thee, generous swain ! I see thou walkest <f 
with anguish — butthyjoys shall balance it; for happyîi 
thy cottage, and happy is the sharer of it, and happy an 
the lambs which sport about y ou. Snôtifli 



CHAPTER II. 

LIBERTY AND SLAVERY. 

Dtsguise thyself as thou wilt, still, Slavery ! still thou art 
a bitter draught ; and though thousands in ail âges hare 
been made to drink of thee, thou art no less bitter mi thet 
account. It is thou, Liberty ! thrice sweet and gradon 
goddess, whom ail in public or in private worship, wImm 
taste is grateful, and ever will be so, till nature herself sfaall 

change no tint of words can spot thy snowy mantle, or 

chymic power turn thy sceptre into iron ^with thee to 

smile upon him as he eats his crust, the swain is happier 
than his monarch, from whose court thou art exiled. Gra- 
cious Heaven ! grant me but health, thou great bestowerctf 
it, and give me but this fair goddess as my companion; 
and shower down thy mitres, if it seems good unto thy 
divine providence, upon those heads which are achingfor 
them. 

Pursuing thèse ideas, I sat down close to my table, and 
leaning my head upon my hand, I began to figure to myself 
the miseries of confinement. I was in a right frame for it, 
and so I gave full scope to my imagination. 

I was going to begin with the millions of my fellow-crea- 
tures born to no inheritance but slavery ; but finding, however 
afiecting the picture was, that I could not bring it nearer 
me, and that the multitude of sad groups in it did but ds- 
tract me 

I took a single captive, and having first shut him up io 
his dungeon, I then looked through the twilight of his 
grated door to take his picture. 

I beheld his body half wasted away with long expectation 
and confinement, and felt what kind of sickness of the heait 
it was which arises from hope deferred. Upon loOidog 
nearer, I saw him pale and feverish : in thiity yean the 
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erestem breeze had not fanned his blood — he had seen 
Dko tmUy no moon, in ail that time — nor had the voice of 
Briend or kinsman breathed through his lattice. His chil- 



But hère my heart began to bleed — and I was forced to 
^ on with another part of the portrait. 

He was sitting upon the ground iipon a little straw, in the 
farthest corner of his dungeon, which was alternately his 
chair and bed : a little calendar of small sticks was laid at 
the head, notched ail over with the dismal days and nights 
he had passed there — he had one of thèse little sticks in his 
handy and with a rusty nail he was etching another day of 
nûsery, to add to the heap. As I darkened the little light 
he had, he lifted up a hopeless eye towards the door, then 
cast it down — shook his head, and went on with his work of 
affliction. I heard his chains upon his legs as he turned his 
body to lay his little stick upon the bundle. He gave a deep 
BÎgh — ^I saw the iron enter into his soûl — I burst into tears 
— I could not sustain the picture of confinement, which my 
&ncy had drawn. Sterne. 



CHAPTER III. 

CORPORAL TRIM'S ELOQUENCE. 
-My young master in London is dead, said Obadiah. — 



— ^Here is sad news, Trim, cried Susannah, wiping her 
eyes as Trim stepped into the kitchen — master Bobby is 
dead. 

I lament for him from my heart and my soûl, said Trim, 
fetching a sigh. Poor créature ! — ^poor boy ! — poor gentle- 
man! 

He was alive last Whitsuntide, said the coachman. — 
Whitsuntide I alas ! cried Trim, extending his rîght arm, 
and falling instantly into the same attitude in which he read 
the sermon, — what is Whitsuntide, Jonathan (for that was 
the coachman's name), or Shrofetide, or any tide or time 
past, to this ? Are we not hère now, continued the corporal 
(striking the end of his stick perpendicularly upon the floor, 
80 as to give an idea of health and stability), and are we not 
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(dropping his bat upon the ground) gone ! in a moment I 
— It was infinitely striking ! Susannah burst into a flood d 
tears — We are not stocks and stones — Jonathan, Obadbk, 
the cook maid, ail melted. The foolish fat sculliou heitelt 
who was scourîng a fish kettle upon her knees, was voiued 
with it. The whole kitchen crowded about the oorpofal. 

" Are we not hère now, — and gone in a moment T 
There was nothing in the sentence — ^it was ©ne of yournlf 
évident truths we hâve the advantage of hearing every dij» 
and if Trim had not trusted more to his hat than bis hflid, 
be had made nothing at ail of it. 

" Are we not hère now, continued the corporal, and an 
we not" (dropping his hat plump upon the groiuid — and 
pausing before be pronounced the word) " gone I in i 
moment ?" The descent of the bat was as if a heavy lump 
of clay had been kneeded into the crown of it. — Nothing 
could bave expressed the sentiment ofmortality,ofwbioh S 
was the type and forerunner, like it; bis hand seemed t0 
vanish under it, it fell dead, the corporal's eye flxed uponit 
as upon a corpse, and Susannah burst into a flood of tean. 

Stebni. 



CHAPTER IV. 
THE MAN OF ROSS. 
-All our praises why should Lords engross ? 



Rise, honest Muse ! and sing the Man of Ross : 
Pleas'd Vaga echoes through her winding bounds, 
And rapid Severn hoarse applause resouhds. 
Who hung with woods yon mountain's sultry brow 
From the dry rock who bade the waters flow ? 
Not to the skies in useless columns tost. 
Or in proud falls magnifîcently lost, 
But clear and artless, pouring through the plaîn 
Health to the sick, and solace to the swain. 
Whose causeway parts the vale with shady rows ? 
Whose seats the weary traveller repose ? 
Who taught that Heav'n-directed spire to rîse ? 
"The Man of Ross," each lisping babe replies. 
Behold the market-place with poor o'erspread ! 
The Man of Ross divides the weekly br^ : 
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Ele feeds yon almshouse, neat, but void of state, 
Where âge and want iit smiling at the gâte : 
BLim portion'd maids, apprentic'd orphans hle$a, 
The young who labour, and the old who rest. 
Is any sick ? The Man of Ross relieves, 
Ptescribea, attends, the med'cine makes, and gives. 
Is there a variance ? Enter but his door, 
Balk'd are the courts, and contest is no more. 
Despûring quaeks with ourses âed the place, 
And vile attorneys, now a useless race. 
Thrice happy man I enabled to pursue 
What ail so wish, but want the power to do ! 
O say I what sums that gen'rous hand supply ? 
Wbat mines, to swell that boundless charity ? 

Of debts and taxes, wife and children olear, 
This man possess'd — five hundred pounds a year. 
Blush, Grandeur, blush ! proud Courts withdraw your blaze ! 
Ye little stars ! hide your diminished rays. 

And what I no monument, inscription, stone ? 
His race, his form, his name almost unknown ? 

Who builds a Church to Go^, and not to Famé, 
Will never mark the marble with his name : 
Go search it there, where to be bom and die, 
Of rich and poor makes ail the history ; 
Enough, that virtue fill'd the space between ; 
Prov'd, by the ends of being, to hâve been. Pope. 



CHAPTER V, 
THE œUNTOY CLEKGYMAN, 

Kear yonder copse, where once the garden smird, 
And still where many a garden flow'r grows wild ; 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 
A man he was to ail the country dear, 
^d passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 
Etemote from towns he ran his godly race, 
SÎor e'er h^A chang'd, ma wiâh à to chapg^ hi^ pl^e \ 
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Unpractis'd he to fawn, or seek for pow'r, 
By doctrines fashion'd to the varying hour ; 
Far other aims his heart had learnt to prize, 
More skill'd to raise the wretched, than to rise. 
His house was known to ail the vagrant train, 
He chid their wand*ring, but reliev'd their pain ; 
The long reraember'd beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard descending, swept his aged breast ; 
The ruin'd spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claim'd kindred there, and had his claims aîlow'd : 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 
Sate by his fire, and talk'd the night away ; 
Wept o'er his wounds, or taies of sorrow done, 
Shoulder'd his crutch, and show'd how fîelds were won. 
Pleas'd with his guests, the good man learn'd to glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their wo ; 
Careless their merits, or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave ère charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e'en his failings lean'd to Virtue's side : 
But in his duty prompt at every call, 
He watch'd and wept, he pray'd and felt for ail. 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledg'd offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reprov'd each dull delay, 
Allur'd to brighter worlds, and led the way. 
Beside the bed where parting life was laid. 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismay'd, 
The rev'rend champion stood. At his control 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soûl ; 
Comfort came down, the trembling wretch to raise, 
And his last falt'ring accents whisper'd praise. 
At church, with meek and unaffected grâce, 
His looks adom'd the vénérable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevail'd with double sway. 
And fools, who came to scoff, remain'd to pray. 
The service past, around the pious man 
With ready zeal each honest rustic ran : 
E'en children foUow'd with endearing wile, 
And pluck'd his gown, to share the good mau's smile ; 
Hiâ ready smile a parent's warmth express'd, 
Their welfare pleas'd him, and their cares dbtress'd ; 
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) them his heart, his love, his griefs were gîven, 

it ail his serious thoughts had rest in HeaV'n. 

3 some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

relis from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 

iiough round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 

:emal sunshine settles on its head. Golbsmith. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE WISH. 



CoNTENTMENT, parent of delight, 
So much a stranger to our sîght, 
Say, goddess, in what happy place 
Mortals behold thy blooming face ; 
Thy gracious auspices impart, 
And fi>r thy temple choose my heart. 
They, whom thou deignest to inspire, 
Thy science learn, to bound désire ; 
By happy alchymy of mind 
They turn to pleasure ail they find ; 
They both disdain in outward mien 
The grave and solemn garb of spleen, 
And meretricious arts of dress, 
To feign a joy, and hide distress : 
Unmov'd when the rude tempest blows, 
Without an opiate they repose ; 
And, cover'd by your shield, defy 
The whizzing shafts that round them fly ; 
Nor, meddling with the gods' afFairs, 
Concem themselves with distant cares ; 
But place their bliss in mental rest, 
And feast upon the good possess'd. 
Forc'd by soft violence of pray'r, 
The blithsome goddess sooths my care. 
I feel the deity inspire. 
And thus she models my désire. 



Ik 
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Two hun/dred poumdç hslf-je^ifij paid, 

Annuity securely made ; 

A farm some itwenty miles irofli U^wu^ 

Small, tigbt, salubrious, and my own ; 

Two maids, that never saw the town, 

A serving man, not quite a c^own ; 

A boy to help to tread the mow, 

And drive, while t' other holds the plough ; 

A chief of temper form'd to please, 

Fit to converse, and keep the keys ; 

And, better to préserve the peace, 

Commission 'd by the name of nièce ; 

With understandings of a size 

To think their master very wise : 

May Heaven ('t is ail I wish for) send 

One génial room to treat a friend, 

Where décent cupboard, little plate, 

Display benevolence, not state ; 

And may my humble dwelling stand 

Upon some chosen spot of land ; 

A pond before full to the brim, 

Where cows may cool, and geese may swim : 

Behind, a green like velvet neat. 

Soft to the eye, and to the feet ; 

Where od'rous plants in ev'ning £ur 

Breathe ail around ambrosial air ; 

From Eurus, foe to kitchen ground, 

Fenc'd by a slope with bushes crown'd, 

Fit dwelling for the feather'd thrcMig, 

Who pay their quitrents with a song ; 

With op'ning views of hill and dale, 

Which sensé and fancy too regale, 

Where the half cirque, which vision bounds, 

Like amphithéâtre surrounds : 

And woods impervious to the breeze, 

Thick phalanx of embodied trees, 

From hills, through plains, in dusk array 

Fxtended far, repel the day : 

Hère stillness," height, and solemn shade 

Invite, and contemplation aid ; 

Hère nymphs from hollow oaks relate 

The dark decrees and will of fiU;e ; 
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And dreams be^e^):h the spreadio^ be^l) 

Inspire, and docile &Acy tejach ; 

Wlule soft as breezy hvfi&Ûi of wind 

Impulses rustle through the mind : 

Hère Dryads, scorning Phœbus' ray, 

While Pan melodious pipes away. 

In measur'd motions frisk about, 

Till old Silenus puts theifk put. 

There see the clover, pea, and beau, 

Vie in variety of green ; 

Fresh pasture speckled p'er with sheep, 

Brown fields their fallow sabbaths keep, 

Plump Ceres golden tresses wear. 

And poppy topknots deck her haïr, 

And silver streams through meadows stray, 

And Naïads on the margih play, 

And lesser nymphs on side of hills 

From plaything urns pour dovvn the rills. 

Thus shelter'd, free from care and strife, 
May I enjoy a calm through life ^ 
See faction, safe jn low degree, 
As men at land see storms at sea ; 
And laugh at misérable elves^ 
!Not kind, so mueh as to themselves, 
Curs'd with such soûls of base alloy. 
As can possess^ but not enjoy ; 
Debarr'd the pleasure to impart, 
By av'rice, sphincter of the heart, 
Who wealth, hard earn'd by guilty cares, 
Bequeath, untouch'd, to thaiikless heirs. 
May I, with look ungloom'd by guile, 
And, wearing Virtue's liv*ry, smile, 
Prone the distressed to relieve. 
And little trespasses forgive, 
With income not in Fortune's pow'r, 
And skill to make a busy hour^ 
With trips to town life to amuse, 
To purchase books, and hear the news, 
To see old friends, brush ofF the clown, 
And quicken taste at coming down." 
Unhurt by sickness' blasting rage, 
And slowly mellVing into âge ; 
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When fate extends its gath'ring gripe, 
Fall ofF like fruit grown fully ripe ; 
Quit a worn being without pain, 
In hope to blossom soon again. 

Gbeex 



CHAPTER Vn. 

GRONGAR HILL. 

SiLENT nymph, wîth curions eye, 

Who, the purple ev'ning, lie 

On the mountain's lonely van, 

Beyond the noise of busy man, 

Painting fair the form of things, 

While the yellow linnet sings ; 

Or the tuneful nightingale 

Charms the forest with her taie ; 

Corne with ail thy varions hues, 

Corne and aid thy sister Muse : 

Now while Phœbus, riding high, 

Gives lustre to the land and sky ! 

Grongar Hill invites my song, 

Draw the landscape bright and strong, 

Grongar, in whosr mossy cells, 

Sweetly musing C^uiet dwells : 

Grongar, in whose silent shade. 

For the modest Muses made, 

So oft I hâve, the ev'ning still, 

At the fountain of a rill, 

Sate upon a flow'ry bed, 

With my hand beneath my head : 

While stray'd my eyes o*er Towy's flood, 

Over mead, and over wood, 

From house to house, from hill to hill, 

Till Contemplation had her fill. 

About his chequer'd sides I wînd, 
And leave his brooks and meads behind. 
And groves and grottoes where I lay. 
And vistas shooting beams of day : 
Wide and wider spreads the vale, 
As circles ou a smootli ca3aal ; 
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The mountains round, unhappy fatc ! 
Soon or later, of ail height, 
Withdraw their summits from the skies, 
And lessen as the others rise ; 
Still the prospect wider spreads, 
Adds a thousand woods and meads, 
Still it widens, widens still, 
And sinks the newly-risen hill. 

Now, I gain the mountain's brow ; 
What a landscape lies below ! 
No clouds, no vapours intervene, 
But the gay, the open scène 
Does the face of Nature show, 
In ail the hues of Heav'n's bow ! 
And, swelling to embrace the light, 
Spreads around beneath the sight. 
Old castles on the clifFs anse, 
Proudly tow'ring in the skies ; 
Rushing from the woods, the spires 
Seem from hence ascending lires ! 
Half his beams Apollo sheds 
On the yellow mountain-heads ! 
Gilds the fleeces of the flocks. 
And glitters on the broken rocks. 

Below me trees unnumber'd rise, 
Beautiful in varions dyes : 
The gloomy pine, the poplar blue, 
The yellow beech, the sable yew, 
The slender fir, that taper grows, 
The sturdy oak, with broad-spread boughs. 
And beyond, the purple grove, 
Haunt of Phillis, queen of love ! 
Gaudy as the op'ning dawn. 
Lies a long and level lawn, 
On which a dark hill, steep and higli, 
Holds and charms the wand'ring eye ; 
Deep are his feet in Towy's flood, 
His sides are cloth'd with waving wood, 
And ancient towers crown his brow, 
That cast an awful look below ; 
Whose ragged walls the.ivy creeps. 
And with her arms from fsdling keeps. 
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So both a safety fttfih the itîrid 
In mutual dépendance find. 

'Tis nôw the ravèn's blëàk abodè ; 
'Tis now th' apartment of thé toàd ; 
And there the fox secutely feeds, 
And there the pois'nous adder bréecfs, 
Conceard in ruins, moss, and weeds : 
While, ever and anoh, there faïls 
Huge heaps of hoary moulder'd walls. 
Yet time has been, that lifts the lôw, 
And level lays the lofty brow, 
Has seen the broken pile complété, 
Big with the vanity of state : 
But transient is the smile of ùctë ; 
A little rule, a little sway, 
A sunbeam in à winter's day, 
Is ail the proud and mighty havè 
Between the cradle and thè grave. 

And see the rîvèrs how they run^ 
Through woods and meàds, in shade ànd sùii, 
Sometimes swiftly, sometimes slow, 
Wavje succeeding wave thëy go 
A varions journey tô thé deèp, 
Like human life to endless sleep ! 
Thus in Natùre's vesture wf ought, 
To instruct our wand'ring thoughf, 
Thus she dressés green and gà;f, 
To disperse our càres away. 

Ever channing, ever new, 
When will the làndscape tire the view ! 
The fountain's fall, the rîver's flow, 
The woody vallies warm and low ; 
The windy sunimit, wild and higH, 
Roughly rushing on the sky ; 
The pleasafit seat, and fuin'd tow'r, 
The naked rock, the shady bow'r ; 
The town and village, dôme arid farin, 
Each gives each a double charm, 
As pearls upon an ^thiôp's anh. 

See on the mountain's soùtherh sîde, 
Where the prospect opehs widé, 
Where thé èy'niûg gMa ské M^, 
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How close and small tbe hedges lie ! 
What streaks of nieàdows cross the eye, 
A step methinks may pass the stream ; 
So little distant dangers seem ; 
So we mistake the future's face, 
Ey'd through hope's deluding glass ; 
As yon summits scfft and fair, 
Clad in colours of the air, 
Which to those who journey near, 
Barren, brown, and rough appear ; 
Still we tread the same coarse way, 
The present's still a cloudy day. 

O may I with myself agrée, 
And never covet what I see ! 
Content me with ah humble shade, 
'My passions tam'd, my wîshes laid ; 
For while our wishes wildly roll, 
We banish quîét from thé soûl ; 
*Tis thus the busy beat the air ; 
And misers gather wealth and carë. 

Now, ev'h now, my joys run high 
As on the mountain turf I lie ; 
Whîle the wanton Zéphyr sings. 
And in the taie perfumes his wings ; 
While the waters murmur deep ; 
While the shephetd charms his sheep ; 
While the birds unbouhded fly, 
And with music fill the sky, 
Now, ev'n now, my joys run high. 

Be full, ye courts, be great who will, 
Search for peace \idth ail yoùr ski 11 ; 
Open wide the lofty door, 
Seek her on the marble fioor ; 
In vain ye search, she is not there ; 
In vain ye search the dômes of care ! 
Grass and âowers Quiet treads, 
On the meads and mountain heads, 
Along with Pleasure, close allied, 
Ever by each othér's side : 
And often, by the mutm'ring rill, 
Hears the thrush, while ail is still, 
Within the groves of Grongar Hill. Dtè^, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

HYMN TO ADVERSITY. 

Daughter of Jove, relentless pow'r, ' 

Thou tamer of the human breast, 

Whose iron scourge and tort'ring hour 

The bad affright, afflict the best ! 

Bound in thy adamantine chain, 

The proud are taught to taste of pain, 

And purple tyran ts vainly groan 

With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone. 

When first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, desîgn'd, 
To thee he gave the heav'nly birth, 
And bade thee form her infant mind. 
Stern rugged nurse ! thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore : 
What sorrow was, thou bad'st her know : 
And from her own she learn'd to melt at otbers' wo. 

Scar'd at thy frown terrifie, fly 
Self-pleasiug Folly's idle brood, 
Wild Laughter, Noise, and thoughtless Joy, 
And leave us leisure to be good. 
Light they disperse, and with them go 
The summer Friend, the flatt'ring Foe ; 
By vain Prosperity receiv'd, 
To her they vow their truth, and are again believ'd. 

Wisdom in sable garb array'd, 
Immers'd in rapt'rous thought profound, 
And Melancholy, silent maid, 
With leaden eye, that loves the ground, 
Still on thy solemn steps attend : 
Warm ChaCrity, the gen'ral friend, 
With Justice, to herself severe. 
And Pity, dropping soft the sadly pleasing tear. 

O, gently on thy suppliant's head, 
Dread Goddess lay thy chast'ning hand ! 
Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad, 
Nor circled mth the vengeful band 
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(As by the impious thou art seen) 
With thund'ring voice, and threat'ning mien, 
With screamîng Horrour's funeral cry, 
Despair, and fell Disease, and ghastly Poverty. 

' Thy form beuign, O Goddess ! wear, 
Thy niilder influence impart, 
Thy philosophie train be there, 
To soften, not to wound my heart. 
The gen'rous spark extinct revive, 
Teach me to love and to forgive, 
Exact my own defects to scan, 
What others are, to feel, and know myself a man. 

Ghay. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ODE ON A DISTANT PROSPECT OF ETON COLLEGE. 

Ye distant spires, je antique tow'rs, 

That crown the wat'ry glade, 

Where grateful Science still adores 

Her Henry's holy shade ; 

And ye, that from the stately brow 

Of Windsor's heights th' expanse below 

Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey, 

Whose turf, whose shadè, whose flow'rs among 

Wanders the hoary Thames along 

His silver winding way. 

Ah, happy hills ! ah, pleasing shade ! 
Ah, fields belov'd in vain ! 
Where once my careless childhood stray'd, 
A stranger yet to pain ! 
I feel the gales, that from ye blow, 
A momentary bliss bestow, 
As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My weary soûl they seem to sooth. 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 
To breathe a second spring. 

1.^ 
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Say, Father Thâmes (for ihtfii hétet sëéri 
Full many a sprîghtîy race, 
Disporting on thy raairgent green, 
The paths of pleasùre trace), 
Who foremost nôw ddight to cleave 
With pliant arm thy glassy wave ? 
The captive linnet which enthral ? 
What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the roUing circle's speed, 
Or urge the flying bail ? 

While some, on ëarnëst business beht, 
Their murm'ring labours ply 
'Grainst graver hours, that bring constraint 
To sweeten liberty : 
Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their little reign, 
And unknown régions dare descry, 
Still as they run they look behind, 
They hear a voice in every wind, 
And snatch a feàrful joy. 

Gay hope is theîrs by Faricy fed, 
Less pleasing when possess'd ; 
The tear forgot as soon as shéd, 
The sunshine of the breast ; 
Theirs buxom Health of rosy hue,- 
Wild Wit, Invention ever nèw. 
And lively Cheer, of Vigour bom ; 
The thoughtless day, the G8ts} nîgbt, 
The spirits pure, the slumbérs light, 
- That fly th' approach of morn. 

Alas ! regardless of theif* doom, 
The little victims play ! 
No sensé hâve they of ills to corne, 
No care beyond to-day : 
Yet see how ail around theihi wait 
The ministers of human fate, 
And black Mîsfortune's baleful train ! 
Ah, show them where in aihbùsh stànd, 
To seize their prey, the murd'roùs band, 
Ah^ tell them they aie m!^\ 
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Thèse shall the fury passions tear, 
The vultures of the mind, 
Dîsdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 
And Shame that skulks behind : 
Or pining Love shall waste their youth. 
Or Jealousy with rànklitig todth, 
That inly gnaws the sectet heart, 
And Envy wan, and faded Càre, 
Grim visag'd comfbrtless Despair, 
And Sorrow's piercing dart. 

Ambition this shall teinpt to rise, 
Then whîrl the wretch from high, 
To bitter Scom a Sacrifice, 
And grinning Infamy. 
The stings of Falsehood those shall try. 
And haid Unkîhdnèss* alter'd eye, 
That mocks the tear it forc'd to flow ; 
And keen Remorse with bloôd defilM, 
And moody Madness laaghing wild 
Amid severest wo. 

Lo, in the vale of yeafs betieath 
A grisly troop are seen, 
The painful family of Death, 
More hideous thah their queen ; 
This racks the joints, this fires the veins, 
That everylab'ringsinew strains, 
Those in the deeper vitals rage : 
Lo, Poverty, to fill the band, 
That numbs the soûl with icy hand, 
And slow consuming Age. 

To each his suflfrings : ail are men, 
Condemned alike to groan ; 
The tender for another's pain, 
Th' unfeeling for his own. 
Yet ah ! why should they know their fate 
Since Sorrow never cornes too late. 
And Happiness tooswiftly Aies ; 
Thought would destroy their Paradise. 
No more ; where ignorance is bliss, 
Tis foUy to be wise- G»A.t, 
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CHAPTER X. 

ELEGY, WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYAED. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herds wind slowly o'er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimm'rîng landscape on the sight, 
And ail the air a solemn stilluess holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his drony fiight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds ; 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tow'r, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such, as wand'ring near her secret bow'r, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew tree's shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould'ring heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing Mom, 
The swallow twitt'ring from the straw-built shed, 
The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing hom, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum. 
Or busy housewife ply her ev'ning care : 
No children run to lisp their sire's retum, 
Or elimb his knees the envied kiss to sliare. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickie yield, 
Their furrow oft the stubbom glèbe has broke : 
How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 
How bow'd the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 
Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
Tbe sbort and simple amiaU of Ike poor. 
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The boast of Heraldry, the pomp of Pow'r, 
And ail that Beauty, ail that Wealth e'er gave, 
Await alike th' inévitable hour, 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to thèse the fault, 
If Mem'ry o'er their tombs no trophîes raise, 
Where through the long drawn aisle, and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn, or aniniated bust, 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath-? 
Can Honour's voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or Flatt'ry sooth the dull eold ear of Death ? 

Perhaps in this negleeted spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial lire ; 
Hands, that the rod of empire might hâve sway'd, 
Or wak'd to eestasy the living lyre. 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll ; 
Chili Penury repress'd their noble rage, 
And froze the génial eurrent of the souI. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom'd caves of océan bear : 
Full many a flow'r is born to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the désert air. 

Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 
Some mute inglorious Milton hère may rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country's blood. 

Th' applause of list'ning senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land. 
And read their hist'ry in a nation's eyes, 

Their lot forbade : nor circumscrib'd alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin'd ; 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gâtes of mercy on mankind ; 
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The strug^ling pangs of conscious trath to hîde^ 
To quench the blushes of iiigenuoiid shame. 
Or heap the shrîne of Luxurj and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse's flame. 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife 
Their sober wishes never learn'd to stray ; 
Along the cool sequester'd vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenour of their way. 

Yet ev'n thèse bones from insuit to protect, 

Soine frail mémorial still erected nigh^ 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck'd,- 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their names, their years, spelt by th' unletter'd Muse^ 
The place of Êime and elegy supply ; 
And many a holy text around she strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxiotis being e'er resign'd, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, ling'ring look behind ? 

On some fond breast the parting soûl relies, 
Some pious drops the dosing eye requires ; 
Ev'n from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
Ev'n in our ashes live their wônted fires; 

For thee, who, mindful of th' unhonour'd deady 
Dost in thèse lines their artless taie relate ; 
If chance, by lonely Contemplation led, 
Some kindred. spirit shall inquire thy fsîte^ 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 
" Oft hâve we seen him at the peep of dawn, 
" Brushing with hasty steps the dew a^i^y, 
" To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

" There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
" That wreathes its old fantastic roots so highj 
" His listless length at noontide wôuld he stretch^ 
^^ -And pore upon the btookVk^ Wbblea by. 



*' Hard by yon wood, now smîlîng as iri starû^ 
" Mutt'ring his wayward fàncies he wonld rovè i 
" Now drooping, woful, wan, lîke one forlom, 
" Or craz'd with care, qt cross'd in hopeless loTe. 

" One morn, I miss'd hira on th' accustom'd hillj 
'^ Along the heath, and near his fav'rite tree ; 
" Another came, nor yet beside the rill, 
" Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he ; 

^' The next, with dirges due, in sad array, 
" Slow through the churchway path we saw him borne. 
" Approach and read (for thou canst read) Ûie lay, 
** Grav'd on the stone beneath yon aged thorn." 

THE EPITAPH. 

HERE rests his head upon the lap of Edrîh 
A Youth to Fortune and to Famé uhknown : 
Fair Science frown^d not on his humble birth, 
And Melancnôly marKd him for h&r own. 

Large wàs his hounty^ and his èoul sincère, 
Heav'n did a recompense as Idrgely send : 
He gdije to Mis*ry ail he had, a tectr ; 
HegaifCdfrom Heav^n, *twas ail he ivisKd^ afrienii 

Nofarther seeh his merits to disclose. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread ahode : 

( There they atike in tremhling hope repose) 

The hosom ofhis Father and his God, G 11 AT, 



CHAPTER XL 

WARRINGTON ACADÈMY 

Mark where its simple front yon mansiôn rears, 
The nursery of men for future years ! 
Hère callow chiefs and émbryo stafesmeh lie, 
And unfledg'd pœts short excursions tr^ \ 
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While Mersey's gentle current, which too long 

By famé neglected, and unknown to song, 

Between his rushy banks (no poet's thème) 

Had crept inglorious, like a vulgar stream, 

Reflects th' ascending seats with conscious pride, 

And dares to emulate a classic tide. 

Soft music breathes along each op'ning shade, 

And 80othes the dashing of his rough cascade ; 

With mystic Unes his sands are figur'd o'er, 

And circles trac'd upon the letter'd shore. 

Beneath his willows rove th' inquiring youth, 

And court the fair majestic form of truth. 

Ilere Nature opens ail her secret springs, 

And Heav'n-born Science plumes her eagle wîngs ; 

Too long had bigot Rage, with malice swell'd, 

Crush'd her strong pinions, and her flight withheld ; 

Too long to check her ardent progress strove : 

So writhes the serpent round the bird of Jove, 

Hangs on her flight, restrains her tow'ring wing, 

Twists its dark folds, and points its venom'd sting ; 

Yet still, if aught aright the Muse divine, 

Her rising pride shall mock the vain design ; 

On sounding pinions yet aloft shall soar, 

And through the azuré deep untravell'd paths explore. 

Where Science smiles, the Muses join the train, 

And gentlest arts and purest manners reign. 

Ye gen'rous Youth, who love this studîous shade, 
How rich a field is to your hopes display'd ! 
Knowledge to you unlocks the classic page, 
And virtue blossoms for a better âge. 
O, golden days ! O, bright unvalued hours ! 
What bliss (did ye but know that bliss) were yours ! 
With richest stores your glowing bosoms fraught, 
Perception quick, and luxury of thought ; 
The high designs, that heave the lab'ring soûl, 
Panting for famé, impatient of control ; 
And fond enthusiastic thought, that feeds 
On pictur'd taies of vast heroic deeds ; 
And quick affections, kindling into flame 
At virtue's or their country's honour'd name ; 
And spirits light, to ev'ry joy in tune ; 
And fhendâhip, ardent as a sximmer's noon ; 
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And gen'rous scorn of vice's vénal tribe ; 
And proud disdain of int'rest's sordid bribe ; 
And conscious honour's quick instinctive âense ; 
And smiles unforcM ; and easy confidence ; 
And vivid fancy ; and clear simple truth ; 
And ail the mental bloom of vernal youth. 

How bright tlie scène to Fancy's eye appears, 
Through the long perspective of distant years, 
When this, this little group their country calls 
From académie shades and leamed halls, ' 
To hx her laws, her spirit to sustain, 
And lîght up glory through her wide domain ! 
Their varions tastes in diflTrent arts display'd, 
Like temper'd harmony of light and shade, 
With friendly union in one mass shall blend, 
And this adorn thestate, and that défend, 
ï'hese the sequester'd shade shall cheaply please, 
With learned labour and inglorious ease ; 
While those, impell'd by some resistless force, 
O'er seas and rocks shall urge their vent'rous course ; 
Rich fruits, matur'd by glowing suns, behold, 
And China's groves of vegetable gold ; 
From ev'ry land the varions harvest spoil, 
And bear the tribute to their native soil ; 
But tell each land (while every toil they share, 
Pirm to sustain, and resolute to dare) 
M AN is the nobler growth our realms supply. 
And SouLS are ripen'd in our northem sky. 

Some pensive creep along the shelly shore, 
Unfold the silky texture of a flow'r, 
With sharpen'd eyes inspect a hornet's sting, 
And ail the wonders of an insect's wing. 
Some trace with curions search the hidden cause 
Of Nature's changes, and her varions laws ; 
XJntwist her beauteous web, disrobe her charms, 
And hunt her to her elemental forms ; 
Or prove what hidden pow*rs in herbs are found, 
To quench disease, and cool the burning wound ; 
With cordial drops the fainting head sustain, 
Call back the flitting soûl, and still the throbs of pain. 

The patriot passion this shall strongly feel, 
Ardent^ and glowing with undaunted zeal ; 
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With lips of fire shall plead his côùhliy'ff esattôé, 
And vindicate the itfajesty of laws. 
This, cloth'd wîtfi Britaih's thuhder, sprèad alàrms 
Through the wide earth, arid shake thê pôle #ith àrtns ; 
That to the sounding lyre his deeds rehearse^ 
Enshrine his name in some immortal Verse 
To long posterity his praise Consign, 
And pay a life of hardships by a Une. 
While others, consecrate to higher aims, 
Whose hallow'd bosocâs glow ^ith piirèr flamëS; 
Love in their hearts, persuasion on theîr tongùe, 
With words of peace ôhall chann the list'nîng f hrong, 
Draw the dread veil that wraps tli' eternal throne, 
And launch our sotils into the brîght unlcnown» 

Mns. Babbaûi 



CHAPTER Xn. 



ODE TO CONTENT. 



O THOU, the Nyttiph wîth placîd è;^e ! 
O seldom found, yet ever nigh ! 

Receîve my terap'rate vow : 
Not ail thâ storms, that shake the pôle, 
Can e'er distnrb thy haleyori sôlil, 

And sinooth, unalter'd brow. 

O corne, in simplest vest array'd, 
With ail thy sober chèer display'd, 

To bless my longing sight ; 
Thy mien eompos'd, thy even pace,- 
Thy meek regard, thjr matrori grâce, 

And chaste subdu'd delight. 

No more by varying passions beat, 
O gently guide my pilgrim feet, 

To find thy hennit cell ; 
Where in soine pure and equal sky, 
Beneath thy soft indulgent eye, 

The mddëst VitttL^ dvelL 
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Simplicity in Attic vest, 

And Innocence wîth càndid breast. 

And clear nndàiinted eyë, 
And Hope, who pointd to distant jeatBj 
Fair op'ning through this vale ùf tears 

A vista to the sky. 

There Health, through whosè caltn boéom glide 
The temp'rate joys in even tide, 

That rar ely ebb or flow ; 
And Patience there, thy sister Aeek, 
Présents her mild, nnvarying cbeek^ 

To meet the offer'd blow, 

Her influence tanght the Phtygiau sage, 
A tyrant master's wanton rage 

With settled smiles to meet : 
Inur'd to toil and bitter bread, 
He bow'd fais meek stibmitted head. 

And kiss'd thy sàinted feet. 

But thou, Nymph retir'd and coy ! 
In what brown hamlet dost thou joy 

To tell thy tender taie ? 
The lowliest children of the grotind, 
Moss rose and vi'let blossom round. 

And lily of the vale. 

say what soft propitious hour 

1 best may choose to bail thy pow'r, 

And court thy gentle stray : 
When Autiimft, friendly to the muse, 
Shall thy own modest tints diffuse j 

And shed thy mildeff day ? 

"Vf hen Eve, her dewy star beneath, 
Thy balmy spirit loves to breatbe^ 

And ev'ry storm is laid ? 
If such an hour tvâs è'er thy choice, 
Oft let me hear thy soothing voice 

Low whisp'ring through the shade. 

Mbs. Babèauld. 
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CHAPTER Xin, 

ODE TO FEAR. 

Thou, to whom the world unknown 
Wîth ail its shad'wy shapes is shown ; 
Who seest appall'd th' unreal scène, 
While Fancy lifts the veil between : 

Ah Fear ! ah frantic Fear ! 

I see, I see thee iiear. 
I kuow thy hurried step, thy haggard eye ! 
Like thee I start, like thee disorder'd fly ; 
For lo, what monsters in thy train appear ! 
Danger, whose liinbs of giant inould 
What mortal eye can fix'd behold ? 
Who stalks his round, a hideous form, 
Howling amidst the midjiight storm, 
Or throws him on the ridgy steep 
Of some loose hanging rock to sleep : 
And with him thousand phantoms join'd, 
Who prompt to deeds accurs'd the mind : 
And those, the fiends, who, near allied, 
O er Nature's wounds and wrecks préside ; 
While Vengeance in the lurid air 
Lifts her red arm, expos'd and bare : 
On whom that rav'ning brood of Fate, 
Who lap the blood of Sorrow, wait ; 
Who, Fear, thLs ghastly train can see, 
And look not madly wild, like thee ? 

Thou who such weary lengths hast pass'd, 
Where wilt thou rest, mad Nymph, at last? 
Say, wilt thou shroud in haunted cell, 
Where gloomy Râpe and Murder dwell ? 
Or in some hoUow'd seat, 
'Gainst which the big waves beat, 
Hear drowning seamen's cries in tempests brougbt 
Dark pow'r, with simdd'ring meek submitted Thoug 
Be mine, to read the visions old, 
Which thy awak'ning bards hâve told, 
And, lest thou meet my blasted view, 
Hold each strange taie devoutly true ; 
Ne'er be I ibund, by thee o'eraw'd, 
In that thtice VxailloNv'd eve abroad, 
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When ghosts, as cottage-maids belîeve, 
The pebbled beds permitted leave, 
And goblins haunt, from fire, or fen, 
Or mine, or fiood, the walks of men ! 
O thou whose spirit most possess'd 
The sacred seat of Shakspeare's breast ! 
By ail that from thy prophet broke, 
In thy divine émotions spoke ! 
Hither again thy fury deal, 
Teach me but once like him to feel ; 
His cypress wreath my meed decree, 
And I, O Fear I will dweli with thee. Collins. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ODE TO TRUTH. 

Sat, will no white-rob'd Son of Light, 

Swift darting from his heav'nly height, 
Hère deign to take his hallow'd stand ; 

Hère wave his amber looks ; unfold 

His pinions cloth'd with downy gold ; 
Hère smiling stretch his tutelary wand ? 

And you, ye hosts of Saints, for ye hâve known 
Each dreary path in Life's perplexing maze, 

Though now ye circle y on eternal throne, 
With harpings high of inexpressive praise, 

Will not your train descend in radiant state, 
To break with Mercy's beam this gath'ring cloud of Fate ? 

'Tis silence ail. No Son of Light 

Darts swiflly from his heav'nly height ; 
No train of radiant Saints descend. 

" Mortals, in vain ye hope to find, 

" If guilt, if fiaud has stain'd your mind, 
" Or Saint to hear, or Angel to défend." 

So Truth proclaims. I hear the sacred sound 
Burst from the centre of her buming throne : 

Where aye she sits with star-wreath'd lustre crown'd : 
A bright Sun clasps her adamantine zone. 

So Truth proclaims : her awful voice I hear : 
With many a solemn pause it slowly meets my ear : 
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'* Attend, ye Soqs of Men ; attend, and say, 

" Does not enough of my refiilgent ray 

" Break through the veil of your n^prtality ? 

" Say, does not Reason in tins for m descry 
'' Unnumber'd, nameless glories, that surp^ 
" The Angel's floating pomp, the Seraph s glpving grâce? 

'* Shall then your earth-born d^ugh^^s vje 

" With me ? Shall she, whose brigjitest eye 
'< But émulâtes the dî'mond's bla^e, 

<^ Wliose cheek but mocks the peaph's bloom, 

*' Whose breath the hyacinth's pe^fume, 
" Whose melting voice the warbling woodiark's l^ys, 

" Shall she be deem'd my rival ? Shall a form 
" Of elemental dross, of mould'ring elay, 

" Vie with thèse charms impérial ? The poor worm 
" Shall prove her contest vain. Life's little day | 

'' Shall pass, and she is gone ; \yhile I appear 
" Flush'd with the bloom of youth through Heav'n's eternal 
" year. 

" Know, Mortals^ know, ère first ye ^prung, 
" Ere first thèse orbs in ether hu;ig, 

" I shone amid the heav'nly throng ; 
" Thèse eyes behejd Cre^tion's day, 
" This voice bej^n the choral lay, 
'^ And taught archangels their triomphant song. 

" Pleas'd I survey'd briffht Nature's gradua) bijrt)); 
" Saw infant Light with kmdling lustre spread, 
" Soft vernal fragrance clotjie the flow riflg eaxtb, 
'' And Qcean heave on its exte^ded bed; 
" Saw the tall pine aspiring pierce the sky, 
'^ The tawny lion stalk, the rapîd eagle fly. 
'^ Last, Man arose, erect in youthful grâce, 
" Heav'n's hallow'd image stamp'd upon hîs fiice ; 
" And, as he rose, the high behest was given 
" That I alone, of ail the host of Heav'n, 
" Should reign Protectress of the godlike Youth : 
" Thus the Almighty spake : he spake and calPd meTruth." 

Masoh. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ODE TO FANCy. 

O FABENT of each lovely museï 
Thy spirit o'er my soûl difiuse, 
O'er ail my artless soDgs presidei 
My footsteps to tby temple guide, 
To offer at. thy turf-built shrine, 
In golden cups no costly wine, 
No murije^'d fatling of the flock, 
But flow'rs and honey from the rock. 
O nymph wHh loosely flowing hair, 
With buskin'd leg, and bosoip bare, 
Thy wakt with myrtle-girdle bound, 
Thy brows with Indian feathers crown'd, 
Waving in thy snowy hand 
An ail commanding magie wand ; 
Of pow'r tjO bid fresh gsurdens grow 
'Mid cheerless Lapland's barr.en snow. 
Whose rapid wings thy flight convey 
Through air, and over earth and sea, 
While the various landseape lie9 
Conspicuous to thy pierein^ eyes ; 
O lover of the désert, hail ! 
Say in wh9,t deep and pathless vale, 
Or on what hoary mountain's side, 
'Midst falls of water you réside, 
'Midst broken rocks, a rugged scène, 
With green and grassy dales between, 
'Midst forest dark of aged oak, 
Ne'er echoing with the woodm^n's stroke, 
Where never human art appear'd, 
Nor c'en gne straw-roofd cot was rear'd, 
Where Nature seems to sit alone, 
Majestip on a craggy throne ; 
Tell me the path, sweet wand'rer, tell, 
To thy unknown, sequester'd cell, 
Where woodbines cluster round the door, 
Where shells aqid moâs o'erlay the ûooVt 
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And on whose top a hawthorn blows, 
Amid whose thickly woven boughs 
Some nightingale still builds her nest, 
Each ev'ning wârbling thee to rest : 
Then lay me by the haunted stream, 
Rapt in some vvild, poetic dream, 
In converse while methinks 1 rove 
With Spenser through a fairy grove ; 
Till suddenly awak'd I hear 
Strange whisper'd music in my ear, 
And my glad soûl in bliss is drown'd, 
By the sweetly soothing sound ! 

Me, Goddess, by the right hand lead, 
Sometimes through the yellow mead, 
Where Joy and white-rob'd Peace resort, 
And Venus keeps her festive court, 
Where Mirth and Youth each ev'ning meet 
And lightly trip with nîmble feet, 
Nodding their lily-crowned heads ; 
Where Laughter rose-lipp'd Hebe leads, 
Where Echo walks steep hills among, 
List'ning to the shepherd's song. 

Yet not thèse flow'ry fields of joy 
Can long my pensive mind employ : 
Haste, Fancy, from thèse scènes of folly, 
To meet the matron Melancholy, 
Goddess of the tearful eye, 
That loves to fold her arms and sigh ! 
Let us with silent footsteps go 
To charnels and the house of wo, 
To Gothic churches, vaults, and tombs, 
Where each sad night some Virgin cornes, 
With throbbing breast, and fadeid cheek, 
Her promis'd bridegroom's urn to seek ; 
Or to some abbey's mould'ring tow'rs, 
Where, to avoid cold winter's show'rs, 
The naked beggar shiv'ring lies, 
While whistling tempesfs round her rise, 
And trembles lest the tott'ring wall 
Should on her sleeping infants fall. 

Now let us louder strike the lyre, 
For my heart glows with martial fire ; 
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I feel, I feel, with sudden beat, 
My big tumultuous bosom beat ! 
The trumpet's clangors pierce mine ear, 
A thousand widows shrieks I hear ; 
" Give me another horse !" I cry, 
Lo ! the base Gallic squadrons fly ; 

Whence is this rage ? ^What spirit, say, 

To battle humes me away ? 
'Tis Fancy, in her fiery car, 
Transports me to the thickest war, 
There whirls me o'er the hilk of slain, 
Where Tumiilt and Destruction reign ; 
Where, mad with pain, the womided steed 
Tramples the dying and the dead : 
Where giant Terror stalks around, 
With suUen joy surveys the ground, 
And, pointing to th' ensanguin'd field, 
Shakes his dreadful Gorgon shield ! 

O guide me from this horrid scène 
To high-arch'd walks and alleys green, 
Which lovely Laura seeks, to shun 
The fervours of the mid-day sun ; 
The pangs of absence, O remove, 
For thou canst place me near my love, 
Canst fold in visionary bliss. 
And let me think I steal a kiss. 

When young-eyed Spring profusely throws 
From her green lap the pink and rose ; 
When the soft turtle of the dale 
To Summer tells her tender taie, 
When Autumn cooling caverns seeks, 
And stains with wine his joUy cheeks, 
When Winter, like poor pilgrim old, 
Shakes his silver beard with cold, 
At ev'ry season let my ear 
Thy solemn whispers, Fancy, hear. 

O warm, enthusîastic Maid, 
Without thy pow'rful, vital aid, 
That breathes an energy divine, 
That gives a soûl to ev'ry line ; 
Ne'er may I strive with lips profane 
To utter an unhallow'd strain, 
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Nor dare to touch the saored string, 
Save when with smiles thou bidst me sing. 

O hear our pray'r ! O hither corne 
From thy lamented Shakspeare's tomb ! 
On which thou lov'st to sit at eve, 
Musing o'er thy darling grave ; 
O Queen of numbers ! once again 
Animate some chosen swain, 
Who, fiird with unexhausted fire, 
May boldly strike the soundîng lyre, 
May rîse above the rhymifig throng. 
And with some new unequalFd song 
O'er ail our list'ning passions reig^, 
O'erwhelm our soûls with joy and pain, 
With terror shake, with pity move, 
Rouse with revenge, or melt with love. 
O deign t' attend his ev'ning walk, 
With hira in groves and grottoes talk : 
Teach him to scom with frigid art 
Feebly to touch th' unraptur'd heart ; 
Like lightning let his mighty verse 
The bosom's inmost foldings pierce ; 
With native beauties win applause, 
Beyond cold critics' studied laws : 
O let each Muse's famé increase I 
O bid Britannia rival Greece ! 

WABT05. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

L'ALLEGBO. 

Hence loathed Melancholy, 

Of Cerberus, and blackest Midnight bom, 

In Stygian cave forlorn, 

*Mongst horrid shapes, and shrîeks, and sighs tinholy, 

Find out some uncouth cell, 

Where brooding Darkness spreads his jealous wings? 
And the night raven sings ; 

There under ebon shades, and low-brow'd rocks, 
As ragged as thy locks, 

In daik CVimiiei\8i.ii d^^a^it ever dweD. 



iï 
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But corne, thou Goddess fair and free. 
In Heav'n yclep'd Euphros3me, 
And by men, heari-easing Mirth, 
Whom lovely Venus at a birth 
With two sister Grâces more 
To ivy-crowned Baochus bore i 
Or whether (as some sages sing) 
The frolic wind that breathes the spring, 
Zéphyr, with Aurora playing, 
As he met her once a maying, 
There on beds of vi'lets blue, 
And fresh blown roses wash'd in dew, 
Fill'd her with thee a daughter fair, 
So buxom, blithe, and debonair. 

Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful Jollity, 
Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and becks and wreathed smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 
Aiid love to live in dimple sleek ; 
Sport that wrinkled Care dérides. 
And I^aughter holding both his sides 2 
Come, and trip it ajs you go 
On the light fantastic toe, 
And in thy right hand lead with thee, 
The mountain-nymph, sweet Liberty ; 
And, if I give thee honour due, 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 
To live with her, and live with thee, 
In unreproved pleasures firee : 
To hear the lark begin his flight. 
And singing startle the dull night, 
From his watch-toVr in the skies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise i 
Then to come, in spite of sorrow, 
Aud at my window bid good morrow, 
Through the sweetbrier, or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine : 
While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin. 
And to the stack, or the barn door, 
Stoutly struts his dames before : 

^2i 
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Oft list'ning how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the sluûib'ring morn, 
From the side of some hoar hill, 
Through the high wood echoing shrill : 
Some time walking not unseen 
By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green, 
Kight against the eastern gâte, 
Where the great Sun begins his state, 
Kob'd in fiâmes, and amber light, 
The clouds in thousand liv'ries dight ; 
While the ploughman, near at hand, 
Whistles o'er the furrow'd land, 
And the milk-maid singeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his sithe, 
And ev'ry shepherd tells his taie 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. . 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 
"While the landscape romid it measures, 
Russet lawns, and fallows gray, 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 
Mountains on whose barren breast 
The lab'ring clouds do often rest ; 
Meadows trim with daisies pied ; 
. Shallow brooks, and rivers wide : 
Tow'rs and battlements it sees 
Bosom'd high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps some beauty lies, 
The cynosure of neighb'ring eyes. 
Hard by, a cottage-chimney smokes, 
From betwixt two aged oaks, 
Where Corydon and Thyrsis met. 
Are at their sav'ry dinner set 
Of herbs, and other country messes, 
Which the neat-handed Phyllis dresses : 
And then in haste her bow'r she leaves, 
With Thestylis to bind the sheaves ; 
Or, if the earlier season lead, 
To the tann'd haycock in the mead. 

Sometimes, with secure delight, 
The upland hamlets will invite, 
When the merry bells ring round, 
And the jocmid lebeeV^^ «owwd 
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To many a youth, and many a maid. 

Dancing in the chequer'd shade ; 

And young and old corne forth to play 

On a sunsMne holiday. 

Till the liveJong daylight fail ; 

Then to the spicy nutbrown aie, 

With stories told of many a feat, 

How fairy Mab the junkets ate : 

She was pinch'd, and puU'd, she said, 

And he by friar's lantem led ; 

Telk how the drudging goblin sweat 

To eam his cream-bowl duly set, 

When in one night, ère glimpse of morn, 

His shad'wy flail had thresh'd the corn, 

That ten day-labourers could not end ; 

Then lies him down the lubber fiend. 

And, stretch'd out ail the chimney's length, 

Basks at the fire his hairy strength, 

And, cropful, out of doors he flings. 

Ere the first cock his matin rings. 

Thus donc the taies, to bed they creep, 

By whisp'ring winds soon lull'd asleep. 

Tow*red cities please us then, 
And the busy hum of men, 
Where throngs of knights and barons bold 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold, 
With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Bain influence, and judge the prize 
Of wit, or arms, while both contend 
To win her grâce, whom ail commend. 
There let Hymen oft appear 
In saflron robe, with taper clear. 
And pomp, and feast, and revelry, 
With masque and antique pageantry, 
Such sights as youthful poets dream. 
On summer eves, by haunted stream. 
Then to the well-trod stage anon. 
If Jonson's learned sock be on, 
Or sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy's child, 
Warble his native woodnotes wild. 

And ever against eating cares 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 
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Manied to immortal verse, 

Such as the melting soûl may pierce. 

In notes with many a winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn ont, 

With wanton heed, and giddy cunning, 

The melting voice through mazes running, 

Untwisting ail the chains that tie 

The hidden soûl of Harmony ; 

That Orpheus' self may heave his head 

From golden slumber on a bed 

Of heapM Elysian flow'rs, and hear 

Such strains as would hâve won the ear 

Of Pluto, to hâve quite set free 

His half regain'd Eurydice. 

Thèse delights if thou canst give, 

Mirth, with thee I mean to Sve. Mii/roN. 



>*•«- 



CHAPTER XVIL 

IL PENSEROSO. 

Hence vain deluding joys, 

The brood of Folly, without father bred I 

How little you bestead, 

Or fill the fîxed mind with ail your toys ! 
Dwell in some idle brain, 
And fancies fond with gaudy shapes possess, 
As thick and numberless 

As the gay motes that people the sunbeamS| 
Or likest hov'ring dreams, 

The iickle pensioners of Morpheus' train. 
But hail, thou Goddess, sage and holy ! 
Hail divinest Melancholy I 
Whose saintly visage is too bright 
To hit the sensé of human sight, 
And therefore to our weaker view 
O'erlaid with black, staid wisdom's hue : 
Black, but such as in esteem 
Prince Memnon's sister might beseem, 
Or that starr'd Ethiop queen, that strove 
To set her beauty's ptaise above 
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The sea-nymphs, and their pow'rs offended, 
Yet thou art higher far descended ; 
Thee bright-hair'd Vesta long of yore 
To solitary Satum bore ; 
His daughter she (in Satum's reig^ 
Such mixture ^vas not held a stain). 
Oft in glimm'ring bow'rs and glacies 
He met her, and in secret <shades 
Of woody Ida's inmost grove, 
While yet there wa« no fear of Jove. 

Come, pensive nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, st^fast, and demure, 
AU in a robe of darkest grain 
Flowing with majestic train, 
And sable stole of cypress lawo, 
Over thy décent shoulders drawn. 
Come, but keep thy wonted state, 
With even step and musing gait, 
And looks commercing with the skies 
Thy rapt soûl sittiog in thine eyes : 
There, held in holy passion still, 
Forget thyself to marble, till 
With a sad leaden downward cast, 
Thou fix them on the earth as fast ; 
And join with thee calm Peace, and Quiet, 
Spare Fast, that ofl with Gods doth diet, 
And hear the Muses in a ring 
Aye round about Jove's altar sing ; 
And add to thèse retired Leisure, 
That in trim gardens takes his pleasure ; 
But first and chiefest with thee bring 
Him that yon soars on golden wing, 
Guiding the fi'ry-wheeled throne, 
The cherub Contemplation ; 
And the mute Silence hist along, 
'Less Philomel will deign a song. 
In his sweetest, saddest plight 
Smoothing the rugged brow of Night, 
While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke, 
Gently o'er th' accustom'd oak ; 
Sweet bird, that shunn'st the noise of fblly, 
Most musical, most melancholy I 
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Thee, chantress, oflt the woods among, 
I woo to hear thy ev'ning song ; 
And missing thee, I walk unseen 
On the dry smooth shaven green, 
To behold the wand'ring Moon, 
Kidhig near her highest noon, 
Like one that had been led astray 
Through the Heav'ns' wide pathless way ; 
And oft, as if her head she bow'd, 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft on a plat of rising ground 
I hear the far-off curfew sound, 
Over some wide-water'd shore, 
Swinging slow with suUen roar. 

Or if the air will not permit, 
Some still, removed place will fit, 
Where glowing embers through the room ^ 
Teach light to counterfeit a glooip, 
Far from ail resort of mirth, 
Save the cricket on the hearth, 
Or the bellman's drowsy charm, 
To bless the" doors from nightly harm. 

Or let my lamp at midnight hour 
Be seen on some high lonely tow'r, 
Where I may oft outwatch the Bear, 
With thrice great Hermès, or imsphere 
The spirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds, or what vast régions hold 
Th' immortal mind, that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook ; 
And of those démons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground, 
Whose power hath a true consent 
With planet, or with élément. 

Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy 
In sceptred pall corne sweeping by 
Presenting Thebes, or Pelops' line, 
Or the taie of Troy divine. 
Or what (though rare) of later âge, 
Ennobled hath the buskin'd stage. 

But, O sad virgin î that thy pow'r 
Might raise Musssoa ^m his bow'r, 
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Or bid the soûl of Orpheus sing 
Such notes as, warbl^ to the string, 
Drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek. 
And made Hell grant what Love did seek ; 
Or call up him that left half told 
The story of Cambusean bold, 
Of Camball, and of Algarsife^ 
And who had Canace to wife, 
That own'd the virtuous ring and glass. 
And of the wondrous horse of brass, 
On which the Tartar king did ride ; 
And if aught else great bards beside 
In sage and solemn tunes hâve sung, 
Of tourneys and of trophies hung ; 
Of forests and enchantments drear, 
Where more is meant than meets the ear. 

Thus Night oft see me in thy pale career, 
Till civil-suited Mom appear. 
Not trick'd and frounc'd as she was wont 
With the Attic boy to hunt, 
But kerchief d in a comely cloud, 
While rocking winds are piping loud, 
Or usher'd with a shower still, 
. When the gust hath blown his fill, 
Ending on the rustling leaves, 
With minute drops from off the eaves. 

And when the sun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, Goddess, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves, 
And shadows brown, that Sylvan loves, 
Of pine or monumental oak, 
Where the rude axe with heaved stroke 
Was never heard, the Nymphs to daunt, 
Or fright them j&om their hallow'd haunt. 
There in close covert by some brook, 
Where no profaner eye may look, 
Hide me from day's garish eye, 
While the bee with honey'd thigh, 
That at her flow'ry work doth sing. 
And the waters murmuring, 
WÎth such concert as they keep, 
Entice the dewy-feather'd Sleep : 
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And let some strange mysterlous dream 

Wave at his wings in airy stream 

Of lively portraiture display'd, 

Softly on my eyelids laid : 

And as I wake sweet music breathe 

Above, about, or underneath, 

Sent by some spirit to mortals godd, 

Or th' unseen Genius of the wood. 

But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloister's pale, 
And love the high imbowed roof, 
With antique pillars massy proof. 
And storied Windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religions light. 
There let the pealing organ blow, 
To the full-voiced quire below, 
In service high, and anthems clear. 
As may with sweetness, through mine eat 
Dissolve me into eestacies, 
And bring ail Heav'n before mine eyes. 

And may at last my weary âge 
Find out the peaceful h ermitage, 
The hairy gown and mossy cell, 
Where 1 may sît and rightly spell 
Of ev'ry star that Heav'n doth shew, 
And ev'ry herb that sips the dew ; 
Till old Expérience do attain 
To something like prophétie strahi. 

Thèse pleasures, Melancholy, give, 
And I with thee will choose to live, Milton. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

MORNING HYMN. 

Thèse are thy glorious worits, Parent of good ; 
Almighty ! thine this universsd frame, 
Thus wondrous fair ! thyself how woudrous th«i ! 
LTiifiipeakable ! who dti*«t «ibove thèse Heav'ns, 
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To us invisible, or dimly seen 

In thèse thy lowliest works : yet thèse déclare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and pow'r divine. 

Speak ye, who best can tell, ye sons of light, 

An^els ; for ye behold him, and with songs 

And choral symphonies, day without night, 

Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye in Heav'n, 

On earth join ail ye créatures to extol, 

Him first, him last, him midst, and without end« 

IFairest of stars, last in the train of night, 

If better thou belong not to the dawn, 

Sure pledge of day, that crown'st the smiling morn 

"With thy bright circlet, praise hîm in thy sphère, 

While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 

Thou Sun, of this great world both eye and soûl, 

Acknowledge him thy greater ; sound his praise 

In thy eternal course, both when thou olimb'st. 

And when high noon hast gain'd, and when thou fall'st. 

Moon, that now meet'st the orient Sun, now fly'st 

With the fix'd stars, fix'd in their orb that Aies ; 

And ye five other wand'ring fires, that move 

lu mystic dance, not without song, resound 

His praise, who ont of darkness call'd up light. 

Air, and ye éléments, the eldest birth 

Of Nature's womb, that in quaternion run 

Perpétuai circle, multiform, and mix. 

And nourish ail things ; let your ceaseless change 

Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 

Ye mists, and exhalations, that now rise 

From hiÛ or streaming lake, dusky or gray, 

Till the Sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 

In honour to the world's great Author rise, 

Whether to deck with clouds th' uncolour'd sky. 

Or wet the thirsty earth with Êdling show'rs, 

Bising, or falling, still advance his praise. 

His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 

Breathe soft or loud; and wave your tops, ye pines, 

With ev'ry plant, in sign of worship wave. 

Fountains, and yè that warble, as ye flow, 

Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praise. 

Join voices ail ye living soûls ; ye birds, 

That singing up to Qeaven-gate ascend. 
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Bear on your wîngs, and in your notes his praise. 

Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 

The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep ; 

Witness if I be silent, morn or ev'n, 

To hill or valley, fountain or fresh shade, 

Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise. 

Hail, universal Lord ! be bounteous still 

To give us only good : and if the night 

Hâve gather'd aught of evil, or conceal'd, 

Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark. Milton* 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE PROGRESS OF LIFE. 

All the world's a stage, 

And all the men and women merely play'rs : 

They hâve their exits and their entrances, 

And one man in his time plays many parts ; 

His acts being seven âges. First the infant, 

Muling and puking in the nurse's arms, 

And then the whining schoolboy, with his satchel. 

And shining morning face, creeping like snail 

Unwillingly to school. And then the lover, 

Sighing like fumace, with a woful ballad 

Made to his mistress' eyebrow. Then asoldier, 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 

Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, . 

Seeking the bubble réputation 

Ev'n in the cannon's mouth. And then the justice, 

In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd, 

With eyes severe, and bes^ of formai eut, 

Full of wise saws and modem instances ; 

And so he plays his part. The sixth âge shifts 

Into the lean and slipper'd pantaloon, 

With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side ; 

His youthful hose, well sav'd, a world too wide 

For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice, 

Turnittg again toward cbildish treble, pipes 
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And whisitles in his sound. Last scène of ail, 
That ends thb strange eventful history, 
Is second chijdishness, and mère oblivion, 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans ev'ry thing. 

Shakspeare. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE ENTBY OF BOLINGBBOKE AND RICHARD UÏTO 

LONDON. 

Duke and Duchess of Yobk. 

Duch, My lord, y ou told me y ou would tell the rest, 
When weeping made you break the story off, 
Of our two cousins coming into London. 

York, Where did I leave ? 

Ihich. At that sad stop, ray lord, 
Where rude, misgovem'd hands, from window-tops, 
Threw dust and rubbish on king Richardes head. 

York. Then, as I said, the Duke, great Bolingbroke ! 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed, 
Which his aspiring rider seem'd to know, 
With slow, but stately pace, kept on his course : 
While ail tongues cried, God save thee, Bolingbroke ! 
You would hâve thought the very Windows spake, 
So many greedy looks of young and old 
Through casements darted their desiring eyes 
Upon his visage : and that ail the walls 
With painted imag'ry had said at once 
Jesu préserve thee ! welcome Bolingbroke ! 
While he, from one side to the other turning, 
Bare headed, lower than his proud steed's neck, 
Bespoke them thus : I thank you, countrymen ; 
And thus still doing, thus he passed along. 

Duch. Alas ! poor Richard, where rides he the while ? 

York, As in a théâtre, the eyes of men, 
After a well-grac'd actor leaves the stage. 
Are idly bent on him that enters next, 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious : 
Ev'n so, or with much more contempt, men's eyes 
Did scowl on Richard : no man criêd, God save him I 
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No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home : 

But dust was thrown upon his sacred head ; 

Which with such gentle sorrow he shook ofF 

(His face still combating with tears and smiles, 

The badges of his grief and patience), 

That had net God, for some strong purpose, steePd 

The hearts of men, they must perforée hâve melted, 

And barbarism itself hâve pitied him. 

But Heaven hath a hand in thèse events, 

To whose high will we bound our calm contents. 

Shaksf£Are. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

LIFE. 

— Reason thus with life : 

If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 

That none but fools would reck : a breath thou Art, 

Servile to ail the skyey influences, 

That do this habitation, where thou keep'st, 

Hourly afflict ; merely thou art death's fool ; 

For him thoa labour'st by thy flight to shun, 

And yet runn'st tow'rd him still. Thou art not noble ; 

For ail th' accommodations that thou bear'st 

Are nurs'd by baseness : thou*rt by no means valiant ; 

For thou dost fear the soft and teûder fork 

Of a poor worm. Thy best of rest is sleep. 

And that thou oft provok'st ; yet grossly fear'st 

Thy death, which is no more. Thou'rt not thyself ; 

For thou exist'st on many a thousand grains, 

That issue out of dust. Happy thou art not ; 

For what thou hast not, still thou striv'st to get ; 

And what thou hast, forgett'st. Thou art not certain : 

For thy complexion shifts to strange efibcts, 

After the môon. If thou art rich, thou'rt poor ; 

For, like an ass, whose back with ingots bows, 

Thou bear'st thy heavy riches but a joumey, 

And death unloadeth thee. Friend thou haat none ; 

For thy own bowels, which do call thee sire, 

The mère effusion of tli^ pTfyçi^ Vâss, 
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Do curse the Goût, Serpigo, and the Rheum, 

For ending thee no sooner. Thou hast nor youth nor âge ; 

But as it were an after dinner's sleep, 

Dreaming on both ; for ail thy blessed youth 

Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 

Of palsied Eld ; and when thou'rt old and rich, 

Thou hast neither heat, affection, limb, nor bounty, 

To make thy «iches pleasant. What's yet in this 

rhat bears the name of life ? yet in this life 

Lie hid more thousand deaths ; yet death we fear, 

rhat makes thèse odds ail even. Shakspbare. 



CHAPTER XXn. 
HOTSPUR'S DESCRIPTION OF A FOP. 

[ DO remember when the fîght was done, 

When I was dry with rage and extrême toil, 

Breathless and faint, leaning upon my sword, 

Dame there a certain lord, neat, trimly dress'd ; 

Fresh as a brid^room, and his chin, new reap'd, 

Show'd like a stubble land at harvest home. 

Ee was perfumed like a milliner ; 

âjid 'twixt his finger and his thumb he held 

A. pouncet-box, which ever and anon 

Eïe gave his nose, and took't away again ; 

Who, therewith angry, when it next came there, 

Took it in snuff. — And still he smilM, and talk'd ; 

And as the soldiers bare dead bodies by, 

Be calVd them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 

To bring a slovenly, unhandsome corse 

Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 

With many holiday and lady terms 

Ee question'd me : among the rest demanded 

My pris'ners, in your Majesty's behalf. 

[ then, ail smarting with my wounds, being gall'd 

To be so pester'd with a popinjay, 

Dut of my grief, and my impatience, 

Answer'd negligently, I know not what : 

Qe should, or should not ; for he made me mad 
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To see him shine so brîsk, and smell so sweet, 

And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman, 

Of guns, and drums, and wounds ; (God save the mark !) 

And telling me, the sovereign'st thing on earth 

Was spermaceti for an inward bruise ; 

And that it was great pity, so it was, 

This villanous saltpetre should be digg'd 

Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, «^ 

Which many a good tall fellow had destroy'd 

So cowardly : and, but for thèse vile guns, 

He would himself hâve been a soldier. 

Shakspeare. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

CLARENCE'S DREAM. 

Clarence and Brakenbuey. 

Brak. Why looks your Grâce so heavily to-day ? 

Clar. O, I hâve passed a misérable night, 
So full of ugly sights, of ghastly dreams, 
That as I am a Christian, faithful man, 
I would not spend another such a night, 
Though 'twere to buy a world of happy days ; 
So full of dismal terror was the time ! 

Brak, What was your dream, my lord ? I pray yon 
tell me. 

Clar, Methought that I had broken from the Tow'r, 
And was embark'd to cross to Burgundy, 
And in my company, my brother Glo'ster, 
Who from my cabin tempted me to walk 
Upon the hatches. Thence we look*d tow'rd England, 
And cited up a thousand heavy times, 
During the wars of York and Lancaster, 
That had befaH'n us. As we pass'd along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
Methought that Glo'ster stumbled, and in falling 
Struck me (that sought to stay him) overboard, 
Into the tumbling billows of the main. 

Lord ! Lord ! methought, what pain it was to drown ! 
What dreadfui noise of waters in my ears ! 
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What sights of ugly death within ray eyes ! 

I thought I SEW a thousand fearful wrecks ; 

A thousand men, that fishes gnaw'd upon ; 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 

Inestimable stones, unvalu'd jewels ; 

Some lay in dead men's seuils ; and in those holes 

Where eyes did once inhabit, tbere were crept, 

As 'twere in scom of eyes, reflecting gems, 

That woo'd the slimy bottom of the deep, 

And mock'd the dead bones that lay scatter'd by. 

Brah, Had you such leisure in the time of death, 
To gaze upon the secrets of the deep ? 

Clar, Methought I had ; and often did I strive 
To yield the ghost ; but still the envions flood 
Kept in my soûl, and would not let it forth 
To find the empty, vast, and wandVing air ; 
But smother'd it within nny panting bulk, 
Which almost burst to belch it in the sea. 

JBràk. Awak'd you not with this sore agony ? 

Clar, No, no ; my dream was lengthened after lîfe ; 

then began the tempest to my soûl : 

1 pass'd, methought, the melancholy flood, 
With that grim ferryman which poets write of, 
TJnto the kingdom of perpétuai night. 

The first that there did greet my stranger-soul, 

Was my great father-in-law, renowned Warwick, 

Who cried aloud — " What scourge for perjury 

" Can this dark monarchy aflTord false Clarence ?" 

And so he vanish'd. Then came wand'ring by 

A shadow like an angel, with bright hair 

Dabbled in blood, and he shriek'd out aloud — 

" Clarence is come ! false, fleeting, perjur'd Clarence, 

" That stabb'd me in the field by Tewksbury ! 

" Seize on him, furies ! take him to your torments !" 

With that, methought, a légion of foui fiends 

Environ'd me, and howl'd in mine ears 

Such hideous cries, that with the very noise 

I trembling wak'd ; and for a season after 

Could not believe but that I was in Hell ; 

Such terrible impression made my dream. 

Brah. No marvel. Lord, that it afïrighted you ; 
I am afraid, methinks, to hear you tell it. 
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Clar. Ah ! Brakenbury, I hâve done those thlngs, 
That now give évidence against my soûl, 
For Edward's sake ; and see how he requîtes me ! 
O Grod ! if my deep pray'rs cannot appease thee, 
But thou wilt be aveng'd on my misdeeds, 
Yet exécute thy wrath on me alone : 

spare my guiltles wife, and my poor children ! 

1 prithee, Brakenbury, stay by me : 

My soûl is heavy, and I fain would sleep. 

Shakspeare. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

QUEEN MAB. 

O THEX I see queen Mab has been with you. 

She is the fancy's midwife, and she cornes 

In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 

On the forelînger of an alderman ; 

Drawn with a team of little atomies 

Athwart men's noses as they lie asleep : 

Her waggon-spokes made of long spinners' legs ; 

The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers ; 

The traces, of the smallest spider's web ; 

The collars, of the moonshine's wat*ry beams ; 

Her whip, of cricket's bones ; the lash of film ; 

Her waggoner, a smail grey-coated gnat, 

Not half so big as a round little worm 

Prick'd from the lazy finger of a maid. 

Her chariot is an empty hazel nut, 

Maid by the joiner squirrel, or old gtub, 

Time out of mind the fairies* coach-makers. 

And in this state she gallops, night by night, 

Through lovers' brains, and then they dream of love ; 

On courtiers' knees, that dream on curtsies straight : 

O'er lawyers' fingers, who straight dream on fées : 

O'er ladies* lips, who straight on kisses dream : 

Somedmes she gallops o'er a courtier's nose, 

And then dreams he of smelling out a suit : 

And sometimes comes she with a tithe-pig's tail, 

Tickiing the parson SiS Vvq lies asleep ; 
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'hen dreams he of another bénéfice. 

ometimes she driveth o'er a soldier's neck, 

Jid then he dreams of cutting foreign throats, 

f breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades, 

f healths five fathotn deep ; and then anon 

>rmns in his ears, at which he starts and wakes ; 

Jid being thus frighted swears a pray'r or two, 

nd sleeps again. SHAKSFEABifi. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



APOTHECARY. 



I DO remember an apothecafy, 
And hereabouts he dwells, whom late I noted 
In tatter'd weeds, with overwhelming brows, 
Culling of simples ; meagre were his looks ; 
Sharp Misery had worn him to the bones : 
And in his needy shop a tortoise hung, 
An alligator stuff 'd, and other skins 
Of ill shap'd fishes ; and about his shelves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes, 
Green earthen pots, bladders, and musty seeds. 
Kemnants of packthread, and old cakes of roses, 
Were thinly scatter'd to make up a show. 
Noting this pen*ry, to myself I said, 
An' if a man did need a poison now, 
VThose sale is présent death in Mantua, 
Hère lives a oaitiff wretch would sell it him. 
O, this same thought did but forerun my need, 
And this same needy man must sell it me. 
As I remember, this should be the house. 

Shaksf£aRe. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

ODE TO EVENING. 

Ip aught of oaten stop, or past'ral song, 

May hope, chaste Eve, to smooth thy modest ear, 

Like thy own solemn springs, 

Thy springs and dying gales, 

O Nymph reserv'd, while now the bright-hair'd sun 
Sits on yon western tent, whose cloudy skirts, 

With brede ethereal wove, 

O'erhang hîs wavy bed : 

Now air is hush'd, save where the weak-eyed bat, 
With short shrill shrieks flits by on leathern wing, 

Or where the beetle winds 

His small but sullen horn. 

As oft he rises 'midgt the twilight path, 
Against the pilgrim borne in heedless hum : 

Now teach me, maid compos'd, 

To breathe some soften'd strain, 

Whose numbers, stealing through thy dark'ning vale, 
May not unseemly with its stillness suit. 

As musing slow, I bail 

Thy génial lov'd return ! 

For when thy folding star arising shows 
His paly eirclet, at his waming lamp 

The fragrani Hours, and Elves 

Who slept in flowers the day, 

And many a Nymph who wreathes her brows Mdth sedge, 
And sheds the fresh'ning dew, and lovelier still, 

The pensive Pleasures sweet 

Prépare tKy shad'wy car. 

Then lead, calm Vot'ress, where some sheety lake 
Cheers the lone heath, or some time-hallow'd pile 

Or upland fallows gray 

Befiect its last cool gleam. 
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But wheii chill blust'ring winds, or driving rain, 
Forbid my willing feet, be mine the but, 

That from the mountain's side 

Yiews wildsy and swelling floods, 

And hamlets brown, and dim discover'd spires, 
And beats their simple^bell, and marks o'er ail 

Thy dewy fingers draw 

The graduai dusky veil. 

Wbile Spring shall pour his show'rs, as oft he wont, 
And bathe thy breathing tresses, meekest Eve ! 

While Summer loves to sport 

Beneath thy ling'ring light ; 

"While sallow Autumn fills thy lap with leaves ; 
Or winter, bell'wing through the troublous air, 

Af&ights thy shrinking train, 

And rudely rends thy robes ; 

Se long, sure found beneath thy Sylvan shed, 
Shall Fan«y, Friendship, Science, rose-lipp'd Health, 

Thy gentlest influence own, 

And hynm thy fav'rite name ! Coluns. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 



ODE TO SPRING. 



SwEET daughter of a rough and stormy sire, 
Hoar Winter's blooming child, delightful Spring ! 
Whose unshorn locks with leaves 
Ajad swelling buds are crown'd ; 

From the green islands of eternal youth, 

(Crown'd with fresh blooms, and evér-springing shade) 

Turn, hither turn thy step, 

O thou, whose pôw'rful voice, 

More sweet than softest touch of Doric reed, 
Or Lydian flûte, can sooth the madding winds. 

And through the stormy deep 

Breathe thy own tender calm. 
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Thee, best belov'd ! the virgin train await, 
With songs, and festal rites, and joy to rove 

Thy blooming wilds among, 

And vales and downy lawns, 

With untir'd feet ; and cuU thy earliest sweets 
To weave fresh garlands for the glowing brow 
Of him, the favour'd youth, 
That prompts their whisper'd sigh. 

Unlock thy copions stores ; those tender show'rs 
That drop their sweetness on the in^t buds, 

And silent dews that swell 

The milky ear's green stem, 

And feed the flow'ring osier's early shoots ; 

And call those winds, which through the whisp*iiiig bougbi 

With warm and pleasant breath 

Sainte the blowing flow'rs. 

Now let me sit beneath the whit'ning thorn, 
And mark thy spreading tints steal o'er the dale. 

And watch with patient eye 

Thy fair unfolding charms. 

O Nymph ! approach, while yet the temp'rate Sun, 
With bashful forehead, through the cool moist air 

Throws his young maiden beams, 

And with chaste kisses woos 

The Earth's fair bosom ; while the streaming y^l 
Of lucid douds with kind and fréquent shade 

Protects thy modest blooms 

From his severer blaze. 

Sweet is thy reign, but short : the red dogstar 
Shall flcorch thy tresses ; and the mower's sithe 

Thy greens, thy flow'rets ail, 

Kemorseless shall destroy. 

Reluctant shall I bid thee then farewell ; 
For ! not ail that Autumn's lap contains, 

Nor Summer's ruddiest fruits, 

Can aught Cot thee ^toofi) 
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Fair Spring ! whose simplest promise more delights, 
Than ail theîr larges t wealth, and through the heart 

Each joy and new-born hope 

With softest influence breathes. 

Mbs. Babbaulp. 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

DOMESTIC LOVE AND HAPPINESS. 

HAPPY they ! the happiest of their kind ! 

Whom gentler stars unité, and in one fate 

Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend. 

'T is not the eoarser tie of human laws, 

IJnnat'ral oft, and foreign to the mind, 

That binds their peace, but harmony itself, 

Attuning ail their passions into love ; 

VHiere Friendship full exerts her sofîest pow'r, 

Perfeet esteem, enliven'd by désire 

Ineflable, and sympathy of soûl : 

Thought meeting thought, and will preventing will, 

With boundless confidence : for nought but love 

Can answer love, and render blîss secure. 

liCt him, imgen'rous, who, alone intent 

To bless himself, from soidid parents buys 

The loathing virgin, in etemal care, 

Well-merited, consume his nights and days ; 

Let barb'rous nations, whose inhuman love 

Ts wild désire, fierce as the suns they feel ; 

Let eastem tyrants from the light of Heav'n 

Seclude their bosom slaves, meanly possess'd 

Of a mère lifeless, violated form : 

VThile those whom love céments in holy faith. 

And equal transport, free as nature live, 

Disdaining fear, What is the world to them, 

Its pomp, its pleasure> and its nonsense ail, 

Who in each other clasp whatever fair 

High fancy forms, and lavish hearts can wish ; 

Something than beauty dearer, should they look, 

Or on the mind, or mind-illumin'd face ; 
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Truth, goodness, honour, ha^ony, and love, 
The richest bounty of indulgent Heav'n ? 
Meantime a sniiling offspring rîses round, 
And mîngles both their grâces. By degrees 
The human blossom blows ; and every day, 
Soft as it rolls along, shows some uew charm, 
The father's lustre, and the mother's bloom. 
Then infant reason grows apace, and calls 
For the kind hand of an assiduous care. 
Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot, 
To pour the fresh instruction o'er the mind, 
To breathe th' enliv'ning spint, and to fix 
The gen'rous purpose in the glowing breast. 
O speak the joy ! ye whom the sudden tear 
Surprises often, while you look around, 
And nothing strikes your eye but sights of bliss ; 
Ail varions nature pressing on the heart ; 
An élégant sufliciency, content, 
Ketirement, rural quiet, friendshîp, books, 
Ease and altemate labour, useful life. 
Progressive virtue, and approving Heav'n. 
Thèse are the matchless joys of virtuous love : 
And thus their moments fly. The seasons thus. 
As ceaseless round a jarring world they roll, • 
Still find them happy ; and consenting Spring 
Sheds her own rosy garland on their heads : 
Till ev'ning comes at last, serene and mild ; 
When, after the long vemal day of life, 
Enamour'd more, as more resemblance swells 
With many a proof of recollected love, 
Together down they sink in social sleep ; 
Together freed, their gentle spirits fly 
To scènes where love and bliss immortal reign. 

Thoxsov. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE PLEASURES OF RETIREMENT. 

O, KNEW he but his happiness, of men 

The happiest he ! who, fer from public rage, 

T>eep in the vale, with a choice few retir'd, 

Drinks the pure pleasures of the rural life. 

What though the dôme be wanting, whose proud gâte 

!Each morning vomits out the sneakîng crowd 

Of flatt'rers £ilse, and in their turn abus'd ? 

"Vile intercourse ! What though the glitt*ring robe, 

Of ev'ry hue reflected light can give, 

Or floating loose, or stifFwith mazy gold, 

The pride and gaze of fools, oppress liim not ? 

What though, from utmost land and sea purvey'd, 

For him each rarer tributary life 

Sleeds not, and his insatiate table heaps 

With luxury and death ? What though his bowl 

Fiâmes not with costly juice ; nor sunk in beds, 

Oft of gay care, he tosses out the night. 

Or melts the thoiightless hours in idle state ? 

What though he knows not those fantastic joys 

That still amuse the wanton, still deceive ; 

A face of pleasure, but a heart of pain ; 

Their hoUow moments undelighted ail ? 

Sure peace is his ; a solid life estrang'd 

From disappointment and fallacious hope : 

Kich in content, in Nature's bounty rich, 

In herbs and fruits ; whatever greens the Spring, 

When Heav'n descends in show'rs, or bends the bough ; 

When Summer reddens, and when Autumn beams ; 

Or in the wîntry glèbe whatever lies 

Concealed, and fattens with the richest sap : 

Thèse are not wanting ; nor the milky drove. 

Luxuriant, spread o'er ail the lowing vale ; 

Nor bleating mountains ; nor the chide of stream. 

And hum of bées, inviting sleep sincère 

Into the guiltless breast, beneath the shade. 

Or thrown at large amid the fragrant hay ; 
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Nor ought beside of prospect, grove, or song, 
Dim grottoes, gleaming lakes, and foun tains clear. 
Hère, too, dwells simple Truth, plain Innocence, 
IJnsullied Beauty, sound unbroken Youth, 
Patient of labour, with a little pleased ; 
Health over-blooming, unambitious Toi! 
Calm Contemplation, and poetic Ease. 

The rage of nations, and the crush of states, 
Move not the man, who, from the world eseap'd, 
In still retreats and flow'ry solitudes, 
To Nature's voice attends, from month to month^ 
And day to day, through the revolving year : 
Admiring, sees her in her ev'ry shape, 
Feels ail her sweet émotions at his heart ; 
Takes what she lib'ral gives, nor thinks of more. 
He, when young Spring protrudes the bursting gemn, 
Marks the first bud, and sucks the health&l gale 
Into his fireshen'd soûl ; her génial hours 
He full enjoys ; and not a beauty blows, 
And 'not an op'ning blossom breathes, in yain. 
In Summer he, beneath the Uving shade, 
Such as o'er frigid Tempe wont to wave. 
Or Hemus cool, reads what the Muse of thèse, 
Ferhaps, has in immortal numbers sung ; 
Or what she dictâtes writes : and, oft an eye 
Shot round, rejoices in the vig'rous year. 
When Autumn's yellow lustre gilds the world, 
And tempts the sickled swain into the fîelcis 
Seiz'd by the gen'ral joy, his heart distends 
With gentle throes ; and, through the tepid gleams 
Deep musing, then he best exerts his song. 
Ev'n Winter wild to him is full of bliss, 
The mighty tempest, and the hoary wasté, 
Abrupt and deep, stretch'd o'er the buried ef^rth, 
Awake to solemn thought. At night the skies, 
Disclos'd and kindled by refîning frost. 
Pour ev'ry lustre on th' exalted eye. 
A friend, a book, the stealing hours secure,' 
And mark them down for wisdom. With swift wing 
O'er land and sea th' imagination roams ; 
Or truth, divinely breaking on bis mindy 
Elâtea his being, aud Axnfolds his pow'rs i 
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Or in bis breast beroic virtue burns. 

The touch of kindred, too, and love be feebi ; 

The modest eye, whose beama on bis alone 

Ecstatic alune ; tbe little strong embrace 

Of prattling cbildren, twisted round bis neck, 

And, emulous to please him, calling fortb 

Tbe fond parental soûl. Nor purpose gay» 
Amusement, dance, or song, be steroly scorns s 
For bappiness and true phUosopby 
Are of tbe social, still, and smiling kind. 
Tbis is tbe life wbicb tbose who fret in guilt, 
And guilty ciliés, never knew ; tbç life 
lied by primeval âges, uncorrupt, 
Wben angels dwelt, and God bin^f| with Piiap. 

Thomson. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

GE«IUS, 

Fbom Heav'n n^y strains begin ; from ^eav'n descends 

Tbe fiame of genius to tbe buman breast, 

And love and beauty, and poetic joy, 

And inspiration. Ere tbe radiant sun 

Sprang from tbe east, or 'midst tbe vault of nigbt 

Tbe moon suspended her serener lamp ; 

Ere mountains, woods, or streams adom*d the globe. 

Or Wisdom taugbt tbe sons of men ber lore ; 

Tben liv'd tb' almighty One ; tben, deep retir'd 

In bis unÊitbom'd essence, view'd tbe forms — 

Tbe forms eternal — of created tbings ; 

Tbe radiant sun, tbe moon's nocturnal lamp, 

Tbe mountains, woods, and streams, the roUing globe, 

And Wisdom's mien celestial. From tbe first 

Of days on tbem bis love divine he fix'd, 

His admiration : till in time complète, 

Wbat he admir'd and lov'd, bis vital smile 

Unfolded into bdng. Hence tbe breatb 

Of life informing eacb organic frame ; 

Hence tbe green earth, and wild resounding waves ; 

Hence llgbt aud sbadç ^XievmXe ; warmtb and cold ; 

N 2 
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And clear autumnal skies, and vernal show'rs ; 
And ail the fair variety of things. 

But uot alîke to ev'ry mortal eye 
Is this great scène unveird. For since the claims 
Of social life to différent labours urge 
The active pow'rs of man ; with wise intent 
The hand of Nature on peculiar mînds 
Imprints a diffrent bias, and to each 
Decrees its province in the common toil. 
To some she taught the fabric of the sphère, 
The changeful moon, the circuit of the stars, 
The golden zones of Heav*n : to some she gave 
To weigh the moment of eternal things, 
Of time, and space, and fate's imbroken chain ; 
And will's quick impulse : others by the hand 
She led o'er vales and mountains, to explore 
What healing virtue swells the tender veins 
Of herbs and flow'rs ; or what the beams of morn 
Draw forth, distilling from the clifted rind 
In balmy tears. But some to higher hopes 
Were destin'd : some within a finer mould 
She wrought, and temper'd with a purer flame. 
To thèse the Sire Omnipotent unfolds 
The world's harmonious volume, there to read 
The transcript of himself. On ev*ry part 
They trace the bright impressions of his hand ; 
In earth or air, the meadow's purple stores, 
The moon's mild radiance, or the virgin's form 
Blooming with rosy smiles, they see portray'd 
That uncreated beauty which delights 
The Mind suprême. They also feel her charms, 
Enamour'd : they partake th* eternal joy. 

Aksnsis 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

GREATNESS. 

Say, why was man so eminently rais'd 
Amid the vast création ? why ordain'd, 
Through life and death, to dart his piercing eye, 
With thoughts beyond t\ve limlts of his frame ? 
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But that the Omnipotent inight send him fortb. 

In sight of mortal and immortal pow'rs. 

As on a boiïndless théâtre, to run 

The great career of justice ; to exalt 

His gen'rous aim to ail diviner deeds ; 

To chase each partial purpose from his breast ; 

And through the mists of passion and of sensé, 

And through the tossing tide of chance and pain 

To hold his course unÊilt'ring, while the voice 

Of Truth and Virtue, up the steep ascent 

Of Nature, calls him to his high reward, 

Th' applauding smile of Heav'n. Else wherefore bums 

In mortal bosoms this unquenched hope, 

That breathes from day to day sublimer things, 

And mocks possession ? Wherefore darts the mind, 

With such reéistless ardour, to embrace 

Majestic forms ; impatient to be j&ee ; 

Spuming the gross control of wilful might ; 

Proud of the strohg contention of her toils ; 

Proud to be daring ? Who but rather turns 

To Heav'n's broad fire his unconstrained view, 

Than to the glimm'ring of a waxen flame ! 

Who that, from Alpine heights, his lab'ring eye 

Shoots round the wide horizon, to survey 

Nilus, or Ganges, roUing his bright wave 

Through mountains, plains, through empires black with 

shade. 
And continents of sand, will turn his gaze, 
To mark the windings of a scanty rill 
That murmurs at his feet ? The high-born soûl 
Disdains to rest her Heav'n-aspiring wing 
Beneath its native quarry. Tir'd of earth 
And this diurnal scène, she springs aloft 
Through fields of air ; pursues the flying storm ; 
Rides on the volley'd lightning through the heav'ns; 
Or, yok'd with whirlwinds and the northern blast, 
Sweeps the long tract of day. Then high she soars 
The blue profound, and, hov'ring round the sun, 
Beholds him pouring the redundant stream 
Of light ; beholds his unrelenting sway 
Bend the reluctant planets to absolve 
The fiited rounds of time. Thence far effus'd. 
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She darts her swlftness tip the Idttg eareel* 

Of devious cornets ; through îts btiining sîgns, 

Exulting, measures the perennîal wheel 

Of Nature, and looks back on ail the stats, 

Whose blended light, as with a milky zone, 

Invests the orient. Now aniaz'd she VieWs 

Th' empyreal waste, where happy Bpîîits hold, 

Beyond this concave Heav'n, theîi* cftlm abodë ; 

And fields of radiance, whose unfading light 

Has traveird the profound six thousand yeàrâ, 

Nor yet arrives in sight of mortal things. 

Ev'n on the barriers of the world untir'd 

She méditâtes th' etemal depth below i 

Till, half recoiling, dowti the headloiig steep 

She plunges ; soon o'erwhelm'd and swallow'd ilp 

In that immense of being. There her hopes 

Rest at the fated goal. For from the birth 

Of mortal man, the sov'reign Maker said, 

That not in humble nor in brief delight, 

Not in the fading echoes of renown, 

Power's purple robes, nor Pleasure's floW*ry lap, 

The soûl should find enjoyment : but fh)m thesé 

Tuming disdainful to an equal good, 

Through ail th' asceût of thiiigs enlarge her vîeW, 

Till every bound at letigth should disappear^ 

And infinité perfection close the scène. A^BrsiclL 



CHAPTËR XXXII. 

NOVELTY. 

Call now to mînd what hîgh capacious pow*r8 
Lie folded up in man : how far beyond 
The praise of mortals may th' etemal gfowtii 
Of nature to perfection half divine 
Expand the bloomîng soûl ! What pity then 
Should sloth's unkindly fogs depress to earth 
Her tender blossom, choke the streams of life, 
And blast her spring ! Fai* otherwîse désigna 
Almighty Wisdom ; Naturels happy carôs 
Th' obedient heart fec ofti^et^W mcliae. 
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Witness the sprightly joy, when ought unknown 

Strikes the quick sensé, and wakes each active pow'r 

To brisker measures : witness the neglect 

Of ail Êimiliar prospects, though beheld 

With transport once ; the fond attentive gaze 

Of young astonishment ; the sober zeal 

Of âge, conunenting on prodigious thîngs. 

For such the bounteous providence of Heav'n, 

In ev'ry breast implanting this désire 

Of objects new and strange^ to urge us on, 

With unremitted labour to pursue 

Those sacred stores, that wait the rip'ning soûl 

In Truth's exhaustless bosom. What needs words 

To paint its pow'r ? For this the daring youth 

Breaks from his weeping mother's anxious arms 

In foreign climes to rove ; the pensive sage, 

Heedless of sleep, or midnight's harmfUl damp, 

Hangs o'er the sickly taper ; and untir'd 

The virgin foUows, with enchanted step, 

The mazes of some wise and wondrous taie, 

Prom morn to eve, unmindful of her form, 

Unmindful of the happy dress that stole 

The wishes of the youth, when ev'ry maid 

With envy pin'd. Hence finally, by night, 

The village inatron, round the blazing he£u*th, 

Suspends the infant audience with her taies, 

Breathing astonishment I of 'witching rhymes 

And evil spirits ; of the death-bed call 

Of hîm who robb'd the widow, and devour'd 

The orphan's portion ; of unquiet soûls 

Ris'n from the grave to ease the heavy guilt 

Of deeds in life concealM ; of shapes that walk 

At dead of night, and clank theîr chains, and wave 

The torch of Hell around the murd'rer's bed. 

At ev'ry solenm pause the crowd recoil, 

Grazing each other speechless, and congeard 

With shiv'ring sighs ; till, eager for th* event, 

Around the beldam ail erect they hang, 

}Sach trembling heart with grateful terrors quell'd. 

Akëhside. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

PHILANTHROPY. 

When erst Contagion, with mephitic breath, 

And wither'd Famine, urg'd the work of death, 

Marseilles' good bishop, London's gen'rous mayor, 

With food and faith, with med'cine and with pray'r, 

Eais'd the weak head, and stay'd the parting sigb, 

Or with new life relum'd the swimraing eye. 

— And now, Philanthropy ! thy rays divine 

Dart round the globe from Zembla to the line ; 

O'er each dark prison plays the cheering light, 

Like northern lustres o'er the vault of night. 

Froin realm to realm, with cross or crescent erown*d, 

Where'er mankind and misery are found, 

O'er buming sands, deep waves, or wilds of snow, 

Thy Howard journ'ying seeks the house of Woe. 

Down many a winding step to dungeons dank, 

Where Anguish wails aloud, and fetters clank ; 

To caves bestreVd with many a mould'ring bone, 

And cells, whose echoes only leam to groan ; 

"Where no kind bars a whisp'ring frieud disclose, 

No sunbeam enters, and no zéphyr blows, 

He treads, inemulous of famé or wealth, 

Profuse of toil, and prodigal of health ; 

With soft assuasive éloquence expands 

Power's rigid heart, and opes his clenching hands ; 

Leads stern-ey'd Justice to the dark domains. 

If not to sever, to relax the chains ; 

Or guides awaken'd Mercy through the gloom, 

And shows the prison sister to the tomb ! 

Gives to her babes the self-devoted wife, 

To her fond husband liberty and life ! 

The spirits of the good, who bend from high 

Wide o'er thèse earthly scènes their partial eye 

When first, array'd in Virtue's purest robe, 

Tiiey saw her Howard ttaversing the globe ; 
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,w round hîs brows her sunlike glory blaze 
; arrowy circles of unwearied rays ; 
istook a mortal for an angel guest, 
nd ask'd what seraph foot the earth impress'd. 
dward he moves ! Disease and Death retire, 
ad murm'ring démons hâte him, and admire. 

Darwin. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

TH£ ROSE. 

The rose had been wash'd, just wash'd in a show'r, 

Which Mary to Anna convey'd, 
The plentifiil moisture incumber'd the flow'r, 

And weigh'd down its beautiful head. 

The cup was ail fiU'd, and the leaves were ail wet, 

And it seem'd, to a fanciful view, 
To weep for the buds it had left with regret 

On the fiourishing bush where it grew. 

I hastily seiz'd it, unfit as it was 

For a nosegay, so dripping and drown'd. 

And swinging it rudely, too rudely, alas ! 
I snapp'd it — ^it fell to the ground. 

And such, I exclaim'd, is the pitiless part 

Some act by the délicate mind, 
Regardless of wringing and breaking a heart 

Already to sorrow resign'd. 

This élégant rose, had T shaken it less, 

Might bave bloom'd with its owner awhile ; 

And the tear that is wip'd with a little address 
May be follow'd perhaps by a smile. 

GOWPEB. 



^ ^ 
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CHÀPTER XXXV. 

THE POETS NEW TEAB*S GIFT. 
TO HB8. THROOKMOBTOK. 

Maria ! I hâve ev'ry good 

For thee wish'd many a time, 
Both sad, and in a cheerful mood, 

But never yet in rhyme. 

To wish thee faîrer îs no need, 
More prudent, or more sprîghtly, 

Or more ingénions, or more freed 
From temper-flaws unsightly. 

What favour, then, not yet possess'd, 

Can I for thee require, 
In wedded love already bless'd 

To thy whole heart's désire ? 

None hère is hjippy but in part ; 

Full bliss is bliss divine ; 
There dwells some wish in ev'ry heart, 

And, doubtless, one in thine. 

That wish, on some fair future day, 

Which fiite shall brightly gild, 
('T is blameless, be it what it may,) 

I wish it ail fulfill'd. Cowfxr. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

ODE TO APOLLO. 

ON AN INKGLASS ALMOST DBIED IN THE SUN. 

Patron of ail those luckless brains, 
That, to the wrong side leaning, 

Endite much mètre with much pains. 
And l\tt\e ot ivo meanlng ; 
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Ah ! why, since océans, rîvers, streams^ 

That water ail the nations, 
Pay tribute to thy glorious beams, 

In constant exhalations ; 

Why, stooping from the noon of day, 

Too covetous of drink, 
Apollo, hast thou stol'n away 

A poet's drop of ink ? 

Upborae into the viewless air 

It âoats a vapour now, 
ImpeU'd through régions dense and rare, 

By ail the winds that blow. 

Ordain'd, perhaps, ère summer Aies, 

Combin'd with millions more, 
ïo form an iris in the skies, 

Though black and foui before. 

niustrious drop ! and happy then 

Beyond the happiest lot 
Of ail that ever pass'd my pen 

So soon to be forgot ! 

Phœbus, if such be thy design, 

To place it in thy bow, 
Give wit, that what is left may shine 

With. equal grâce below. 

COWPEB. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

CATHARINA. 

ADDRESSED TO MISS 8TAPLET0N. 

She came — she is gone—we hâve met- 

To meet perhaps never again ; 
The sun of that moment is set. 

And seems to hâve risen in vain, 
Catharina has fled like a dream — 

(So vanishes pleasure, alas I) 
But has lefl a regret and esteem, 

That will not so suddenly pass. 
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The last ev'ning ramble we made, 

Catharina, Maria, and I, 
Our progress was often delay'd, 

By the nightingale warbling nigh. 
We paus'd under many a tree, 

And much she wa9 charm'd with a tone 
Less sweet to Maria and me, 

Who had witness'd so lately her own. 

My numbers that day she had sung. 

And gave them a grâce so divine. 
As only her musical tongue 

Could infuse into numbers of mine. 
The longer I heard, I esteem'd 

The work of my fancy the more, 
And c'en to myself never seem'd 

So tuneful a poet before. 

Though the pleasures of London exceed 

In number the days of the year, 
Catharina, did nothing impede, 

Would feel herself happier hère ; 
For the close-woven arches of limes. 

On the banks of our river, I know. 
Are sweeter to her many times, 

Than ail that the city can show. 

So it is, when the mind is endued 

With a well-judging taste from above ; 
Then, whether embellish'd or rude, 

'Tis Nature alone that we love. 
The achievements of art may amuse, 

May even our wonder excite. 
But groves, hills, and valleys, diffuse 

A lasting — a. sacred delight. 

Since, then, in the rural recess 

Catharina alone can rejoice, 
May it still be her lot to possess 

The scène of her sensible cholce ! 
To inhabit a mansion remote 

From the clatter of street-pacing steeds, 
And by Philomel's annual note 

To measure tbe liie tha^t she leads. 
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With her book, and her voice, and her lyre, 

To wing ail her moments at iiorae. 
And with scènes that new rapture inspire 

As ofl as it suits her to roam ; 
She will hâve just the life she prefers, 

With little to wish or to fear ; 
And ours will be pleasant as hers, 

Might we view her enjoying it hère. 

COWPEB. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE EVENING WALK. 

A TRUCE to thought ! and let us o'er the fields, 
Across the down, or through the shelving wood, 
Wind our uneertain way. Let Fancy lead, 
And be it ours to follow, and admire, 
As well we may, the grâces infinité 
Of Nature. Lay aside the sweet resource 
That winter needs, and may at will obtain, 
Of authors chaste and good ; and let us read 
The living page, whose ev'ry character 
Delights, and gives us wisdom. Not a tree, 
A plant, a leaf, a blossom, but contains 
A folio volume. We may read, and read. 
And read again, and still find something new — 
Something to please, and something to instruct, 
E'en in the noisome weed. See, ère we pass 
Alcanor's threshold, to the curions eye 
A little monitor présents her page 
Of choice instruction with her snowy bells, 
The Lily of the Vale. She nor aiFects 
rhe public walk, nor gaze of mid-day sun : 
She to no state or dignity aspires, 
But silent and alone puts on her suit. 
And sheds her lasting perfume, but for which 
We had not known there was a thing so sweet 
Hid in the gloomy shade. So when the blast 
Her sister tribes confounds, and to the earth 
Stoop their high heads, that vainly were expos'd, 
She feels it not, but âourishes anew, 
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Still shelter'd and secure* And so the storm, 
That makes the high elm couch, and rends the oak, 
The humble lîly spare». A thousand blows, 
That shake the lofty raonarch on his throne, 
We lesser folks feel not. Keen are the pains 
Advancement often brings. To be secure, 
Be humble ; to be happy, be content. 

But come, we loiter. Pass unnotic'd by 
The sleepy Crocus, and the staring Daisy, 
The courtier of the sun. What see we there ? 
The lovesick Cowslip, that her head inclines, 
To hide a bleeding heart. And here's the meek 
And soft-ey'd Primrose. Dandelion this, 
A collège youth, that flashes for a day 
Ail gold : anon he doffs his gaudy suit, 
Touch'd by the magie hand of some grave bishop» 
And ail at once, by commutation strange, 
Becomes a Révérend Divine. 

Then mark 
The melancholy Hyacinth, that weeps 
Ail night, and never lifts an eye ail day. 

How gay this meadow — like a gamesome boy 
New cloth'd, his locks fresh comb'd and powder'd, he 
Ail health and spirits. Scarce so many stars 
Shine in the azuré canopy of Heav'n, 
As kingcups hère are scatter'd, interspers'd 
With silver daisies. 

See, the toiling swain 
With many a sturdy stroke cuts up at last 
The tough and sinewy furze, How hard he fougbt, 
To win the glory of the barren waste î 
For what more noble thân the vemal ftirze 
With golden baskets hung ? Approach it not, 
For ev'ry blossom has a troop of swords 
Drawn to défend it. 'Tis the treasury 
Of Fays and Fairies. Hère they nightly meet, 
Each with a bamish'd kingcup in his hand. 
And quaiF the subtile ether. Hère they danoe 
Or to the village chimes, or moody song 
Of midnight Philomel. The rînglet see 
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IFantasticalIy trod. There Oberon 

'Bjs gallant train leads out, the while his totch 

The glowworm lights, and dusky night illumes ; 

And there thejr foot it featly round, and laugh. 

The sacred spot the superstitions ewe 

B^ards, and bites it not in révérence. 

Auon the drowsy clock tolls one — the cock 

His Clarion sounds — the dance breaks ofT — the lights 

Are quench'd — -the musio hush'd — they speed away 

Swifter than thought, and still the break of day 

Outnin, and chasing Midnight as she aies, 

Pursue her round the globe. So Fancy veaves 

Her flimsy web, while sober Keason sits, 

And smiling wonders at the puny work, 

A net for her ; then springs on eagle wing, 

Constraint défies, and soars above the sun. 

But mark with how peculiar grâce y on wood, 
That clothes the weary steep, waves in the breeze 
Her sea of leaves ; thither we turn our steps, 
And by the way attend tbe cheerful sound 
Of woodland harmony, that always fills 
The merry vale between. How sweet the song 
Day's harbinger attunes ! I hâve not heard 
Such élégant divisions drawn from art. 
And what is he that wins our admiration ? 
A little speck that floats upon the sunbeam. 
What vast perfection cannot Nature crowd 
Into a puny point I The nightingale, 
Her solo anthem sung, and ail that heard. 
Content, join in the chorus of the day, 
She, gentle heart, thinks it no pain to please, 
Nor, like the moody songsters of the world, 
Just shows her talent, pleases, takes affront, 
And locks it up in envy, 

I love to see the little goldfinch pluck 
The groundsePs feather'd seed, and twit, and twit ; 
And then, in bow'r of apple blossoms perch'd, 
Trim his gay suit, and pay us with a song. 
I would not hold liim pris'ner for the world. 

The chimney haunting swallow, too, my cye 
And ear well plea«es. I delight to se^ 
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How suddenly he skims the glassy pool, 
How quaintly dips, and with a bullet's speed 
Whisks by. I love to be awake, and hear 
His morning song twitter'd to young-ey'd day» 

But most of ail it wins my admiration 
To view the structure of this little work — 
A bird's nest. Mark it well, within, without ; 
No tool had he that wrought, no knife to eut, 
No nail to fix, no bodkin to insert, 
No glue to join ; his little beak was ail. 
And yet how neatly finish*d ! What nice hand, 
With ev'ry implement and means of art. 
And twenty years' apprenticeship to boot, 
Could make me such another ? Fondly then 
We boast of excellence, whose noblest skill 
Instinctive genius foils. 

The bee observe ; 
Sbe too an artist is, and laughs at nian, 
Who calls on rules the sightly hexagon 
With truth to form ; a cunning arclutect, 
That at the roof begins her golden work, 
And builds without foundation. How she toils. 
And still from bud to bud, from flow'r to flow'r, 
Travels the livelong day ! Ye idle drones, 
That rather pilfer àan your bread obtain 
By honest means like thèse, look hère ! and learn 
How good, how fair, how honourable *tis, 
To live by industry. The busy tribes 
Of bées so emulous are daily fed 
With Heav'n's peculiar manna. *Tis for them, 
Unwearied alchymists, the blooming world 
Nectarious gold distils. And bounteous Heav'n, 
Still to the diligent and active good, 
This very labour makes the certain cause 
Of future wealth. 

But see, the setting sun 
Puts on a milder countenance, and skirts 
The undulated clouds, that cross his way 
With glory visible. His axle cools. 
And his broad disk, though fervent, not intense, 
Foretelb the near appioach of matron night. 
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e fair, retreat ! Your drooping flowers need 

liolesome refreshment. Down the hedge-row path 

^e hajsten home, and only slack our speed 

o gaze a moment at th' aeeustom'd gap, 

bat ail so unexpectedly présents 

he clear cerulean prospect down the vale. 

«spers'd along the bottom âoeks and herds, 

!ay-ricks and cottages, beside a stream, 

hat silverly meanders hère and there ; 

jid higher up corn-fields, and pastures, hops, 

jid waving woods, and tufts, and lonely oaks, 

hick interspers'd as Nature best was pleas'd. 

Happy the raan, who truly loves his home, 
Lnd never wanders fiirther from his door 
'han we hâve gone to day ; who feels his heart 
till drawing homeward, and delights, like us, 
^nce more to rest his foot on his own threshold. 

HURDIS. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 

Beneath him, with new wonder, now he views, 

To ail delight of human sensé exposed. 

In narrow room Nature's whole wealth, yea more, 

A heaven on earth : for blissful paradise 

Of God the garden was, by him in the east 

Of Eden planted ; Eden stretch'd her line 

From Arnon eastward to the royal tow'rs 

Of great Seleucia, built by Grecian kings, 

Or where the sons of Eden long before 

Dwelt in Telassar. In this pleasant soil, 

His far more pleasant garden God ordain'd ; 

Out of the fertile ground he caused to grow 

AU trees of noblest kind for sight, smell, taste : 

And ail amid them stood the tree of life, 

Our death : the tree of knowledge, grew fast by, 

Knowledge of good bought dear by knowing ill. 

Southward through Eden went a river large, 

Nor changed his course, but through the shaggy hill 
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PassM underneath engulf d 5 for God had thlx)Wn 
That moufttain as his garden mould high rais*d 
Upon the rapid current, which through veiiis 
Of porous earth, with kindly thirst up drawll, 
Rose a fresh fountain, and with many a rill 
Water'd the garden : tlience united fell 
Down the steep glade, and met the nether flood, 
Which from his darksome passage now appears, 
And now divided into four main streams^ 
Huns diverse, wand'ring many a famous realm 
And country, whereof hère needs no account 5 
But rather to tell how— ^if Art could tell — • 
How from that sapphire fount the erisped brooks, 
RoUing on orient pearl and sands of gold, 
With mazy error under pendant shades 
Ran nectar, worthy of paradise, which not vile art 
In beds and envious knots, but Nature boon^ 
Pour'd forth profuse on hill, and dale, and plain, 
Both where the moming sun first warmly smote 
The open field, and where the unpierced shade 
Imbrown'd the noontide bow'rs. Thus was this place 
A happy rural seat of varions view ; 
Groves where rich trees wept od'rous gums and balm, 
Others whose fruit, burnish'd with golden rind, 
Hung amiable, Hesperian fables true, 
If true, hère only, and of delicious taste : 
Betwixt them lawns or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, were interposed, 
On palmy hillock ; or the flow'ry lap 
Of some irriguons valley spread her store, 
Flow'rs of ail hue, and without thorn the rose : 
Anbther side, umbrageous grots and caves, 
Of cool recess, o'er which the mantling vine 
Lays forth her purple grape and gently weeps 
Luxuriant : meanwhile murmuring waters fall 
Down the slope hills, dispersed, or in a lake, 
That to the fringed bank with myrtle crown'd 
The crystal niirror holds, unité theîr streams. 
The birds their choir apply ; airs, vemal airs 
Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves ; while Universal Pan, 
Knit with the Giacea ^xid tke Hours in dance. 
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Led oh th* etemal spring. Not that fkir field 

Of Ebna, wheJ^ Proserpine gath'ring flow^rs, 

Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 

Was gather'd, which cost Ceres ail that pain 

To seek her through the world * nor that sweet gtnre 

Of Daphne by Orontes, and the inspir'd 

Caistalian spring, might with this paradise 

Of Eden strive ; nor that Nyseian isle 

Gîrt with the rivfer Triton, where old Chani) 

Whom Grentiles Ammon call, and Libyan Jove, 

Hid Amalthea and her florid son, 

Young Bacchus, from his step*dame Rhea's eye ; 

Not where Abassin kings their issue guard, 

Mount Amara, though this by some supposed 

True paradise under the Ethiop line 

By NilUs' head, inclosed with shining rock 

A Whole day*s journey hlgh, but wide remote 

From this Assyrian garden. Milton. 



CHAPTER XL. 



THE SPANISH ARMADA. 



It was about the lovely close of a warm summer's day, 
There came a gallant merchant ship fuU sail to Plymouth 

Bay, 
Her crew had seen Castille's black fleet, beyond Aurigny's 

isle, 
At earliest twilight, on the waves, lie heaving many a mile. 
At sunrise she escaped their van, by God's especial g^race. 
But the tall Pinta, till the noon had held her close in chase ; 
Forthwith a guard at every gun was placed along the wall, 
The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgconlb's lofty hall ; 
Many a lîght fishing-bark put out to pry along the eoast. 
And with loose rein and bloody spur, rode inlaud many a 

post. 

With his whlte haïr uubonneted, the «tout old Sheriff 

cornes. 
And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance the bells. 
As slow upon the labouring wind the royal blasoti swells. 
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Look, how the lion of the sea lifts up liis ancient crown, 
And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay liliesdown; 
So stalk'd he when he turn'd to âight on that famed Picaid 

field, 
Bohemia's plume, and Genoa's bow, and Caesar's eagle 

shield ! 
So glared he when at Agincourt, in wrath he tunied ai 

bay» 
And crush'd and torn, beneath his paws, the princelj 

hunters lay. 
llo ! strike the flag staff deep, Sir Knight I ho ! scatter 

âowers, fair maids. 
Ho ! gunners, fire a loud sainte ! ho ! gallants, diaw your 

blades ! 
Thou Sun shine on joyously — ^ye breezes waft her wide — 
Our glorious semper eadem — the banner of our pride. 
The freshening breeze of air unfurl'd that banner's massy 

fold, 
The parting gleam of sunshine kiss'd that haughty scroll of 

gold ; 
Night sank upon the dusky beach, and on the purple sea, 
Such night in England ne'er had been, nor ne'er again 

shall be ; 
From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lyme to Mil- 

ford Bay, 
That time of slumber was as bright and busy as the day ; 
For swift to east, and swift to west, the waming radiance 

spread, 
High on St. Michael's Mount it shone — it shone on Beechj 

Head; 
Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each southen 

shire. 
Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling points 

of fire ; 
The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamar's glittering 

waves, 
The rugged miners pour'd to war from Mendip's sunles 

caves ; 
0*er Longleat*s tow'rs, o'er Cranbourn's oaks, the fiery 

herald flew, 
And roused the shepherds of Stonehenge, the rangen of 
. . fieaulieu ; 
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.ig-ht quick and sharp the bells, ail night, rang ont from 

Bristol town, 
jod ère the day, three thousand horse had met on Clifton 

Down. 
'he sentinel on Whitehall Gâte look'd forth unto the 

night, 
..nd saw oerhangîng Richmond HiU the streak of blood- 

red light; 
'he bugle's note, and eannon's roar, the death-like silence 

broke, 
Lnd with one start, and with one cry, the royal city 

woke; 
it once, on ail her stately gâtes, arose the answering 

fires — 
Lt once the wild alarum clash'd from ail her reeling spires ; 
Trom ail the batteries of the Tower peel'd loud the voice 

of fear, 
^nd ail the thousand masts of Thames sent back a louder 

cheer ; 
Lnd from the farthest wards was heard the rush of hurry- 

ing feet, 
Lnd the broad streams of flags and pikes flash'd down each 

wavîng Street ; 
Lnd broader still became the blaze, and louder still the din, 
Ls fast, from every village round, the horse came spur- 

rîng in ; 
Lnd eastward straight, from wild Blackheath, the warlike 

errand bent, 
lnd raised in many an ancient hall the gallant squires of 

Kent. 
Jouthward from Surrey*s pleasant hills âew those bright 

courses forth, 
ligh on^bleak Hampstead*s swarthy moor, they started for 

the North ; 
Lnd on, and on, without a pause, untired they bounded 

stiU, 
LU night fVom tower to tower they sprang — they sprang 

from hill to hill, 
Dill the proud Peak unfurl'd the flag o'er Darwin's rocky 

dales; 
Dill like volcanoes, flared and heaved the stbrmy hills of 

Wales ; 
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Till twelve fair counties saw the bla^e on Malvern's lonely 

height ; 
Till stream'd ia crimson oa the wind the Wrekm's crest of 

light ; 
Till, broad and fier<:e, the star came forth on Ely^s stately 

fane, 
And tower and hamlet rose in ^mui o'^ fiU t(ie boundle» 

plain ; 
Till Belvoir's lordly terraoes the sign to Lincoln sent, 
And Lincoln sped the message on o'er the wide Yale of 

Trent ; 
Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on Gaunt's embattled 

pile, 
And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of 

Carlisle. 

T« S* Maoaulat. 
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BOOK VIIL 



PATHETIC PIECES. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE STORY OF LE FEVRE. 

It wa3 some time in the summer of that year in which 
Dendermond was taken by the allies, which was about seven 
years before my fether came into the countiy, and about as 
many alter the time that my unde Toby and Trim had pri- 
vately decamped from my father's house in town, in order 
to lay some of the iinest sièges to some of the finest fortified 
ciliés in Europe — when my uncle Toby was one evening get- 
ting^ his supper, with Trim sitting behid him at a small side- 
board. The landlord of a little inn in the village came into 
the parlour with an empty phial in his hand, to beg a glass 
or two of sack — 'Tis for a poor gentleman — I think of the 
army, said the landlord, who has been taken ill at my house 
four days ago, and has never held up his head sinee, or had 
a désire to taste any thing, till just now, that he has a fancy 
for a glass of sack and a thin toast — I think, says he, taking 
his hand from his forehead, it would comfort me, 

— If I could neither beg, borrow, nor buy such a thing, 
added the landlord, I would almost steal it for the poor 

gentleman, he is so ill. 1 hope in God he will still mend, 

continued he, — we are ail of us concerned for him. 

Thou art a good-uatured soûl, I will answer for thee, cried 
my uncle Toby ; and thou shalt drink the poor gentleman's 
health in a glass of sack thyself, and take a couple of bottles, 
with my service, and tell him he is heartily welcome to them, 
and to a dozen more if they will do him good. 
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Though I am persuaded, said my uncle Toby, as theland- 
lord shut the door, he is a very compassionate fellow, Trim, 
— yet I cannot help entertaining a high opinion of hisgaest 
too ; there must be something more than common in him, 
that in so short a time should win so much upon the affiœ- 
tions of his host : — And of his whole family, added the cor- 
poral, for they are ail eoncemed for him. — Step after him, 
said my uncle Toby — do, Trim — and ask if lie knows his 
name. 

—I hâve quite forgot it, truly, said the landlord, 
coming back into the parleur with the corporal — ^but I can 
ask his son again : — Has he a son with him, then ? said my 
uncle Toby. — A boy, replied the landlord, of about eleven 
or twelve years of âge — but the poor créature has tasted 
almost as little as his father; he does nothing butmourn 
and lament for him night and day :— He has not stirred 
from the bed-side thèse two days. 

My uncle Toby laid down his knife and fork, and thrust 
his plate from before him, as the landlord gave him the 
account; and Trim, without being ordered, took away, 
without saying one word, and in a few minutes after brought 
him his pipe and tobacco. 

— Stay in the room a little, said my uncle Toby.— 

Trim I — said my uncle Toby, after he had lighted his 
pipe, and smoked about a dozen whiffs. — ^Trim came in front 
of his master, and made his bow : — my uncle Toby smoked 

on, and said no more. Corporal ! said my uncle Toby 

— the corporal made his bow. — My uncle Toby proceeded 
no farther, but finished his pipe. 

Trim ! said my uncle Toby, I hâve a projectin my head, 
as it is a bad night, of wrapping myself up warm in mj 

roquelaure, and paying a visit to this poor gentl^nan. 

Your honour's roquelaure, replied the corporal, has not once 
been had on since the night before your honour received 
your wound, when we mounted guard in the trenches be- 
fore the gâte of St. Nicholas ; — and, besides, it is so cold and 
rainy a night, that what with the roquelaure, and what with 
the weather, 'twill be enough to give your honour your death, 
and bring on your honour's torment in your groin. I foff 
so, replied my uncle Toby ; but I am not at rest in my mind, 

Trim, since the account the landlord has given me. ^I 

wîsh I had not known so much of this a&ir, — added my 
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uncle Toby,— or that I had known more of it : — How shall 

we manage it? Leave it, an't please your honour, to me, 

quoth the corporal ; l'il take my hat and stick, and go 

to the house and reconnoitre, and act accordingly ; and I 

will bring your honour a full account in an hour. Thou 

shalt go, Trim, said my uncle Toby, and here's a shilling for 

thee to drink with his servant. 1 shall get it ail out 

of him, said the corporal, shutting the door. 

My uncle Toby filled liis second pipe, and had it not been 
that he now and then wandered from the point, with consi- 
dering whether it was not full as well to hâve the curtain of 
the tenaille a straight line as a crooked one, — he might be 
said to hâve thought of nothing else but poor le Fevre and 
his boy the whole time he smoked it. 

It was not till my uncle Toby had knocked the ashes out 
of his third pipe, thÂt corporal Trim returned from the inn, 
and gave him the following account : 

I despaired at first, said the corporal, of being able to 
bring back your honour any kind of intelligence concemiiig 
the poor sick lieutenant — Is he in the army then ? said my 

uncle Toby He is, said the corporal And in what 

régiment? said my uncle Toby l'il tell your honour, 

replied the corporal, every thing straight forwards, as I learnt 
it. — Then, Trim, l'il iîll another pipe, said my uncle Toby, 
and not interrupt thee till thou hast done ; so sit down at 
thy ease, Trim, in the window-seat, and begin thy story 
again. The corporal made his old bow, which generally 
spoke, as plain as a bow could speak it — " Your honour is 

good :" And having done that, he sat down, as he was 

ordered, — and began the story to my uncle Toby over again 
in pretty near the same words. 

I despaired at first, said the corporal, of being able to 
bring back any intelligence to your honour about the lieu- 
tenant and his son ; for when I asked where his servant was, 
fh)m whom I made myself sure of knowing every thing which 
was proper to be asked, — That's a right distinction, Trim, 
said my uncle Toby — I was answered, an' please your ho- 
nour, that he had no servant with him ; — that he had corne 
to the inn with hired horses, which, upon finding himself 
onable to proceed, (to join, I suppose, the régiment,) he had 
dismissed the morning after he came. — If I get better, my 
dear, said he, as he gave his purse to his son to pay the man, 

o 
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. — ^we can hire horses from hence.— But alas ! the poor 
gentleman will never get from hence, said the landladj to 
me, — for I heard the deathwatch ail night long ; — and wbea 
he dies, the youth, his $on, will certainly die with him ; ffx 
he is broken-hearted already. 

I was hearing this account, continued the corporal, wben 
the youth came into the kitchen, to order the thin toast the 

landlord spoke of ; but I will do it for my father mysd^ 

said the youth. — Pray let me save you the trouble, ywmg 
gentleman, said I, taking up a fork for the purpose, and 
offering him my chair to sit down upon by the fire, while I 
did it. — I believe, Sir, said he, very modestly, I can plewe 

him best myself. 1 am sure, said I, his honour \riU not 

like the toast the worse for being toasted by an old soldîer 
-—The youth took hold of my hand, and instantly bont 

into tears. Poor youth ! said my uncle Toby,--Jie hss 

been bred up from an infant in the army, and the name of 
a soldier, Trim, sounded in his ears like the name of a friend; 
— ^I wish I had him hère. 

I never in the longest march, said the corporal, 
had 80 great a mind to my dinner, as I had to cry with him 
for Company — What could be the matter with me, an' pleiM 
your honour? Nothing in the world, Trim, said my undc 
Toby, blowing his nose, — ^but that thou art a good-natured 
fellow. 

When I gave him the toast, continued the corporal, I 
thought it was proper to tell him I was Captain Shandy's 
servant, and that your honour (though a stranger) was ex- 
tremely concerned for his father ; — and that if there was any 
thing in your house or cellar — (and thou might'st hâve added 
my purse too, said my uncle Toby) — he was heartily wd- 
come to it: — He made a very low bow (which was meant 
to your honour) but no answer — for his heart was full — ao 
he went up stairs with the toast ; — I ^varrant you, mydear, 
said I, as I opened the kitehen-door, your father will be veD 
again. — Mr. Yorick's curate was smoking a pipe by tbe 
kitchen fire, — but said not a word good or bad to comfbrt 
the youth. — I thought it was wrong, added the corpond. 
1 think so too, said my imcle Toby. 

When the lieutenant had taken his glass of sack and toast, 
hefelt himself a little revived, and sent^own into the kitchen, 
to let me know, that iu «c^\x\> \.^\i tsSisqXxa Vv^^ ahould be gbd 
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if I would step up stairs. 1 believe, said the landlord, 

lie 18 going to say his prayers, for there was a book laid 

vpon the chair by his bed-side : and as I shut the door, I 

8BW his son take up a cushion. 

I thought, said the curate, that you gentlemen of the army, 

Mr. Trim, never said your prayers at ail 1 heard the 

poor gentleman say his prayers last night, said the landlady, 
▼eiy devoutly, and with my own ears, or I could not hâve 

believed it. — Are you sure of it ? replied the curate. 

A soldier, an' please your révérence, said I, prays as often 

(of hi« own accord) as a parson ; and when he is fight- 

ing for his king, and for his own life, and for his honour 
too, he has the most reason to pray to God of any one in 
the whole world.— 'Twas well said of thee, Trim, said my 
unele Toby. — ^But when a soldier, said I, an' please your 
révérence, has been standing for twelve hours together in 
the trenches, up to his knees in cold water ; — or engaged, 
said I, for months together, in long and dangerous marches ; 
•— harassed, perhaps, in his rear to-day ;— harassing others 
to-morrow; — detached hère; countermanded there; — rest- 
ing this night out upon his arms ; — beat up in his sbirt the 
next ; — benumbed in his joints ; perhaps without straw in 
his tent to kneel on ; — he must say his prayers how and when 
he can. — I believe, said I, for I was piqu'd, quoth the cor- 
poral, for the réputation of the army , — I believe, an't please 
your révérence, said I, that when a soldier gets time to 
pray, — ^he prays as heartily as a parson — though not with ail 
his fuss and hypocrisy. — Thou should'st not hâve said that, 
Trim, said my uncle Toby, — for God only knows who is 
a hypocrite, and who is not : — At the great and gênerai 
review of us ail, corporal, at the day of judgment, (and 
not till then) — it will be seen who hâve donc their duty in 
this world, — and who hâve not ; and we shall be advanced, 
Trim, acoordingly. I hope we shall, said Trim. — It is in tiie 
Scripture, said my uncle Toby ; and I will show it thee to- 
morrow : — in the mean time we may dépend upon it, Trim, 
for our comfort, said my uncle Toby, that God Almighty 
is 80 good and just a governor of the world, that if we hâve 
but donc our duties in it, — it will never be inquired into, 
whether we hâve donc them in a red coat or a black one : 

1 hope not, said the corporal. But go on, Trim, 

said my uncle Tobj^Sl^Wth thy story. 
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When I went up, continued the corporal, into the lieu- 
tenantes room, which I did not do till the expiration of the ten 

minutes he was lying in his bed with his head raised upon 

his hand, with his elbow upon the pillow, and a cleanwhite 
cambric handkerchief beside it. — The youth was just stoop- 
ing down to take the cushion, upon which I suppose hehad 

been kneeling — the book was laid upon the bed and as 

he rose, in taking up the cushion with one hand, he reached 
out his other to take it away at the same time Let it re- 
main there, my dear, said the lieutenant. 

He did not oifer to speak to me, till I had walked up close 
to his bed-side : — If y ou are Captain Shandy's servant, said 
he, you must présent my thanks to your master, with my Utile 
boy's thanks along with them, for his courtesy to me ; — ^if he 
was of Leven's — said the lieutenant — I told him your honoiff 
was — then, said he, I served three campaigns with him in 
Flanders, and remember him — but 'tis most likely , as I had 
not the honour of any acquain tance with him, that heknows 
nothing of me. — You will tell him, however, that the person 
his good nature has laid under obligation to him, is one le 

Fevre, a lieutenant in Angus's but he knows me not— 

said he a second time, musing; possibly he may my «tory, 

added he : Pray tell the captain I was the ensig^ at Breda, 
whose wife was most unfortunately killed with a musket-shot, 
as she lay in my arms in my tent. — I remember the story, 

an't please your honour, said I, very well Do you so? 

said he, wiping his eyes with his handkerchief, — then well 
may I — In saying this he drew a little ring out of his bosom, 
which seemed tied with a black riband about his neck, and 
kissed its twice. — Hère, Billy, said he — the boy flew across 
the room to the bed-side, — and falling down upon his knee, 
took the ring in his hand, and kissed it too, — then kissed his 
father, and sat down upon the bed and wept. 

I wish, said my uncle Toby, with a deep sigh, I wîsh, 
Trim, I was asleep. 

Your honour, replied the corporal, is too much concemed; 

shall I pour your honour out a glass of sack to yoor 

pipe ? — Do, Trim, said my uncle Toby. 

I remember, said my uncle Toby, sighing again, the stoiy 

of the ensign and his wife, with a circumstance his modesty 

omitted ; — ^and particularly well that he, as well as she, upon 

Bome account or oûier ^ 1 i!Qi^^\.^h»b^ vras umver^dly piticd 
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"by the whole régiment ; — but finish the story thou art upon. 
— 'Tis finishM already, said the corporal, — for I could stay 
no longer, — so wished his honour a good night ; young le 
Fevre rose fix)m off the bed, and saw me to the bottom of 
the stairs : and as we went down together, told me they had 
corne from Ireland, and were on their route to join the régi- 
ment in Flanders But alas ! said the corporal,— the lieu- 

tenant's last day's march is over — Then what is to become 
of his poor boy ? eried iny uncle Toby. 

It was to my uncle Toby 's eternal honour though I 

tell it only for the sake of those, who, when cooped in be- 
twixt a natural and a positive law, know not for their soûls 

which way in the worid to turn themselves That, not- 

withstanding my uncle Toby was warmly engaged at tliat 
time in carrying on the siège of Dendermond parallel with 
the allies, who prf^ssed theirs on so vigorously, that they 
scarceallowed him time to get his dinner — that nevertheless 
he g^ve up Dendermond, though he had already made a 
lodgment upon the counterscarp, and bent his whole thoughts 
toward the private distresses at the inn ; and except that he 
ordered the garden gâte to be bolted up, by which he might 
be said to hâve turned the siège of Dendermond into a 
blockade, — he left Dendermond to itself,— to be relieved 
or not by the French king, as the French king thought 
good ; and only considered how he himself should relieve 
the poor lieutenant and his son. 

That kind Being, who is a friend to the friendless, 
sball recompense thee for this. 

Thou hast left this matter short, said my uncle Toby to 
the corporal, as he was putting him to bed— and I will tell 
thee in what, Trim. — In the lirst place, when thou madest 
an offer of my services to le Fevre — as sickness and travel- 
ling are both expensive, ând thou knowest he was but a poor 
lieutenant, with a son to subsist as well as himself out of his 
pay, — that thou didst not make an ofFer to him of my purse ; 
because, had he stood in need, thou knowest, Trim, he had 

been as welcome to it as myself. Your honour knows, 

said the corporal, I had no orders. True, quoth my 

uncle Toby, thou didst very right, Trim, as a soldier, 

— ^but certainly very wrong as a man. 

Jn the second place, for which, indeed, thou hast the same 
excuse, continued my uncle Toby,»— when. th.o\i o€«wd&t 
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him whatever was in my house — thou shouldst hâve ofiiered 

him my house too : a sick brother officer should hâve 

the best quarters, Trim ; and if we had him with U8, — we 

could tend and look to him: Thou art an exedlent 

nurse thyself, Trim ; — and what with thy care of him, aad 
the old woman's, and his boy's, and mine together, we 
might recruit him again at once, and set him upoQ hk' 
legs 

In a fortnîght or three weeks, added my uncle Toby, 

smiling — he might march. — He will never march, an'please 
your honour, in this world, said the corporal. — < — ^He will 
march, said my uncle Toby, rising up from the side of the 

bed with oiie shoe off: An' please your honour, mi 

the corporal, he vnW never march but to his g^ve : — ^He 
shall march, cried my uncle Toby, marching the foot 
which had a shoe on, though without advancing an inch, — 

he shall march to his régiment. He cannot stand it, 

said the corporal. He shall be supported, said my uncle 

Toby. He'll drop at last, said the corporal, and what 

will become of his boy ? — He shall not drop, said my uncle 
Toby, firmly. — Ah welladay, — do what we can for him, 
said Trim, maintaining his point, — the poor soûl will die. 
He shall not die, by G — d ! cried my uncle Toby. 

— The Accusing Spirit, which flew up to Heaven's chan- 

cery with the oath, blush'd as he gave it in and the 

Record ing Angel, as he wrote it down, dropp*d a tear upon 
the Word, and blotted it out for ever. 

My uncle Toby went to his bureau — ^put his pune 

into his breeches' pocket, and having ordered the corporal 
to go early in the morniug for a physician — ^he went to 
bed, and fell asleep. 

The sun look*d bright the morning after to every eye in 
the village but le Fevre's and his afflicted son's ; the hand 
of Death pressed heavy upon his eyelids, and hardly could 
the wheel at the cistem turn round its circle, when mj 
uncle Toby, wlio had rose up an hour before his wonted 
time, entered the lieutenant's room, and without pre&oe 
or apology, sat himself down upon the chair by the bed- 
side, and, independently of ail modes and customs, opened 
the curtain in the manner an old friend and brother 
officer would hâve done it, and asked him how he did^ 
bow he had rested in tivo^m^VV.— NîVttk *«%a Vm ooniçlaiiit— 
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irhere was his pain — ^and what he could do to help him?— » 
and, wlthout giving him time to answer any one of the in- 
quiries, went on, and told him of the liitle plan which he 
had been concerting with the corporal the night before for 
him. 

— You shall go home directly, le Fevre, said my uncle 
Toby to my house — and we'll send for a doctor to see what's 
the matter — and we'll hâve an apothecary— and the corpo- 
nd sball be your nurse, — and l'il be your servant, le 
Fevre. 

There was a frankness in my uncle Toby-^not the effect 
of ûuniliarity, — but the cause of it, which let you at once 
into his soûl, and showed you the goodness of his nature ; 
to this, there was sometlung in his looks and voice, and 
manner, superadded, which eternally beckoned to the un- 
fortunate to come and take shelter under him ; so that be- 
fore my uncle Toby had half finished the kind ofPers he 
was making to the father, had the son insensibly pressed 
up close to his knees, and had taken hold of the breast of 
his coat, and was pulling it towards him. The blood and 
spirits of le Fevre, which were waxing cold and alow 
within him, and were retreating to their last citadel, the 
heart, rallied back — the film forsook his eyes for a moment 
— he looked up wistfuUy in my uncle Toby's face — then 
cast a look upon his boy— and that ligament, fine as it was, 
was never broken. 

Nature instantly ebb'd again, the film retumed to 

its .place the puise âutter'd stopp'd ^went on 

-throbb'd — '• — stoppM again- m ov*d ■■ s topp M ■ 



riiall I go on ? No. 



Sterne. 



CHAPTER II, 

YORICK^S DEATH, 

A PEW hours before Yorick breath'd his last, Eugenius 
stepped in with an intent to take his last sight and last fare* 
well of him. Upon his drawing Yorick's curtain, and ask- 
ing how he felt himself, Yorick, looking up in his face, 
took hold of his hand, — and after thanking him for the 
many tokens of his friendship to him, for which, he said, if 
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it was their fate to raeet hereafter, he would thank him 
again and again ; he told him, he was within a few houis 
of giving his enemies the slip for ever. I hope not, 
answered Eugenius, with tears trickling down his cheeks^ 
and with the tenderest tone that ever man spoke, — I hope 

not, Yorick, said he. ^Yorick replied, with a look up and 

gentle squeeze of Eugenius's hand —and that was ail — but 
it eut Eugenius to the heart, — Corne, corne, Yorick, quoth 
Eugenius, wiping his eyes, and summoning up the man 
within him, my dear lad, be comforted, let not ail thy spirits 
and fortitude forsake thee at this crisis, when thou most 
wantest them ; who knows what resources are în store, and 
what the power of God may yet do for thee ? — ^Yorick 
laid his hand upon his heart, and gently shook hb head ;— 
For my part, continued Eugenius, crying bitterly as he 
uttered the words, — I déclare I know not, Yorick, how to 
part with thee, and would gladly flatter my hopes, added 
Eugenius, cheering up his voice, that there is still enough 
left of thee to make a bishop, and that I may live to see it. 
— I beseech thee, Eugenius, quoth Yorick, taking off his 
nightcap as well as he could with his left hand — his right 
being still grasped close in that of Eugenius— I beseech 
thee to take a view of my head. I see nothing that ails it, 
replied Eugenius. Then, alas! my friend, said Yorick, 
let me tell you, that it is so bruised and misshapened with 
the blows which hâve been so unhandsomely given me in 
the dark, that I might say with Sancho Pancha^ that should 
I recover, and "mitres thereupon be suffered to raîn down 
from Heaven as thick as hail, not one of them would fit it" 
Yorick's last breath was hanging upon his trembling lip8 
ready to départ as he uttered this ; — yet still it was uttered 
with something of a Cervantic tone ; — and as he spoke it, 
Eugenius could perceive a stream of lambent fire lighted 
up for a moment in his eyes ; — ^faint picture of those flashes 
of his spirit, which (as Shakspeare said of his ancestor) 
were wont to set the table in a roar ! 

Eugenius was convinced from this, that the heart of his 
friend was broken ; he squeezed his hand, and then walked 
softly out of the room, weeping as he walked. Yorick fol- 
lowed Eugenius with his eyes to the door — he then closed 
them, and never opened them more. 

He lies buried in a coiivet oi VxU churchyard, under a 
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plain marble slab, which his friend Eugenîus, by leave of 
his executors, laid upon his grave, with no more than thèse 
three words of inscription ; serving both for his epitaph 
and elegy : ___^^^_____,_^____ 

Alas ! poor YORICK I 

Ten times a day has Yorick's ghost the consolation to 
hear his monumental inscription read over with such a 
variety of plaintive tones, as dénote a gênerai pity and 
esteem for him : — a footway crossing the churchyard close 
by his grave — not a passenger goes by without stopping to 
cast a look on it, and sighing, as he walks on, 

Alas! poor YORICK! 

Stjsbne. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE BEGGAR'S PETITION. 

PiTY the sorrows of a poor old man, 

Whose trembling limbs hâve borne him to your door, 

Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span, 

give relief; and Heav'n will bless your store. 

Thèse tatter'd clothes m y poverty bespeak, 
Thèse hoary locks proclaim my lengthen'd years ; 
And many a furrow in my grief-worn cheek 
Has been the channel to a flood of tears. 

Yon house, erected on the rising ground, 
With templing aspect drew me from my road ; 
For Plenty there a résidence has found, 
And Grandeur a magnificent abode. 

Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor ! 
Hère, as I crav'd a morsel of their bread, 
A pamper'd menial drove me from their door, 
To seek a shelter in an humbler shed. 

O ! take me to your hospitable dôme ; 
Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold ! 
Short is my passage to the friendly tomb. 
For I am poor and miserably old. 
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Should I reveal the sources of my grief, 
If soft humanity e'er touch'd your breast, 
Your hands would not withhold the kind relief, 
And tears of pity would not be repress'd. 

Heav'n sends misfortunes ; why should we repine ? 
'Tis Heav'n has brought me to the state you see ; 
And your condition may be soon like mine, 
The child of Sorrow, and of Misery. 

A little farm- was my patemal lot, 
Then like the lark I sprightly hail'd the mom ; 
But ah I Oppression forc*d me from my cot, 
My cattle died, and blighted was my corn. 

My daughter, once the comfort of my âge, 
Lur'd by a villain from her native home, 
Is cast abandon'd on the world's wide stage, 
And doom'd in scanty poverty to roam. 

My tender wife, sweet soother of my care ! 
Struck with sad anguish at the stern decree, 
Fell, ling'ring fell, a victim to despair. 
And left the world to wretchedness and me. 

Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 

Whose trembling limbs hâve bonie him to your door, 

Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span, 

! give relief! and Heav'n will bless your store. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF AN UNFORTUNATE LADY. 

What beck'ning ghost, along the moonlight shade, 
Invites my steps, and points to yonder glade ? 
'Tis she ! — but why that bleeding bosom gor'd, 
Why dimly gleams the visionary sword ? 
O, ever beauteous ! ever friendly I tell, 
Is it in Heav'n a crime to love too well ? 
To bear too tender, or too firm a heart, 
To SLct a Lover's or a E.orQSJi's ^rt ? 
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Is there no bright réversion in the sky, 
For those who greatly think or bravely die ? 

Why bade ye else, ye poVrs ! her soûl aspire 
Above the vulgar âight of low désire ? 
Ambition first sprung from your blest abodes, 
The glorious fault of Angels and of Gods : 
Thence to their images on earth it flows, 
And in the breasts of kings and heroes glows. 
Most soûls, 'tis true, but peep out once an âge, 
DuU sullen pris'ners in the body's cage : 
Dim lights of life, that bum a length of years 
Useless, unseen, as lamps in sepulchres ; 
Like Eastem kings a lazy state they keep, 
And, close confin'd to their own palace, sleep. 

From thèse perbaps (ère Nature bade her die) 
Fate snatch'd her early to the pitying sky. 
As into air the purer spirits flow, 
And sep'rate from their kindred dregs below ; 
So flew the soûl to its congenial place, 
Nor left one virtue to redeem her race. 

But thou, Élise g^ardian of a charge too good, 
Thou, mean déserter of thy brother's blood I 
See on those ruby lips the trembling breath, 
Those cheeks now fading at the blast of death : 
Cold is that breast which warmed the world before. 
And those love-darting eyes must roll no more. 
Thus, if Etemal justice rules the bail, 
Thus shall your wives, and thus your chîldren fall ; 
On ail the line a sudden vengeance waits, 
And fréquent hearses shall besiege your gâtes. 
There passengers shall stand, and pointing say, 
(While the long fun'rals blacken ail the way,) 
Lo ! thèse were they, whose soûls the Furies steel'd, 
And curs'd with hearts unknowing how to yield. 
Thus unlamented pass the proud away, 
The gaze of fools, and pageant of a day ! 
So perish ail, whose breast ne'er learn'd to glow 
For others' good, or melt at others' wo. 

What can atone (O, ever-injur'd shade !) 
Thy fate unpitied, and thy rites unpaid ? 
No friend's complaint, no kind domestic tear 
Pleas'd thy pale ghost, or grac'd thy moumful bier i 



I 
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By foreign liaiids thy dying eyes were clos'd, 
By foreign hands thy décent limbs compos'd, 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adom'd, 
By strangers honour'd, and by strangers mourn'd ! 
What though no friends in sable weeds appear, 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, 
And bear about the mockery of wo 
To midnight dan ces, and the public show : 
What though no weeping Loves thy ashes grâce, 
Nor polish'd marble emulate thy face ; 
AVhat though no sacred earth allow thee room, 
Nor hallow*d dirge be mutter'd o'er thy tomb ; 
Yet shall thy grave with rising flow'rs be dress'd, 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast : 
There shall the morn her earliest tears bestow, 
There the fîrst roses of the year shall blow : 
While angels with their silver wings o'ershade 
The ground, now sacred by thy relies made. 

So peaceful rests, without a stone, a name, 
What once had beauty, titles, wealth, and famé. 
How lov'd, how honour^d once, avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot ; 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee, 
'Tis ail thou art, and ail the proud shall be ! 

Poets themselves must fall like those they sung, 
Deaf the prais'd ear, and mute the tuneful tougue. 
Ev'n he, whose soûl now melts in nioumful lays, 
Shall shortly want the gen'rous tear he pays ; 
Then from his closing eyes thy forni shall part, 
And the last pang shall tear thee from his heavt ; 
Life's idle business at one gasp be o'er, 
The Muse forgot, and thou belov'd no more î Pope. 



CHAPTER V. 

SATAN 'S SOLILOQITY. 

O THOU that, witli surpassing glory crown'd, 
Lookst from thy sole doniinion like the God 
Of this new world ; at whose sight ail the stars 
Hide their dimimsb'd heads -, to thee I calï, 
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But with uo frîendly voice, and add thy name, 

Sun, to tell thee how I hâte thy beams, 
That bring to my remembrance from what state 

1 fell, how glorious once above thy sphère ! 
Till pride, and worse ambition threw me down, 
Warring in Heav'n against Heav'n's matehless King, 
Ah, wherefore ? he deserv'd no sueh return 

From me, whom he created what I was 

In that bright eminence, and with his good 

Upbraided none : nor was his service hard. 

What could be less than to afFord him praise, 

The easiest recompense, and pay him thanks ? 

How due ! yet ail his good prov'd ill in me, 

And wrought but malice ; lifled up so hîgh, 

l 'sdain'd subjection, and thought one step higher 

Would set me highest, and in a moment quit 

The debt immense of endless gratitude, 

So burdensome, still paying, still to owe ; 

Forgetful what from him I still receiv'd ; 

And understood not that a grateful mind 

By owing owes not, but still pays, çit once 

Indebted and discharg'd : what burden then ? 

O had his pow*rful destiny ordain'd 

Me some inferior angel, I had stood 

Then happy ; no unbounded hope had rais'd 

Ambition. Yet why not ? some other pow'r 

As great might hâve aspir'd ; and me, though mean, 

Drawn to his part ; but other pow'rs as great 

Fell not, but stand unshaken, from within. 

Or from without, to ail temptations arm'd. 

Hadst thou the same free will and pow'r to stand ? 

Thou hadst. Whom hast thou then, or what t' accuse. 

But Heav'n's free love, dealt equally to ail ? 

Be then his love accurs'd, since love or hâte, 

To me a,like it deals eternal wo. 

Nay, curs'd be thou ; since against his thy will 

Chose freely what it now so justly rues. 

Me misérable î which way shall I flee 

Infinité wrath, and infinité despair ? 

Which way I flee is Hell ; niyself am Ilell ; 

And in the lowest deep a lower deep, 

Still threat'ning to devour me, opens wide, 
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To which the Hell I suffer seems a Heav'n. 

O then at last relent ; is there no place 

Left for repentanee, none for pardon left ? 

None left but by submissîon ; and that word 

Disdain forbids me, and my dread of shame 

Among the spirits beneath, whom I seduc'd, 

With other promises, and other vaunts, 

Than to submit, boasting I could subdue 

Th' Omnipotent. Ah me, they little know 

How dearly I abide that boast so vain, 

Under what torments inwardly I groan, 

While they adore me on the throne of Hell. 

With diadem and sceptre high advanc'd 

The lower still I fall, only suprême 

In misery ; such joy ambition finds. 

But say I could repent, and could obtain, 

By act of grâce, my former state ; how soon 

Would height recall high thoughts, how soon unsay 

What feign'd submission swore ! ease would recant 

Yows made in pain, as violent and void : 

For never can true reconcilement grow 

Where wounds of deadly hâte hâve pierc'd so deep 

Which would but lead us to a worse relapse, 

And heavier fall : so should I purchase dear 

Short intermission, bought with double smart. 

This knows my punisher : therefore as far 

From granting he, as I from begging peace : 

Ail hope excluded thus, behold instead 

Of us outcast, exil'd, his new delight, 

Mankind created, and for him this world. 

So farewell hope ; and, with hope, farewell fear ; 

Farewell remorse ; ail good to me is lost ; 

Evil be thou my good : by thee at least 

Divided empire with Heav'n's King I hold, 

And by thee more than half perhaps will reign ; 

As man ère long, and this new world, shall know. 

MiLTOl 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CATO'S SOLILOQUY. 

It must be so — Plato, thou reason'st well — 

Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond désire^ 

This longing after immortality ? 

Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror 

Of Êilling into nought ? Why shrinks the Soûl 

Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? 

*Tis the Divinity, that stirs within us ; 

'Tis Heav'n itself, that points out a hereafter, 

And intimâtes eternity to man. 

Etemity ! thou. pleasing, dreadful thought ! 

Through what variety of untried being, 

Through what new scènes and changes must we pass ! 

The wide, th' unbounded prospect lies before me ; 

But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon ît. 

Hère will I hold. If there's a power above us, 

(And that there is, ail Nature cries aloud 

Through ail her works,) he must delight in virtue ; 

And that which he delights in must be happy. 

But when, or where ? — This world was made for Csesar. 

l*m weary of conjectures — this must end 'em, 

Thus am I doubly arm'd — My death and life, 
My bane and antidote are both before me. 
This in a moment brings me to an end ; 
But this informs me I shall ne ver die. 
The Soûl, secur'd in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and défies its point : 
The stars shall fade away, the Sun himself 
Grow dim with âge, and Nature sink in years ; 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidst the war of éléments, 
The wreck of matter and the crash of worlds. 

Cato. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
SOUTH AMPTON AND ESSEX. 

Officer. My Lord, 
We bring an order for your exécution, 
And hope you are prepared ; for you uiust die 
This very hour. 

South. Indeed ! the time is siidden ! 

JEssex, Is death th' event of ail my flattered hope? 
False sex ! and Queen more perjured than theni ail ! 
But die I will without the least complaint ; 
My soûl shall vanish silent as the dew 
Attracted by the sun from verdant fîelds 
And leaves of weeping flow'rs. — Come, my dear friend, 
Partner in fate, gi vq me thy body in 
Thèse faithful amis, and O now let me tell thee, 
And you, my Lords, and Heav'n my witness too, 
I hâve no weight, no heaviness on my soûl, 
But that IVe lost my dearest friend his life. 

South. And I protest by the same powers divine, 
And to the world, 'tis ail my happiness, 
The greatest bliss of mind y et e'er enjoyed, 
Since we must die, my Lord, to die together. 

Officer, The Queen, my lord Southampton, has been 
pleas'd 
To grant particular mercy to your person ; 
And has by us sent you a reprie ve from death, 
With pardon of your treasons, and commands 
You to départ immediately from henee. 

South, O my unguarded soûl ! Sure never was 
A man with mercy wounded so before. 

JEssex, Then I am loose to steer my wand'ring voyage ; 
Like a bad vessel, that has long been cross'd. 
And bound by adverse winds, at last gets liberty, 
And joyfully makes ail the sail she can 
To reach her wish'd-for port — Angels protect 
The Queen ; for her my chiefest prayers shall be, 
That as in time she spar'd my noble friend, 
And owns his crimes woitU mercy, may she ne'er 
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Think so of me too late, when I am dead — 
Again, Southampton, let me hold thee fast, 
For 'tis my last embrace. 

South. be less kind, my friend, or move less pity, 
Or I shall sînk beneath the weight of sadness ! 
I weep that I am doom'd to live without you, 
And should hâve smil'd to share the death of Essex. 

Essex. O spare tbis tendemess for one that needs it. 
For her that I commit to thee, 'tis ail 
I claim of my Southampton. — O my wife ! 
Methhiks that very name should stop thy pity, 
And make thee covetous of ail as lost, 
That is not meant to her — be a kind friend 
To her, as we bave been to one another ; 
Name. not the dying Essex to thy queen, 
Lest it should cost a tear, nor e'er ofFend her. 

South. O stay, my Lord ; let me bave one word more ; 
One last farewell, before the greedy axe 
Shall part my friend, my only friend, from me 
And Essex from himself— I know not what 
Are called the pangs of death, but sure I am, 

I feel an agony that's worse than death 

Farewell. 



Essex. Why that's well said Farewell to thee 

Then let us part just like two travellers, 
Take distant paths, only this dififrence is, 

Thine is the longest, mine the shortest way 

Now let me go — if there's a throne in Heav'n 
For the most brave of men and best of friends, 
I will bespeak it for Southampton. 

South, And I, while I hâve life, will hoard thy mem'ry : 
When I am dead, we then shall meet again. 

Essex. Till then, Farewell. 

South. Till then, Farewell. Earl of Essex. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

JAFFIER AND PIERRE. 



Jaff. By Heav'n, you stir not ! 
I must be heard, I must bave leave to speak ! 
Thou hast disgrac'd me, Pierre, by a vile blow ! 
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Had not a dagger done thee nobler justice ? 
But use me as thou wilt, thou canst not wrong me, 
For I am fall'n beneath the basest injuries : 
Yet look upon me with an eye of mercy ; 
With pity and with charity behold me ; 
Shut not thy heart against a friend's repentance ; 
Bnt, as there dwells a godlike nature in thee, 
Listen with mildness to my supplications. 

Pier, What whining monk art thou ? what holy cheat, 
That would'st encroach upon my cred'lous ears, 
And cant'st thus vilely ? hence ! I know thee not. 

Jaff, Not know me, Pierre ! 

Pier, No, know thee not ; what art thou ? 

Jaff. Jaffier, thy friend, thy once lov'd, valu'd friend, 
Though now deserv'dly scorn'd and us'd most hardly. 

Pier, Thou Jaffier ! thou my once lov'd valu'd friend ! 
By Heav'ns, thou liest ; the man ho call'd, my friend, 
Was gen'rous, honest, faithful, just, and valiant, 
Noble in mind, and in his person lovely, 
Dear to my eyes, and tender to my heart : 
But thou a wretched, base, false, worthless coward, 
Poor even in soûl, and loathsome in thy aspect : 
Ail eyes must shun thee, and ail hearts detest thee. 
Prithee avoid, nor longer cling thus round me, 
Like something baneful, that my nature's chiU'd. at. 

Jaff, I hâve not wrong'd thee : by thèse tears I hâve not, 
But still am honest, true, and hope too, valiant ; 
My mind still fuU of thee, therefore still noble. 
Let not thy eyes then shun me, nor thy heart 
Detest me utterly : Oh ! look upon me. 
Look back and see my sad, sincère submission ! 
How my heart swells as c'en 'twould burst my bosom. 
Fond of its goal, and lab'ring to be at thee. 
What shall I do ? what say to make thee hear me ? 

Pier, Hast thou not wrong'd nie ? dar'st thou call thysdf 
That once beloved, valu'd friend of mine. 
And swear thou hast not wrong'd me? Whence thèse 

chains ? 
Whence the vile death which I may meet this moment? 
Whence this dishonour but from thee, thou false one? 

Jaff, All's true ; yet grant one thing and l've done 
asking. 
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Pier. What's that ? 

Jaff. To take thy life on such conditions 
The council hâve propos'd : thou and thy frîend 
May yet live long, and to be better treated. 

Pier, Life I ask my life ! confess ! record myself 
A villain for th^ privilège to breathe, 
And carry up and down this cursed city 
A discontented and repining spirit, 
Burdensome to itself, a few years longer, 
To lose it, may be, at last, in a lewd quarrel 
For some new friend, treach'rous and false as thou art I 
No, this vile world and I hâve long been jangling, 
And cannot part on better terms than now, 
When only men like thee are fit to live in*t. 

Jaff, By ail that 's just 

Pier. Swear by some other pow'rs. 
For thou hast broke that sacred oath too lately. 

Jaff, Then by that Hell I merit, l'U not leave thee 
Till to thyself at least thou'rt reeoncird, 
However thy resentment deal with me. 

Pier. Not leave me ! 

Jaff, No ; thou shalt not force me from thee ; 
Use me reproachfully, and like a slave ; 
Tread on me, buffet me, hcap wrongs on wrongs 
On my poor head ; l'il bear it ail with patience ; 
111 weary out thy most unfriendly cruelty ; 
Lie at thy feet and kiss 'em, though they spurn me, 
Till wounded by my sufTrings thou relent. 
And raise me to thy arms with dear forgiveness, 

Pier. Art thou not 

Jaff. What ? 

Pier. A traitor. 

Jaff. Yes. 

Pier. A villaîn ? 

Jaff. Granted. 

Pier. A coward, a most scand'lous coward, 
Spiritless, void of honour, one who has sold 
Thy everlasting famé for shameless life ? 

Jaff. Ail, ail, and more, much more : my faults are 
numberless — 

Pier. And wouldst thou hâve me live on terms like thine? 
Base as thou'rt false—— 
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Jaff, No : 'tis to me that's granted : 
The safety of thy life was ail I aim'd at. 
In recompense of faith and trust so broken. 

Pier. I scorn it more, because preserv'd by thee : 
And as, when first my foolish heart took pity 
On thy misfortunes, sought thee in thy mis'ries. 
Relie V M thy wants, and rais'd thee from thy state 
Of wretehedness, in which thy fàte hath plunged thee, 
To rank thee in my list of noble friends ; 
Ail I receiv'd in surety for thy truth 
Were unregarded oaths, and this, this dagger, 
Giv'n with a worthless pledge thou since hast stol'n : 
So I restore it back to thee again : 
Swearing by ail those pow'rs whîch thou hast violated 
Never from this curs'd hour to hold communion, 
Friendship, or interest with thee, though our years 
Were to exceed those limited the world. 
Take it. — Farewell, for now I owe thee nothing. 

Jcbff^ Say thou wilt live then. 

Pier. For my life, dispose ort 
Just as thou wilt, because 'tis what l'm tir'd with. 

Jaff, O Pierre ! 

Pier, No more. 

Jaff. My eyes won't lose the sight of thee, 
But languish after thine, and ache with gazing. 

Pier, Leave me — Nay, then thus, thus, I throw thee 
from me : 
And curses, great as is thy falsehood, catch thee. 

Venice Préserve». 



CHAPTER IX. 

ORLANDO AND ADAM. 

Orlan. Who's there? 

Adam. What, my yonng master ! Oh, my gentle master! 
Oh, my sweet master ! Oh you memory 
Of old sir Rowland î Why, what raakes you hère ? 
Why are you virtuous ? Why do people love you ? 
And wherefore are you gentle, strong, and valiant ? 
Why would you be so fond to overcome 
\ilChe bony prizer of tYie YiwiDLTo\îL^\i>3k^^. 
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Tour pndse is corne too swiftiy home before you. 

Know you not, master, to sorae kind of men 

Their grâces serve them but as enemies ? 

No more do yours : your virtues, gentle master. 

Are sauctified and holy traitors to you. 

Oh, what a world is this, when what is comely 

Envenoms him that bears it ! 

Orlan. Why, what's the matter ? 

Adam. Oh, unhappy youth, 
Corne not within thèse doors ; within this roof 
The enemy of ail your grâces lives : 
Your brother — (no ; no brother ; yet the son, — 
Yet not the son ; I will not call him son 
Of him I was about to call his father) 
Hath heard your praises, and tliis night he means 
To burn the lodging where you us'd to lie, 
And you within it : if he fail of that, 
He will hâve other means to eut you off. 
I overheard him, and his practices : 
This is no place : this house is but a butchery ; 
Abhor it, fear it, do not enter it. 

Orlan. Why, whither, Adam, wouldst thou hâve me go ? 

Adam, No matter whither, so you come not hère. 

Orlan, What, wouldst thou hâve me go and beg my food ? 
Or with a base and boist'rous sword enforce 
A thievish living on the common road ? 
This must I do, or know not what to do : 
Yet this I will not do, do how I can ; 
I rather will subject me to the malice 
Of a diverted blood, and bloody brother. 

Adam. But do not so ; I hâve five hundred crowns, 
The thrifty hire I sav'd under your father, 
Which I did store to be my foster nurse, 
When service should in my old limbs lie lame. 
And unregarded âge in corners thrown ; 
Take that ; and he that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providently caters for the sparrow, 
Be comfort to my âge ! hère is the gold ; 
AU this I give you, let me be your servant : 
Though I look old, yet I am strong and Insty ; 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellions liquors in my blood 5 
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Nor did I with unbashfnl forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility ; 
Therefore my âge is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty, but kindly ; let me go with y ou ; 
m do the service of a younger man 
In ail your business and necessities* 

Orlan. O ! good old man, how well in thee appeen 
The constant service of the antique world, 
When service sweat for duty, net for meed ! 
Thou art not for the fashion of thèse time», 
Where none will sweat but for promotion ; 
And, having that, do choke their service up 
Ev'n with the having ; 'tis not so with thee ; 
But, poor old man, thou prun'st a rotten tree, 
That cannot so much as a blossom yield 
In lieu of ail thy pains and husbandry. 
But corne thy ways, we'U go along together, 
And ère we hâve thy youthful wages spa^t, 
We'll light upon some settled low content. 

Adam, Master, go on, and I will follow thee 
To the last gasp with truth and loyalty ;. 
From seventeen years till now, almost fourscore, 
Hère lived I, but now live hère no more. 
At seventeen years many their fortunes seek, 
But at fourscore it is too late a week ; 
Yet fortune cannot recompense me better 
Than to die well, and not my master's debtor. 

8haksp£AB& 



CHAPTER X. 

SCROOP AND RICHARD. 

Scroop. More health and happiness betide my Liège, 
Than can my care-tun'd tongue deliver him ! 

K. Rich, Mine ear is open, and my heart prepar'd : 
The worst is worldly loss thou canst unfold ; 
Say, is my kingdom lost ? Why, 'twas my care ; 
And what loss is it, to be rid ofcare? 
Strives Bolingbroke to be as great as we ? 
Greater he shall not be ; if he serve God, 
We'll serve him too, and be his fellow so. 
Jîevolt our subjects î TVi«A. ^ç> çaxmot mend ; 
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They break their faith to God, as well as us, 

Cry wo, destruction, min, loss, decay ; 

The worst is death, and death will hâve his day. 

Scroop. G lad am I, that your Highness is so arm'd 
To bear the tidings of ealamity. 
Like an unseasonable stormy day, 
"Which makes the silver rivers drown their shores, 
As if the world were ail dissolv'd to tears ; 
So high above his limits swells the rage 
Of Bolingbroke, cov'ring your fearful land 
With hard, bright steel, and hearts more hard than steel. 
White bëards hâve arm'd their thin and hairless scalps 
Against thy Majesty ; boys, with women's voices, 
Strive to speak big, and clasp their female joints 
In stiff unwieldy arms, against thy crown ; 
Thy very beadsmen learn to bend their bows 
Of double-fatal yew against thy state ; 
Yea, distaff women manage rusty bills ; 
Against thy seat both young and old rebel 
And ail goes worse than I hâve power to tell. 

K. Hich, Too well, too well, thou tell'st a taie so ilL 
Where is the earl of Wiltshire ? where is Bagot ? 
What is become of Busby ? where is Green ? 
— No niatter where ; of comfort no man speak, 
Let's talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs, 
Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth ! 
Let's choose executors, and talk of wills ; 

And yet not so for what can we bequeath, j 

Save our deposed bodies to the ground ? 
Our lands, our lives, and ail are Bolingbroke's, 
And nothing can we call our own but death ; 
And that small model of the barren earth, 
Which serves as paste and cover to our bones. 
For Heav'ri's sake, let us sit upon the ground, 
And tell sad stories of the death of Kings ; 
How some hâve been depos'd ; some slain in war ; 
Some haunted by the ghosts they dispossess'd ; 
Some poison'd by their wives ; some sleeping kilFd j 
Ail murder'd. — For within the hoUow crown, 
That rounds the mortal temples of a King, 
Keeps Death his court ; and there the antic sits, 
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Scoffing his state, and grinning at his pomp ; 

Allowing him a breath, a little scène, 

To monarchize, be fear'd, and kill with looks ; 

Infusing him with self and vain conceit, 

As if this flesh, which walls about our life, 

Were brass impregnable : and, humour'd thus, 

Cornes at the last, and with a little pin 

Bores through his castle walls, and farewell King ! 

Cover your heads, and mock not flesh and blood 

With solemn rev'rence : throw away respect, 

Tradition, fonn, and ceremonious duty. 

For you hâve but mistook me ail this while. 

I live on bread like you ; feel want like you ; 

Taste grief, need friends, like you : subjected thus, 

How can you say to me I am a King ? 

iSha&speabe. 



CHAPTER XI. 

HENRY IV/S SOLILOQUY ON SLEEP. 

How many thousands of my poorest subjects 

Are at this hour asleep ! O gentle Sleep, 

Naturels soft nurse, how hâve I frighted thee, 

That thou no more wilt weîgh my eyelids down, 

And steep my sensés in forgetfulness ? 

Why rather, Sleep, lîest thou in smoky cribs, 

Upon uneasy palîets stretching thee. 

And hush'd with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber, 

Than in the perfum'd chambers of the Great, 

Under the caiiopies of costly state. 

And lull'd with sounds of sweetest melody ? 

O thou dull God ! why lîest thou with the vile 

In loathsome beds, and leav'st the kingly couch, [ 

A watch-ease to a common 'larum-bell ? 

Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy mast, 

Seal up the shipboy's eyes, and rock his brains 

In cradle of the rude imperious surge ; 

And in the Visitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffig^n billows by the top, 

Curling their monstrous heads, and han^ng them 
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With de&fning clamours in the slipp'ry shrouds, 
That with the hurly Death itself awakes : 
Canst thou, O partial Sleep ! give thy repose 
To the wet seaboy in an hour so rude» 
And in the calmest and the stillest night, 
With ail appliances and means to boot, 
Deny it to a king ? Then, happy lowly clown ; 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

Shaksfeare. 



CHAPTER XII. 

HENRY IV. AND PRINCE HENRY. 

P. Henry. I ne ver thought to hear you speak agaiii. 

JT. Henry. Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought . 
I stay too long by thee, I weary thee. 
Dotit thou so hunger for my empty chair, 
That thou wilt needs invest thee with my honours 
Before thy hour be ripe ! O foo]ish youth ! 
Thou seek'st the greatness, that will overwhelm thee. 
Stay but a little ; for my cloud of dignity 
Is held from faJling with so weak a wind, 
That it will quickly drop ; my day is dim. 
Thou hast stol'n that, which after some few hours 
Were thine without offence ; and at my death 
Thou hast seal'd up my expectation : 
Thy life did manifest, thou lov'dst me not : 
And thou wilt hâve me die assur'd of it. 
Thou hid'st a thousand daggers in thy thouglits, 
Which thou hast whetted on thy stony heart, 
To stab at half an hour of my frail life. 
What ! canst thou not forbear me half an hour ? 
Then get thee gone, and dig my grave thyself. 
And bid the merry bells ring to thine ear, 
That thou art crowned, not that I am dead. 
Let ail the tears, that should bedevv my hearse, 
Be drops of balm to sanctify thy head ; 
Only compound me with forgotten dust, 
Give that which gave thee life unto the worms, 
Pluck down my officers, break my decrees. 
For now a time is corne to mock at form ; 
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Henry the Fifth is crown'd ! up, Vanity I 

Down, Royal state I Ail you sage coims'llois, bence ; 

And to the English court assemble now, 

From ev'ry région, apes of idleness : 

Now neighbour-confines, purge you of your 8cum ; 

Hâve you a ruffian that will swear, drink, dance, 

Bevel the night, rob, murder, and commit 

The oldest sins the newest kind of ways ? 

Be happy, he will trouble you no more ; 

England shall give him office, honour, might ; 

For the Fifth Harry from curb'd license plucks 

The muzzle of restraint ! and the wild dog 

Shall flesh his tooth on ev'ry innocent. 

my poor kingdom, sick with civil blows ! 
When that my care could not withhold thy riot, 
What wilt thou do when riot is thy care ? 

Oh, thou wilt be a wilderness again, 
Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants ! 

P, Henry, O pardon me, my Liège I but for ray tean 
(The moist impediments unto my speech) 

1 had forestaird this dear and deep rebuke, 
Ere you with grief had spoke, and I had heard 
The course of it so far. There is your crown ; 
And He that wears the crown immortally 
Long guard it y ours ! If I affect it more, 
Than as your honour, and as your renown, 
Let me no more from this obédience rise, 
Which my most true and inward duteous spirit 
Teacheth this prostrate and exterior bending. 
Heav'n witness with me, when I hère came in, 
And found no course of breath within your Majesty, 
How cold it struck my heart ! If I do feign, 

let me in my présent wildness die, 

And never live to show th' incred'lous world 
The noble change that I hâve purposed ! 
Coming to look on you, thinking you dead, 
(And dead almost, my Liège, to think you were,) 

1 spake unto the crown as having sensé, 

And thus npbraided it. The care on thee depending 
Hath fed upon the body of my father, 
Therefore thou best of gold art worst of gold j 
Other^ less fine ia caiat^ \a moie i^recious, 
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Preserving iife in med'cine potable ; 

But thou, most fine, most honour'd, most renown'd, 

Hast eat tby bearer up. Thus, Royal Liège, 

Aecusing it, I put it on my head, 

To tiy wîth it (as with an enemy, 

That had before my facemurder'd my &ther) 

The quarrel of a true inheritor. 

But if it did affect my blood with joy, 

Or swell my thonghts to any strain of pride, 

If any rebel or vain spirit of mine 

Did with the least affection of a welcome 

Give entertainment to the might of it, 

liet Heav'n for ever keep it from my head, 

And make me as the poorest vassal is, 

That doth with awe and terror kneel to it ! 

K. Henry. O my son ! 
Heav'n put it in thy mind to take it hence, 
That thou might'st win the more thy father's love, 
Pleading so wisely in excuse of it. 
Corne hither, Harry, sit thou by my bed ; 
And hear, I think, the very latest counsel 
That ever I shall breathe. Heav'n knows, my son, 
By what by-paths and indirect crooked ways 
I met this crown ; and I myself know well 

How troublesome it sat upon my head. 

To thee it shalL descend with better quiet, 

Better opinion, better confirmation ; 

For ail the soil of the achievement goes 

With me into the earth. It seem'd in me 

But as an honour snatch'd with boist'rous hand. 

And I had many living to upbraid 

My gain of it by their assistances ; 

Which daily grew to quarrel and to bloodshed, 

Wounding supposed peace. AU their bold feats, 

Thou seest, with péril I hâve answered. 

For ail my reign hath been but as a scène 

Acting that argument : and now my death 

Changes the mode ; for what in me was purchas'd^ 

Falls upon thee in a much fairer sort : 

For thou the garland wear'st successively. 

Yet though thou stand'st more sure thaii I could do, 

Thou art not firm enough, since gne& are green ; 
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And ail my friends, which thou must make thy firiends, 

Hâve but their stings and teeth newly ta'en out, 

By whose fell working I was first advanc'd. 

And by whose pow'r I well might lodge a fear, 

To be a<<ain displac'd : which to avoid, 

I eut them off, and had a purpose now 

To lead out many to tl^e Holy Land ; 

Lest rest and lying still might make them look 

Too near into my state. THierefore, my Hany, 

Be it thy course to busy giddy minds 

With foreign quarrels ; that action, hence borne out, 

May waste the memory of fonner days. 

More would I, but my lungs are wasted so, 

That strength of speech is utterly denied me. 

How I came by the crown, O God, forgivè ! 

And grant it may with thee in true peace live ! 

P. Henry, My gracious Liège, 
You won it, wore it, kept it, gave it me ; 
Then plain and right must my possession be ; 
Which I with more than with a coramon pain, 
'Gainst ail the world, will rightfully maintain. 

Shaksfeabe. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

HENRY VI., WARWICK, ANX) CARDINAL BEAUFOBT. 

K, Hen, How fares my Lord ? Speak, Beaufort, to 

thy Sov'reign. 
Car, If thou be'st Death, l'U give thee England's trea- 
sure, 
Enough to purchase such another Island, 
So thou wilt let me live, and feel no pain. 

-ST. Hen, Ah, what a sign it is of evil lîfe, 
Where Death's approach is seen so terrible ! 

War. Beaufort, it is thy Sov'reign speaks to thee. 
Car. Bring me unto my trial when you will. 
Died he not in his bed ? Where should he die ? 
Can I make men live whether they will or no ? 

Oh, torture me no more, I will confess 

A\iye again ? Then show me where he is : 

V\\ ^y^ a thousand povmda \,o\w>V w^wvVVml— - 
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He hath no eyes, the dust hath blinded them ; 
Comb down his hair — look I look ! it stands upright, 
Like lime twigs set to catch my winged soûl. 
Give me some drink, and bid tli' apothecary 
Bring the strong pobon that I bought of him. 

K. Hen. O thou Eternal Mover of the Heav'ns, 
Look with a gentle eye upon this wretch ; 
O, beat away the busy meddling fiend 
That lays strong siège unto this wretch's soûl, 
And from his bosom purge this black despair. 
— Peace to his soûl, if God's good pleasure be ! 
liord Card'nal, if thou ihink'st on Heav'n's bliss, 
Hold up thy hand, make signal of thy hope. 
He dies, and makes no sign ! O God, forgive him ! 

War. So bad a death argues a monstrous life. 

K^ Hen, Forbear to judge, for we are sinners ail. 
Close up his eyes, and draw the curtain close, 
And let us ail to méditation. 

SUAKSFEARE. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

WOLSEY AND CROMWELL. 

Wol, Farewell, a long farewell to ail my greatness ! 
This is the state of man : to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him ; 
The third day cornes a frost— a killing frost, 
And when he thinks, good easy man, fuU surely 
His greatness is a rip'ning, nips his shoot ; 
And then he falls, as I do. I hâve ventured, 
Like little wanton boys, that swim on bladders. 
Thèse many summers in a sea of glory ; 
But far beyond my depth : my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me ; and now has left me, 
Weary and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hâte ye ! 
I feel my heart new open'd. Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes' favours ! 
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There is, betwixt that stnîle he would aspire io, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and his ruin, 
More pangs and fears than war or women haye ; 
And when he &lls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. 
Why, how now, Cromwell ? 

Ôrom, I hâve no pow'r to speak/ Sir. 

W6L What! amaz'd 
At my misfortunes ? Can thy spirit wonder 
A great man should décline ? — Nay, if you we^, 
Tm fall'n indeed. 

Crom, How does your Grâce ? 

WoL Why, well ; 
Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I know myself now, and I feel within me 
A peace above ail earthly dignities : 
A still and quiet conscience. The kîng has cur'd me, 
I humbly thank his grâce ; and, from thèse shoulders. 
Thèse ruin'd pillars, out of pity taken 
A load would sink a navy, too much honour. 
O, 'tis a burden, Cromwell, 'tis a burden 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for Heav'n I 

Crom, l'm glad your Grâce has made that right use of it. 

WoL I hope I hâve : l'm able now methinks, 
Out of a fortitude of soûl I feel, 
T' endure more miseries, and greater £ir, 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer. 
What news abroad ? 

Crom. The heaviest and the worst 
Is your displeasure with the King. 

WoL God bless him ! 

Crom. The next is, that sir Thomas More b choeen 
Lord Chancelier in your place. 

WoL That's somewhat sudden 

But he's a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his Highness' faveur, and do justice 
For truth's sake and his conscience ; that his bones, 
When he has run his course, and sleeps in blessings, 
May hâve a tomb of orphans' tears wept on him I — 
What more? 

Crom. That Cranmer is retum'd with welcome; 
InstalVd Lord Archîb\B\io^ oi Cjvul^xWtY* 
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W6L That's news indeed ! 

Crom, Last, that the Lady Anne, 
Whom the Ejng hath in secresy long married, 
This day was view'd in open as his Queen, 
Going to chapel ; and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. 

Wol, There was the weight that puU'd me down : O 
Cromwell ! 
The king has gone beyond me ; ail my glories 
In that one woman I hâve lost for ever ! 
No sun shall ever usher forth my honours, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my smiles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell. 
I am a poor feirn man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master. Seek the king, 
(That sun I pray may never set ;) IVe told him 
What and how true thou art ; he will advance thee. 
Some little memory of me will stir him, 
(I know his noble nature,) not to let 
Thy hopeful service perish too. Good Cromwell, 
Neglect him not ; make use now, and provide 
For thine own future safety. 

Crom, O my Lord ! 
Must I then leave you ? Must I needs forego 
So good, so noble, and so true a master ? 
Bear witness, ail that hâve not hearts of iron, 
With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his Lord. 
The King shall hâve my service ; but my pray'rs 
For ever, and for ever, shall be yours. 

WoL Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In ail my miseries, but thou hast forc'd me, 

Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman 

Let's dry our eyes ; and thus far hear me, Cromwell, 
And when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me must more be heard, say then I taught thee ; 
Say, Wolsey, that once rode the waves of glory. 
And sounded ail the depths and shoals of honour, 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master miss'd it. 
Mark but my fall, and that which ruin'd me : 
Cromwell, I charge thee, âing away ambition ; 
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By tbat sin fell the angels ; how can inan then 

(Though th' image of his Maker) hope to win by't ? 

Love thyself last ; cherish those hearts that wait thèe ; 

Corruption wins not more llian honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To silence envions longues. Be just and fear not. 

Let ail the ends thou aim'st at be thy Country's, 

Thy God's, and Truth's : then if thou fall'st, O Cromwdl! 

Thou fall'st a blessed martyr I Serve the King 

And prithee lead me in 

There take an inveut'ry of ail I hâve, 

To the last penny, 'tis the Banjç's. My robe, 

And my integrity to Heav'n, are ail 

I dare now call my ovvn. O Cromwell, Cromwell, 

Had I but serv'd my God with half the zeal 

I serv'd my King^ he would not in mine âge 

Hâve left me naked to mine enemies ! 

Crom. Good Sir, hâve patience. 

Wol. So I hâve. Farewell 
The hopes of court ! My hopes in heav'n do dwell. 

Shaksfeabe. 



CHAPTER XV. 

LEAR. 

Blow winds, and crack your cheeks ; rage, blow I 

You cataructs, and hurricanoes, spout 

Till you hâve drench'd our steeples, drown'd the cocks ! 

You sulph'rous and thought-executing fires, 

Singe my white head. And thou, all-shaking thunder, 

Strike flat the thick rotundity o' th' world : 

Crack !^ature's mould, ail germins spill at once, 

That make ungrateful man ! 

Bumble thy bellyful, spit fire, spout raîn ! 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters. 
I tax not you, ye éléments, with unkindness ; 
I never gave you kingdoms, call'd you children ; 
You owe me no subscription. Then let fall 
Your horrible pleasure.—- Hère I stand your brave,. 
A pooTy infirm, weak, aoÀ àfi»^\s^^ o\i Y»aa; 
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But yet I call you servile ministers, 
That bave with two pemicious daughters join'd 
Your bigh eDgender'd battles 'gainst a head 
So old and white as this. Oh ! oh ! 'lis foui. 

Let the great gods, 
That keep this dreadful pudder o'er our heads, 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch, 
That hast within thee undivulged crimes, 
Unwhipp'd of Justice ! Hide thee, thou bloody hand : 
Thou perjure, and thou simular of virtue, 
That art incestuous ! caitiff, shake to pièces, 
That, under cover of convivial seeming, 
Hast practîs'd on man's life. — Close peut up guilts, 
Rive your concealing continents, and ask 
Those dreadful summoners grâce ! — I am a man 
More sinu'd against, than sinning. Shaksfeare. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

MACBETH'S SOLILOQUY. 

Is this a dagger which I see before me, 

The handle tow'rd my hand ? come, let me clutch thee- 

I bave thee not, and yet I see thee still. 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 

To feeling, as to sight ? or art thou but 

A dagger of the mind, a false création 

Proce«iing from the heat-oppressed brain ? 

I see thee yet, in form as palpable 

As this which I now draw. 

Thou marshairst me the way that I was going ; 

And such an instrument I was to use. 

Mine eyes are made the fools o* th' other sensés. 

Or else worth ail tlie rest — I see thee still ; 

And on the blade o' th' diid^eon goûts of blood, 

Which was not so before. — There's no such thing. — 

ït is the bloody business, which informs 

Thus to mine eyes. — Now o'er one half the world 

Nature seems dead, and wicked Dreams abuse 

The curtain'd Sleep ; now Witchcraft célébrâtes 

Pale Hecate's ofiérings : and wither'd Mujder, 
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(Alarmed by his sentinel, the wolf, 

Whose howl's his watch,) thus with his stealthy paœ, 

With Tarquin's ravishing strides, tow'rd his design 

Moves like a ghost. — Thou sound and firm-set earth 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 

The very stones prate of my whereabout ; 

And take the présent horror from the time, 

Which now suits with it. — ^While I threat, he lives— 

I go, and it is done ; the bell invites me. 

Hear it not, Duncan ! for it is a knell, 

That summons thee to Heaven or to Hell ! 

Shakspeajie. 



CHAPTER XVII. 
MACDUFF, MALCOLM AND ROSSE. 

Macd, See who cornes hère ? 

Malc, My conntryman ; but yet I know him not. 

Macd. My ever gentle cousin, welcome hither. 

Malc, I know him now. Good God ! betimes remove 
The means that màkes us strangers ! 

Hosse. Sir, Amen. 

Macd, Stands Scotland where it did ? 

Hosse, Alas I poor country, 
Almost afraid to know itself. It cannot 
Be calFd our mother, but our grave ; where nothing, 
But who knows nothing, is once seen to smile ; 
Where sighs, and groans, and shrieks that rend the air, 
Are made, not mark'd ; where violent sorrow seems 
A modem ecstacy ; the dead man's knell 
Is there scarce ask'd for whom : and good men's lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps ; 
Dying or e'er they sicken. 

Macd. Oh, relation 
Too nice, and yet too true ! 

Malc. What's the newest grief? 

Hosse, That of an hour's âge doth hiss the speaker. 
Each minute teems a new one. 

Macd, How does my wife ? 
jBasse, Why, 'weW. 
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Macd. And ail my children ? 

Roêse. Well too. 

Maed. The tyrant bas not batter'd at their peace ? 

Rosse. No ; they were at peace when I did leave 'em. 

Macd. Be not a niggard of your speech : how goes it ? 

Rosse, When I came hither to transport the tidings, 
Which I hâve heavily borne, there ran a rumour 
Of many worthy fellows that were ont, 
Which was to my belief witness'd the rather, 
For that I saw the tyran t's power afoot. 
Now îs the time of help ; your eye in Scotland 
Would create soldiers, and make women fight, 
To dofF their dire distresses. 

Malc. Be't their comfort 
We're coming thither : gracions England hath 
Lent us good Siward and ten thousand men ; 
An older, and a better soldier, none 
That Christendom gives out. 

Rosse, Would I could answer 
This comfort with the like ; but I hâve words, 
That would be howl'd out in the désert air, 
Where hearing should not catch them. 

Macd. What concem they ? 
The gênerai cause ? or is it a free grief. 
Due to some single breast ? 

Rosse. No mind that's honest, 
But in it shares some woe ; though the main part 
Pertains to you alone. 

Macd. If it be mine, 
Keep it not from me, quickly let me hâve it. 

Rosse. Let not your ears despise my tongue for ever 
Which shall possess them with the heaviest sound 
That ever yet they heard. 

Macd. Hum ! I guess at it. 

Rosse, Your castle is surpris'd, your wife and babes 
Savagely slaughter*d ! to relate the maniier, 
Were on the quarry of thèse murder'd deer 
To add the death of you. 

Malc. Merciful Heav*n ! 
What, man ! ne'er pull your hat upon your brows ; 
Give sorrow words ; the grief that does not speak, 
Whispers the o'erfraught heart, and bids it break. 
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Macd, My children too ?• 



Rosse. Wife, children, servants, ail that could be foond. 

Macd, And I must be from thence ! my wife kill'd too ? 

Rosse. l've said. 

Malc. Be comforted. 
Let's make us med'cines of our great revenge, 
To cure this deadly grief. 

Macd. He has no children. — Ail my pretty ones ! 
Did you say ail ? what, ail ? oh, hell-kite ! ail ? 

Malc. Endure it like a man. 

Macd. I shall do so ; 
But I must also feel it as a man. 
I cannot but remember such things were, 
That were most precious to me. Did Heav'n look on. 
And would not take their part ? Sinful Macduif, 
They were ail struck for thee ! naught that I am, 
Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 
Fell slaughter on their soûls. Heav'n rest them now ! 

Malc. Be this the whetstone of your sword, let grief 
Couvert to wrath ; blunt not the heart, enrage it ! 

Macd. O, I could play the woman with mine eyes, 
And braggart with my tongue ! But, gentle Heav'n 1 
Cut short ail intetmission : front to front 
Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myself ; 
Within my sword 's length set him, if he 'scape, 
Then Heav'n forgive him too ! 

Malc. This tune goes mauly. 
Come, go we to the King, our pow'r is ready ; 
Our lack is nothing but our leave. Macbeth 
Is ripe for shaking, and the pow'rs above 
Put on their instruments. Receive what cheer you may ; 
The night is long that never finds the day. - 

Shaksfeabe. 

mm ♦■^^i 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

ANTONY'S SOLILOQUY OVER C^SAR'S BODY. 

O PARDON me, thou bleedîng pièce of earth î 
Tliat I ani meek and gentle with thèse butchers. 
Thou art the ruins of the nobles t man, 
That ever lived in tlie tid^ oî \.\s»fts. 
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Woe to the hand that shed this costly blood ! 

Over thy wouDds now do I prophesy, 

(Which, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby li|)s, 

To beg the voice and utt'rance of my tongue,) 

A curse shall light upon the line of men : 

Domestic fiiry, and fierce civil strife, 

Shall cumber ail the parts of Italy ; 

Blood and destruction shall be so in use, 

And dreadful objects so familiar, 

That mothers shall but smile, when they behold 

Their infants quarterM by the hands of war ; 

AU pity chok'd with custom of fell deeds ; 

And Caesar's spirit raging for revenge, 

With Até by his side corne hot from Hell, 

Shall in thèse confines, >vith a monarch's voice, 

Cry Havockj and let slip the dogs of war. 

Shakspeabe. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

ANTONY*S FUNERAL ORATION OVER CJESAR'S BODY. 

Fbiends, Homans, Countrymen, lend me your ears : 

I corne to bury Cœsar, not to praise him. 

The evil that men do lives after them ; 

The good is oft inlerred with their bones ; 

So let it be with Cœsar ! Noble Brutus 

Hath told you, Cœsar was ambitious : 

If it were so, it was a grievous fault ; 

And grievously hath Cœsar answer'd it. 

Hère, under leave of Brutus, and the rest, 

(For Brutus is an honourable raan, 

So are they ail, ail honourable men,) 

Come I to speak in Cœsar's funeral. 

He was my friend, faithM and just to me ; 

But Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

He hath brought màny captives home to Homo, 

Whose ransoms did the gênerai cofFers fill ; 

Did this in Cœsar seem ambitious ? 

When that the poor hath cried, Cœsar hath wept : 
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Ambition should be made of sterner stuff. 

Yet Brutus says, he was ambitions ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

You ail did see, that, on the Lupercal, 

I thrice presented him a kin^ly crown ; 

Which he did thrice refuse. — Was this ambition ? 

Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 

And sure he is an honourable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 

But hère I am to speak what I do know. 

You ail did love him once, not without cause. 

What cause withholds you then to moum for him ? 

O judgment ! thou art fled to brutish beasts, 

And men hâve lost their reason. — Bear with me. — 

My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar, 

And I must pause till it come back to me. 

If you hâve tears, prépare to shed them now. 
You ail do know this mantle : I remember 
The first time ever Csesar put it on, 
'Twas on a summer's evening in his tent, 

That day he overc^me the Nervii 

Look ! in this place ran Cassius' dagger through. 

See what a rent the envions Casca made.— 

Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabb'd ; 

And as he pluck'd his cursed steel away. 

Mark how the blood of Cœsar follow'd it ! 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolv'd, 

If Brutus so unkindly knock'd, or no : 

For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar's angel. 

Judge, O ye gods ! how dearly Cœsar lov'd him ; 

This, this was the unkindest eut of ail ; 

For when the noble Caesar saw him stab, 

Ingratitude, more strong than traitors' arms, 

Quite vanquish'd him ; then burst his mighty heart ; 

And, in his mantle mufHing up his face, 

Even at the base of Pompey's statue, 

Which ail the while ran blood, great Caesar fell. 

O what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 

Then I, and you, and ail of us fell down, 

While bloody treason flourish'd over us. 

O ! now you weep ; and I perceive you feel 

Tbe dint of pity ; thèse aie çtaûoxx^ dto^^. 
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Kind soûls ; what ! weep you when you but behold 
Our Cœsax's vesture wounded ? look you hère ! 
Hère is himself, marr'd, as you see, by traitors. 

Good friends, sweet friands, let me not stir you up 
To any sudden flood of mutiny. 
They that hare done this deed are honourable. 
What private griefs they hâve, alas I I know not, 
That made them do it ; they are wise and honourable ; 
And will, no doubt, with reason answer you. 
I corne not, frîends, to steal away your hearts ; 
I am no orator, as Brutus is : 
But, as you know me ail, a plain blunt man, 
That love my friend : and that they know fuU well, 
That gave me public leave to speak of him ; 
For I hâve neither wit, nor words, nor worth. 
Action nor utt'rance, nor the pow'r of speech, 
To stir men's blood ; I only speak right on : 
I tell you that which you yourselves do know ; 
Show you sweet CeBsar's wounds, poor, poor dumb mouths I 
And bid them speak for me. But were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In ev'ry wound of Caîsar, that should move 
The stones of Borne to rise and mutiny. Shaksfeare. 



^ CHAPTER XX. 

, THE QUARREL OF BRUTUS AND CASSIUS. 

Cas. That you hâve wrong'd me, doth appear in this : 
You hâve condemn'd and noted Lucius Pella 
For taking bribes hère of the Sardians ; 
Wherein my letter (praying on his side, 
Because I knew the man) was slighted of. 

JBru. You wrong'd yourself, to write in such a case. 

Cas. In such a time as this it is not meet, 
That ev'ry nice offence should bear its comment. 

Bru. Yet let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
Are much condemn'd to hâve an itching palm, 
To sell and mart your offices for gold, 
To undeservers. 

Cas. I an itching palm ? 
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You know that you are Brutus that spake this. 
Or, by the gods, this speech were else your last. 

Bru. The name of Cassius honours this corruption, 
And chastisement doth therefore hide its head. 

Ccis, Chastisement ! — 

Bru, Hemember March, the ides of March remember. 
Did not great Julius bleed for justice sake ? 
What villain touch'd his body, that did stab, 
And not for justice ? What, shall one of us, 
That struck the foremost man of ail this world, 
But for supporting robbers ; shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with base bribes ? 
And sell the mighty meed of our large honours 
For so much trash as may be grasped thus ? 
Td rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 
Than such a Eoman. 

Cas, Brutus, bay not me, 
l'il not endure it ; you forget yourself, 
To hedge me in ; I am a soldier,!, 
Older in practice, abler than yourself, 
To make conditions. . 

Bru. Go to ; you are not, Cassius. 

Cas. I am. 

Bru, I say you are not. 

Cflw. Urge me no more, I shall forget myself — 
Hâve mind upon your health — tempt me no £ui;lier. 

Bru, Away, slight man ! 

Cûw. Is't possible?' 

Bru, Hear me, for I will speak. 
Must I give way and room to your rash choler ? 
Shall I be frighted when a madman stares ? 

Cdw. O gods ! ye gods ! must I endure ail this ? 

Bru. AU this ? ay more. — Fret till your proud heart 
break ! 
Go, tell your slaves how choleric you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budg^ ? 
Must I observe you ? must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humour? By the gods î 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 
Though it do split you : for, from this day forth 
l'il use you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter, 
When you are waspish. 
Clw. Is it corne to tViia*? 
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Bru. You say you are a better soldier: 
Ijet it appear so; make your vaunting tnie, 
And it shall please me well. For mine own part 
I shall be glad to learn of noble men. 

Cas. You wrong me ev'ry way — you wrong me, Brutus. 
I feaid an elder soldier, not a better ; 
Did I say better ? 

Bru, If you did, I care not. 

Cas. When Caesar liv'd, he durst not thus hâve mov'd 
me. 

Bru. Peace, peace ; you durst not so hâve tempted him. 

Cas. I durst not I 

Bru. No. 

Cas. ' What ? durst not tempt him ? 

Bru. For your life you durst not. 

Cas. Do not présume too mue h upon my love, 
I may do what I shall be sorry for. 

Bru. You hâve done that you should be sorry for, 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats ; 
For I am arm'd so strong in honesty, 
That they pass by me as the idle wind, 
Which I respect not. I did send to you 
For certain sums of gold, which you denied me ; 
For I can raise no money by vile means. 
By Heav'n, I had rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hand of peasants their vile trash 
By any indirection. I did send 
To you for gold to pay my légions, 
Which you denied me; was that done like Cassius? 
Should I hâve answered Caius Cassius so? 
When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 
To lock such rascal counters from his friends, 
Be ready, Gods, with ail your thunderbolts î 
Dash him to pièces! 

Cas. I denied yo u not. 

Bru. You did. 

Cas. I did not — he was but a fool 
That brought my answer back. — Brutus hath riv'd my heart. 
A friend should bear a friend's infirmities, 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 

Bru. I do not. — Still you practise them on me 
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Cas, You love me not. 

Bru, I do not like your faults. 

Cas, A friendly eye could never see such fanlfs. 

JBru, A flatt'rer's would not, though they do appear 
As huge as high Olympus. 

Cas, Come, Antony, and young Octavius, corne ! 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius, 
For Cassius is a-weary of the world ; 
Hated by one he loves ; brav'd by his brother ; 
Check'd by a bondman ; ail his faults obsei'v'd, 
Set in a note-book, learn'd and conn'd by rote, 
To cast into my teeth. O ! I could weep 
My spirit from mine eyes ! — There is my dagger, 
And hère my naked breast — wîthin, a heart 
Dearer than Plutus' mine, richer than gold ! 
If that thou need'st a Roman's, take it forth. 
I, that denied thee gold, will give my heart : 
Strike as thou didst at Caesar ; for I know, 
When thou didst hâte him worse, thou lov'dst hhn better 
Than ever thou lov'dst Cassius. 

JBru. Sheathe your dagger, 
Be angry when you will, it shall hâve scope ; 
"Do what you will, dishonour shall be humour. 
O Cassius ! you are yoked with a lamb, 
That C2^rries anger as the flint bears fire, 
Which, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 
And straight is cold again. 

Cas. Hath Cassius liv'd, 
To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 
When grief, and blood ill-temper'd, vexeth him? 

JBru. When I spoke that, I was ill-temper'd too. 

Cas. Do you confess so much ? Give me your hand. 

Sru. And my heart too. 

Cas. O Brutus ! 

-Brw. What's the matter ? 

Cas. Hâve you not love enough to bear wîth me, 
When that rash humour which my mother gave me 
Makes me forgetful ? 

Sru. Tes, Cassius, and from henceforth, 
When you are overeamest with your Brutus, 
He'U think your mother chides, and leave you so. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

OTHELLO AND lAGO. 



Icigo, My noble Lord- 



Oth. What dost thou say, lago ? 

Ic^o. Did Michael Cas&io, when you woo'd my Lady, 
Know of your love ? 

Oth. He did, from first to last : why dost thou ask ? 

lago. But for a satisfaction of my thought ; 
No farther harm. 

Oth. Why of thy thought, lago ? 

lago. I did not think he'd been acquainted with it. 

Oth, O y es, and went between us very oft. 

lago. Indeed ! 

Oth. Indeed ! ay, indeed. Discem'st thou aught in that? 
Is he not honest ? 

lago. Honest, my Lord? 

Oth. Honest ! ay, honest. 

lago. My Lord, for aught I know. 

Oth. What dost thou think ? 

Ia>go. Think, my Lord I 

Oth. Think, my Lord ! Why, by Heav*n ! thou echo'st 
me. 
As if there were some monster in thy thought 
Too hideous to be shown. Thou dost mean something. 
I heard thee say but now, " thou lik'st not that," — 
When Cassio left my wife. What didst not like ? 
And when I told thee, he was of my counsel 
In my whole course of wooing, thou criedst, " Indeed !" 
And didst contract and purse thy brow together, 
As if thou then hadst shut up in thy brain 
Some horrible conceit. If thou dost love me, 
Show me thy thought. 

lago. My Lord, you know I love you. 

Oth. I think thou dost : 
And, for I know thou'rt full of love and honesty, 
And weigh'st thy words before thou giv'st them breath, 
Therefore thèse stops of thine fright me the more. 
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For such things in a false diâloyal knave 
Are tricks of custom ; but in a man that's just, 
They're cold dilations working from the heart, 
That passion cannot rule. 

Icùgo. For Michael Cassio, 
I dare be sworn, I think, that he is honest. 

Oth, I think so too. 

Icigo, Men should be M^hat they seem ; 
Or, those that be not, would they might seem knaves. 

Oth. Certain ! men should be what they seem. 

lago, Why, then I think Cassio's an honest man. 

Oth, Nay, yet there's more in this ; 
I pray thee speak to me as to thy thinkings ; 
As thou dost ruminate ; and give thy ^orst of thoughts 
The worst of words. 

lago. Good my Lord, pardon me ; 
Though I am bound to ev'ry act of duty, 
I am not bound to that ail slaves are free to. 
Utter my thoughts ! — Why, say they're vile and false; 
As where's that palace, whereinto foui things 
Sometimes intrude not ? Who has a breast so pure^ 
But some uncleanly appréhensions 
Keep leets and law-days, and in sessions sit 
With méditation lawful ? 

Oth. Thou dost conspire against thy friand, lago, 
If thou but think'st him wrong'd, smd mak'st his ear 
A stranger to thy thoughts. 

lago. I do beseech you, 
Think I perchance am vicions in my guess, 
(As, I confess, Jt is my nature's plague 
To spy into abuse ; and oft my jealousy 
Shapes faults that are not,) I entreat you then, 
From one that so imperfectly conjects, 
Your wJsdom would not build yourself a troublé 
Ont of my scatter'd and unsure observance ; 
It were not for your quiet, nor your good, 
Nor for my manhood, honesty, and wisdom, 
To let you know my thoughts. 

Oth. What dost thou mean ? 

lago. Good name in man or woman, dear my Lord, 
la ihe immédiate jewel of their souIs. 
Who steals my purse, sXesX^à t£^9^\^\!i^^\&e,thin^^ nothing; 
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Twas mine, His his, and bas been slave to thousands ; 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor îndeed. 

Oth. m know thy thoughts 

lago. . You cannot, if my heart were in your hand ; 
Nor shall not, while 'tis in my custody. 

Oth. Haï 

I<igo. O beware, my Lord, of jealousy ! 
It is a green-ey'd monster, which doth mock 
The méat it feeds on. That cuckold lives in bliss, 
Who, certain of his fate, loves not his wronger ; 
But O, what damned minutes tells he o'er 
Who doats, yet doubts ; suspects, yet strongly loves ! 

Oth. O misery ! 

lago. Poor and content is rich, and rich enough ; 
But riches endless is as poor as winter 
To him that ever fears he shall be poor. 
Good Heav'n ! the soûls of ail my tribe défend 
From jealousy ! * 

Oth. Why, why is this ? 
Think'st thou l'd make a life of jealousy ? 
To follow still the changes of the moon 
With fresh suspicions ? — 'Tis not to make me jealous 
To say, my wife is fair, feeds well, loves company, 
Is free of speech, sings, plays, and dances well : 
Where virtue is, thèse make more virtuous. 
Nor from mine own weak merits will I draw 
The smallest fear, or doubt of her revolt, 
For she had eyes, and chose me. No, lago, 
l'il see, before I doubt ; when I doubt, prove ; 
And, on the proof, there is no more but this, 
Away at once with love or jealousy. 

lago. Vm glad of this : for now I shall hâve reason 
To show the love and duty that I bear you 
With franker spirit. Therefore, as l'm bound, 
Receive it from me. I speak not yet of proof. 
Look to your wife ; observe her well with Cassio ; 
Wear your eye thus : not jealous, nor secure ! 
I would not hâve your free and noble nature 
Out of self-bounty be abus'd ; look to't. 
I know our country disposition well ; 
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In Venice they do let Heav'n see the prankfl 
They dare not show their husbands. 

Oth, Dost thou say so ? 

lago. She did deceive her father, marrying you ; 
And when she seem'd to shake, and fear your looks, 
She lov'd them most. 

Oth, And so she did, 

lago. Gro to then ; 
She that, so young, could gîve out such a seeming, 
To seal her fathers eyes up, close as oak— 
He thought 'twas witchcrail — But l'm much to blâme— 
I humbly do beseech you of your pardon, 
For too much loving you. 

Oth, I am bound to you for ever. 

lago, I see this hath a little dash'd your spirits. 

Oth, Not a jot ; not a jot. 

lago. Trust me, I fear it has : 
I hope you will consider what is spoke 
Cornes from my love. But I do see you're raov'd— 
I am to pray you, not to strain my speech 
To grosser issues, nor to larger reach, 
Than to suspicion. 

Oth, I will not. 

lago, Should you do so, my Lord, 
My speech would &11 into such vile success, 
Which my thoughts aim not at. Cassio's my worthy firiend. 
My Lord, I see you're mov'd— 

Oth, No, not much mov'd 

I do not think but Desdemona's honest 

lago. Long Jive shè so ! and long live you to think so! 

Oth, And yet, how Naturels erring from itself 

lago, Ay, there's tbe point ! — as (to be bold with you) 
Not to affect many proposed matches 
Of her own clime, complexion^ and degree, 
Whereto we see in ail thîngs Nature tends : 
Foh ! one may smell, in such, a will most rank, 
Foui disproportions, thoughts unnatural. 
But, pardon me, I do not in position 
Distinctiy speak of her ; though I may fear 
Her will, recoiling to her better judgment, 
May fall to match you with her country-fonns, 
And haply, so repent. 
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Oih. Farewell, &rewell ; 
If more thou dost perceive, let me know more. 
Set on thy wife t'observe. Leave me^ lago. 

loffo. My Lord, I take my leave. 

Oth. WÏiy did I marry ? 

This honest créature, doiibtless, 

Sees, and knows more, much more, than he unfolds. 

lago. My Lord, I would I might entreat your Honour, 
To Scan this thing no âurther ; leave it to time : 
Although 'tis fît that Cassio hâve his place, 
For, sure, he fills it up with great ability ; 
Yet if you please to hold him off a while, 
You shall by that perçoive him and his means; 
Note if your lady strain his entertainment 
With any strong or véhément importunity : 
Much will be seen in that. In the mean time, 
Let me be thought too busy in my fears, 
(As worthy cause I hâve to fear I am,) 
And hold her free, I do beseech your Honour. 

Oth. Fear not my govemment. 

lago. I once more take my leave. Shakspeare. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

HAMLErS SOLILOQUY ON HIS MOTHER'S MARRIAGE. 

Oh that this too, too solid âesh would melt, 

Thaw and résolve itself into a dew ! 

Or that the Everlasting had not fix'd 

His canon 'gainst self-slaughter I 

Hovr weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable, 

Seem to me ail the uses of this world ! 

Fie on't ! oh fie ! 'tis an unweeded garden, 

That grows to seed ; things rank, and gross in nature, 

Possess it merely. That it should corne to this î 

But two months dead ; iiay, not so much ; not two ; — 

So excellent a king, that was, to this, 

Hyperion to a satyr : so loving to my mother, 

That he permitted not the winds of Heav'n 

Visit her face too roughly, Heav'n and earth I 
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Must I remember ! ^Why, she would hang on him, 

As if increase of appetite had grown 

By what it fed on ; yet, within a month, 

Let me not think Frailty, thy name is Woman ! 

A little month ! or ère those shoes were old, 
With which she folio w'd my poor father's body, 

Like Niobe, ail tears Why, she, ev'n she- 

(O Heav'n I a beast, that wants discourse of reason, 
Would hâve mourn'd longer — ) married with mine uncle, 
My father's brother ; but no more like my father, 

Than I to Hercules. Within a month ! 

Ere yet the sait of most unrighteous tears 
Had left the flushing in her galled eyes, 

She married ! O, most wicked speed, to post 

With such dexterity to incestuous sheets ! 

It is not, nor it cannot come to good. 

But break, my heart, for I must hold my tong^e. 

Shaksfeabe. 



CHAPTER XXni. 

HAMLET AND GHOST. 

Ham. Angels and ministers of grâce défend us ! 
Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damn'd, 
Bring with thee airs irom Heav'n, or blasts irom Hell, 
Be thy intent wicked or charitable, 
Thou com'st in such a questionable shape, 
That I will speak to thee. l'il call thee Hamlet, 
Eling, Father, Royal Dane ! oh ! answer me ! 
Let me not burst in ignorance ; but tell, 
Why thy canoniz'd bones, hearsed in earth, 
Hâve burst their cerements ! why the sepulchre, 
Wherein we saw thee quietly inurn'd, 
Hath op'd his ponderous and marble jaws, 
To cast thee up again ? What may this mean ? 
That thou, dead corse, again in complète steel, 
Revisit'st thus the glimpses of the moon, 
Making night hideous, and us fools of nature 
So horribly to sbake out dv^^^^Vlioiv 
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With tlioughts beyond the reaches of our soûls ? 
3ay, why is this ? wherefore ? what should we do ? 

Ghost, Mark me. 

Ham. I will. 

GhosL My hour is almost corne, 
When I to siilph'rous and tormenting fiâmes 
Must render up myself. 

Ham, Alas I poor ghost ! 

Ghost. Pity me not, but lend thy serious hearing 
To what I shall unfold. 

Ham. Speak, I am bound to hear. 

Ghost. So art thou to revenge, when thou shalt hear. 

Ham. What? 

Ghost. I am thy father's spirit, 
Doom'd for a certain term to walk the night, 
And for the day confin'd to fast in fire, 
Till the foui crime» done in my days of nature 
Are burnt and purg'd away. But that I am forbid 
To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 
I could a taie unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soûl, freeze thy young blood, 
Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their sphères, 
Thy knotty and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to stand on end 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine : 
But this eternal blazon must not be 
To ears of fiesh and blood ; list, list, oh list ! 
If thou didst ever thy dear father love 

Ham. O Heav'n I 

Ghost. Revenge his foui and most unnat'ral murder ! 

Ham, Murder ? 

Ghost. Murder most foui, as in the best it is ; 
But this most foui, strange, and unnatural. . 

Ham. Haste me to know it, that I, with wings as swift 
As méditation, or the thoughts of love, 
May fly to my revenge ! 

Ghost. I find thee apt ; 
And duller should 'st thou be, tban the fat weed 
Tjhat roots itself in ease on Lethe's wharf, 
Would'st thou not stir in this. Now, Hanilet, hear ; 
'Tis giv'n ont, that, sleeping in my orchard, 
A serpent stung me. So the whole ear of Denmark 
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Is by a forged process of my death 
Rankly abiis'd : but knovv, thou noble youtli, 
The serpent that did sting thy father's life 
Now wears lus crown. 

Ham, O my prophétie soûl ! ray uncle ? 

Ghost, Ay, that incestuous, that adult'rate 
With witcheraft of liis wit, with trait'rous giûs, 
(O wicked wit and gifts, that hâve the pow'r 
So to seduce !) won to his shanieful lust 
The will of my most seeming virtuous queen. 
Oh Ilamlet, what a falling off was there I 
But soft I methinks I scent the morning ail 
Ikief let me be : Sleeping within mine orchard, 
My custom always in the afternoon, 
Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole 
With juice of cursed hebony in a phial. 
And in the porches of mine ear did pour- 

The leprous distilment. 

Thus was I, sleeping, by a brother's hand, 
Of life, of crown, of queen, at once bereft ; 
Cut off ev'n in the blossoms of my sin : 
No reck'ning made ! but sent to my account 
With ail my imperfections on my head ! 

Ham. Oh horrible ! oh horrible ! most homll 

Ghost. If thou hast nature in thee, bear it ne 
But howsoever thou pursu'st this act, 
Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soûl eontrive 
Against thy mother aught ; leave her to Heay'n, 
And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge, 
To prick and sting her. Fare-thee-well at ofice ! 
The glow-worm shows the matin to be neari 
And 'gins to pale his ineffectuai lire. 
Adieu, adieu, adieu ! remember me. 

Ham. O ail you host of Heav'n ! O earth I 
And shall I couple Hell? oh fie ! hold, heart! 
And you, my sinews, grow not instant old, 
But bear me stifïîy np. Remember thee ! 
Ay, thou poor ghost, while mem'ry holds a Beat 
In this distracted globe ! remember thee I 
Yea, from the tablet of my memory 
l'Jl wipe away ail trivial fond records, 
AAl saws of books, aW ioTuva^ ^\ ^^t^^wy^s ^^t, 
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That youth and observation copied there ; 

And thy commandment ail alone shall live 

Within the book and volume of my brain, 

(Jnmix'd with baser matter. Shakspeabe. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

HAMLErS SOLILOQUY ON DEATH. 

To be, or not to be? — that is the question.— 

VThether 'tis nobler in the mind to sufFer 

The stings and arrows of outrageons fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing end them ? — ^To die — to sleep— 

No more ; and by a sleep, to say, we end 

The heart-aehe, and the thousand natural shocks 

That âesh is heir to ; — 'Tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wish'd. To die — to sleep — 

To sleep ! perchance to dream I ay, there's the rub, 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may comC; 

When we hâve shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause. — ^There*s the respect 

That makes calamity of so long life. 

For who would bear the whips and scorns o' th* time, 

Th* oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 

The pangs of despis'd love, the law's delay, 

The insolence of ofRce, and the spurns 

That patient merit of th' unworthy takes, 

When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin ? Who would fardels bear, 

To groan and sweat under a weary life ; 

But that the dread of something afler death 

(That undiscover'd country, from whose bourn 

No traveller retums) puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear those ills we hâve, 

Than fly to others that we know not of ? 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us ail : 

And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is eicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought ; 
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And enterprîses of great plth and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action. 



Shakspeâbe. 



•♦ •* 



CHAPTER XXV. 

SOLILOQUY OF THE KING IN HAMLET. 

Oh ! my oflTence is rank, it smells to Heav'n, 
It hath the pripial, eldest ourse upon't ; 

A brother's miirder. Pray I cannot : 

Though inclination be as sharp as 'twill, 

My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent ; 

And, like a man to double business bound, 

I stand in pause where I shall first begin, 

And both neglect. What if this cursed hand 

Were tliicker than itself with brother's blood ; 

Is there not rain enough in the sweet Heav'ns 

To wash it white as snow ? Whereto serves mercy, 

But to confront the visage of ofFence ? 

And what's in prayer, but this twofold force, 

To be forestalled ère we come to fall, 

Or pardon 'd being down ? -Then 1*11 look up ; 

My fault is past.^^But oh ! what form of pray'r 
Can serve my turn ? Forgive me niy foui murder ! 
That cannot be, since I am still possess'd 
Of those effects for which I did the murder, 
My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 
May one be, pardon'd and retain th' ofience ? 
In the corrupted currents of this world 
OfFence's gilded hand may shove by Justice ; 
And oft 'tis seen, the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the laws. But 'tis not so above. 
There is no shuffling ; tliere the action lies 
In its true nature, and we ourselves compcH'd, 
Ev'n to tJie teeth and forehead of our faults, 
To give in évidence. What then ? what rests ? 
JTrjr what repentante eaux \i\vaA. c^w\t. \iot ? 
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Yet what can it, when one cannot repent ? 

Oh, wretched state ! oh, bosom black as death ! 

Oh, limed soûl ! that, struggling to be free. 

Art more engag'd ! Help, angels ! make essay ; 

Bow, stubborn knees ; and heart, with strings of steel, 

Be soft as siiiews of the new-born babe ! 

Ail may be well. Shakspeare. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

ODE ON ST. CECILIA'S DAY. 

Descend, ye Nine ! descend and sing : 
The breathing instruments inspire ; 
Wake intp voice each silent string, 
And sweep the sounding lyre î 
In a sadly pleasing strain 
Let the warbling lute complain : 
Let the loud trumpet sound, 
Till the roofs ail around 
The shrill echocs rebound : 
While in more lengthen*d notes and slow 
The deep, majestic, solemn organs blow. 
Hark ! the numbers soft and clear 
Gently steal upon the ear ; 
Now louder, and yet louder rise, 
And fill with spreading sounds the skies ; 
Exulting in triumph now s well the bold notes, 
In broken air, trembling, the wild music doats 
Till, by degrees, remote and small, 
The strains decay, 
And melt away 
In a dying, dying fall. 

By Music, minds an equal temper know, 
Not swell too high, nor sink too low ; 
If in the breast tumultuous joys arise, 
Music her soft, assuasive voice applies ; 
Or, when the soûl is press'd with cares^ 
Exalts her in enliv'ning airs : 
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Warriors she fires with apimated sounds, 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover's wounds ; 
Melancholy lifts her h^uày 
Morpheus rouses from his bed, 
Sloth unfolds her arms and wakes^ 
List'ning Envy drops her snakes, 
Intestine war no more our Passions wage, 
And giddy Factions hear away their rage. 

But when our country's cause provokes to arms, 
How martial music ev'ry bosom warms ! 
So when the first bold vessel dar'd the seas, 
High on the stern the Thracian rais'd his strain, 

While Argo saw her kindred trees 

Descend from Pelion to the main, 

Transported demigods stood round, 

And men grew heroes at the sound, 
Inflam'd with glorv's charms : 

Each chief his sev'nfold shield display'd, 

And half unsheath'd the shining blade ; 

And seas, and rock, and skies rebound ; 
To arms ! to arms ! to arms ! 

But when through ail the infernal bounds, 
Which âaming Phlegethon surrounds, 

Love, strong as Death, the poet led 

To the pale nations of the dead, 
What sounds were heard, 
What scènes appear'd, 
O'er ail the dreary coasts ? 

Dreadful gleams, 

Dismal screams, 

Fires that glow, 

Shrieks of wo, 

Sullen moans, 

Hollow groans. 
And cries of tortured ghosts ; 
But hark ! he strikes the golden lyre ; 
And see ! the tortured ghosts respire, 

See, shady forms advance ! 
Thy stone, O Sisyphus, stands still, 
Ixion rests upon his wheel, 

And the pale a^ecUea ^"axvca l 
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The Furies sink upon their iron beds, 
And snakes uncurl'd hang list'ning rouud their heads^ 
By the streams that ever flow, 
By the fragrant winds that blow 

O'er th' Elysian flow'rs ; 
By those happy soûls who dwell 
In yellow meads of asphodel, 

Or amaranthine bow'rs ; 
By the heroes' armed shades, 
Glitt'ring through the gloomy glades, 
By the youths that died for love, 
Wand'ring in the myrtle grove ; 
Restore, restore Eurydice to life : 
O, take the Husband, or return the Wife ! 
He sung, and Hell consented 
To hear the poet's prayer : 
Stern Proserpine relented, 
And gave him back the fair : 
Thus song could prevail 
O'er Death and o'er Hell, 
A conquest hovv hard, and how glorious ! 
Though Fate had fast bound her, 
With Styx nine times round her, 
Yet Music and Love were victorious. 

But soon, too soon, the lover tums his eyes. 
Again she falls — again she dies — she dies ! 
How wilt thou now the fatal sisters move ? 
No crime was thine, if 'tis no crime to love. 
Now under hanging mountains, 
Beside the falls of ^untains. 
Or where Hebrus wanders, 
RoUing in meanders, 
AU alone, 
Unheard, unknown, 
He makes his moan ; 
And calls her ghost. 
For ever, ever, ever lost I 
Now with Furies surrounded, 
Despairing, confounded, 
He trembles, he glows, 
Amidst Bhodope's snows : 
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See, wild as the winds, o'er the désert he Aies ; 
Hark ! Hœmus resounds with the Bacchanals' cries— 

Ah see, he dies. 

Yet ev'n in death Eurydice he snng, 
Eurydice still trembled on his tongue, 

Eurydice the woods, 

Eurydice the floods, 
Eurydice the rocks, and hollow mountains rung. 

Music the fiercest grief can charm, 

And fate's severest rage disarm ; 

Music can soften pain to ease, 

And make despair and madness please ; 

Our joys below it canimprove, 

And antedate the bliss above. 

This the divine Cecilia found, 
And toher Maker's praise confin'd the sound. 
When the full organ joins the tuneful quire, 

ïh' immortal pow'rs incline their car : 
Borne on the swelling notes our soûls aspire, 
While solemn airs improve the sacred fire ; 

And angels lean from Heav'n to hear. 
Of Orpheus now no more let poets tell, 
ïo bright Cecilia greater pow'r is giv'n ; 

His numbers rais*d a shade from Hell, 

Hers lift the soûl to Heav'n. 

Pope. 



CHAPTER XXVII. i 

ALEXANDER'S FEAST. " 

'TwAS at the royal feast, for Persîa won 

By Philip's warlike son : 
Aloft in awful state 
The godlike hero sa te 

On his impérial Throne : 
His valiant Peers were placed around ; 
Their brows with roses and with myrtle bound : 
So should deaeit ia arins be crown'd. 
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The lovely Thâis by his side 
Sat, like a blooming eastern bride, 
In flow'r of yoùth, and beauty's pride. 
Happy, happy, happy pair ; 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave deserves the fair. 
Timotheus, plac'd on high, 

Amid tlie tuneful quire, 
With flying fingers touch'd the lyre, 
The trembling notes ascend the sky, 
. And heav'nly joys inspire. 
The song began from Jove, 
Who left his blissful seats above, 
Such is the pow'r of mighty love ! 
A dragon 's fiery form belied the god : 
Sublime on radiant sphères he rode, 

When he to fair Olympia press'd, 
And stamp'd an image of himself, a sov'reign of the world — 
, The list'ning crowd admire the lofty sound ; 
A présent deity they shout around, 
A présent deity, the vaulted roofs rebound : 
With ravish'd ears 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the sphères. 

The praise of Bacchus tben the sweet musician sung, 

Of Bacchus ever fair, and ever young : 

The joUy god in triumph comes ; 

Sound the trumpets, beat the drums ; ; 

Flush'd with a purple grâce 

He shows his honest face. 
Now give the haut boys breath ; he comes ! he comes ! 

Bacchus, ever fair and young, 

Drinking joys did first ordain : 

Bacchus' blessings are a treasure, 

Drinking is the soldier's pleasure : 
llich the treasure, 
Sweet the pleasure ; 

Sweçt is ples^surç ^fter pain. 
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Sooth'd with the sound, the king g^w vain : 
Fought ail his battles o'er again : 
And thrice he routed ail his foes ; and thrice he siew th 
slain. 

The master saw the madness rise ; 
His glowing cheeks, his ardenl eyes ; 
And, while he HeaVii and earth defied, 
Chang'd his haud^ and check'd his pride 
He chose a mournful muse, 
Soft pity to infuse : 
He sung Darius great and good, 
By too severe a fate, 
Fall'n, fairn, fall'n, faH'n, 
Fall'n frora his high estate, 
And welt'ring in his blood : 
Deserted at hîs utmoet need 
By those his former bounty fed, 
On the bare earth expos'd he lies, 
With not a fnend to close his eyes. 

With downcast look the joyless victor sate, 
Revolving in his alter'd soûl 
The various tums of fate below ; 
And now and then a sigh he stole, 
And tears began to flow. 
The mighty master sr^il'd to see 
That love was in the next degree : 
'Twas but a kindred sound to move ; 
For pity melts the mind to love. * 

Softly sweet in Lydian measures, 
Soon he sooth'd his soûl to pleasures : 
War, he sung, is toil and trouble ; 
Honour but an empty bubble ; 

Never ending, still beginning, 
Fighting still, and still destroying : 

If the world be worth thy winning, 
Think, O tliink, it worth enjoying ! 
Lovely Thâis sits beside thee, 

Take the good the gods provide ihee. 

The many rend the skies with loud applause; 
So love was crown'd, but music won thé cause. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
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Gaz'd on the fair 
Who caused his care, 
And sigh'd and look'd, sigh'd and look'd, 
Sigh'd and look'd, and sigh'd again : 
At length, with love and wiiie ai once oppress'd, 
The vanquish*d victor sunk upon her breast. 
Now strike the golden lyre again ; 
And louder yet, and yet a louder strain. 
Break his bands of sleep asunder, 
And rouse him like a rattling peal of thunder, 
Hark, hark, the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head ; 
As awak'd from the dead, 
And amaz'd, he stares around. 
Revenge, revenge, Timotheus cries, 
See the Furies anse, 
See the snakes that they rear, 
How they hiss in the air. 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyea ! 
Behold a ghastly band, 
£ach a torch in his hand ; 
Thèse are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were slain, 
And unburied remain 
Inglorious on the plain ; 
Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew : 
Behold how they toss their torches on high, 
How they point to the Persian abodes, 
And glitt'ring temples of their hostile gods ! — 

The princes applaud, with a furious joy ; 
And the King seiz'd a flambeau with zeal, to destroy. 
Thâis led the way, 
To light him to his prey, 
And, like another Helen, firM another Troy. 
Thus, long ago, 

Ere heaving bellows learn'd to blow, 
While organs yet were mute ; 
Timotheus to his breathi ng flûte, 
And sounding lyre, 
Pould swell the soûl to rage, or kindle soft désire. 
At Jast divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame ; 
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The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store, 
Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to solemn sounds, 

With Nature's mother wit, and arts unknown before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown ; 
He rais'd a mortal to the skies ; 
She drew an angel down. Dbyden. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

ON THE DEATH OF Me8. THROCKMORTON'S BULLFINCH. 

Ye nyqiphs ! if e'er your eyés were red 
With tears o'er hapless fav'rites shed, 

share Maria's grief! 
Her fav'rite, even in his cage, 
(What will not hiinger's cruel rage?) 

Assassin'd by a thief. 

Where Khenus strays his vines among, 
The egg was laid from which he sprung, 

And though by nature mute, 
Or only with a whistle blest, 
Well-taught, he ail the sounds express'd 

Of flageolet or tiute. 

The honours of his ebon poil 

Were brighter than the sleekest mole ; 

His bosom of the hue 
With which Aurora decks the skies, 
Wheu piping winds shall soon arise 

To sweep up ail the dew. 

Above, below, in ail the house, 
Dire foe alike to bird and mouse, 

No cat had leave to dwell ; 
And Bully's cage supported stood, 
On props of smootbest sliaven wood, 

Large buïït, and \a\X\ç,'d welU 
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Well lattic'd — but the grate, aîas ! 
Not rough with wire of steel or brass, 

For Bully's pluma^ sake, 
But sniooth with wands from Ouse's side, 
With which, when neatly peeled and dried, 

The swains their baskets make. 

Night veil'd the pôle. Ail seem'd secure, 
When led by instinct sharp and sure, 

Subsistence to provide, 
A beast forth sallied on the scout, 
Long back'd, long tail'd, with whisker'd snout, 

And badger-colour'd hide. 

He, entering at the study door, 
Its ample area 'gau explore ; 

And something in the wind 
Conjectur'd, sniffing round and round, 
Better than ail the books he found, 

Food, chiefly, for the mind. 

Just then, by adverse fate impress'd, 
A dream disturb'd poor Bully's rest ; 

In sleep he seem'd to view 
A rat, fast clinging to hîs cage. 
And, screaming at the sad présage, 

Awoke and found it true. 

For, aided both by ear and scent, 
Right to his mark the monster went — 

Ah, Muse ! forbear to speak 
Minute the horrors that ensu'd ; 
His teeth were strong, the cage was wood — 

He left poor Bully's beak. 

He left it — but he should hâve ta'en : 
That beak, whence issued many a strain 

Of such mellifluous tone, 
Might hâve repaid him well, I wote. 
For silencing so siveet a throat, 

Fast set within his own. 
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Maria weeps — the MuseB moiirn — 
So when, by Bacchanalians torn. 

On Thracian Hebrujj' aide 
The tree-enchanter Orpheus fell, 
Hb head alone remaiiied to tell 

The cruel death he died. Cowper. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 
VANITY OF HUMAN WISHES. 

Let observation, with extensive view, 
Survey Mankind, from China to Peru ; 
Eemark each anxious toil, each eager strife. 
And watch the busy soenes of crowded life ; 
Then say how hope and fear, désire and hâte 
O'erspread with snares the clouded maze-offate, 
Where wavering man, betray'd by venturous pride, 
To tread the dreary paths without a guide, 
As treach'rous phantoms in the niist delude, 
Shuns fancied ills, or chases airy good. 
How rarely reason guides the stubborn choice, 
Kules the bold hand, or prompts the suppliant voice ; 
How nations sink, by darling schemes oppress'd, 

When vengeance listens to the fooFs request. 

* * nt * * 

Let history tell where rival kîngs command, 
And dubious title shakes the madded land ; 
When sta tûtes glean the refuse of the sword, 
How much more safe the vassal than the lord ; 
Low sculks the hind beneath the rage of powV, 
And leaves the wealthy traitor in the Tow'r, 
Untouch'd his cottage, and his slumbers sound, 

Though confiscation's vultures hover round. 

* » » ♦ ♦ • 

Yet still one gênerai cry the skies assails. 
And gain and grandeur load the tainted gales ; 
Few know the toiling statesman's fear or care, 

The insidious rival aud l\ie ga.'^VTvw Vvrâ, 

»_ ♦ » * ^ % * 
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Unnumber'd suppliants crowd Preferment's gâte, 
A thirst for wealth, and burning to be great ; 
Delusive Fortune hears the incessant caïl, 
They mount, they shine, evaporate, and fall. 
On every stage the foes of peaoe attend, 
Hâte dogs their flight, and insuit mocks their end. 
Love ends with hope, the sinking statesman's door 
Pours in the niorning-worshippers no more ; 
For growing names the weeldy scribbler lies, 
To growing wealth the dedicator Aies ; 
From every room descends the painted face, 
That hung the bright Palladium of the place, 
And smok'd in kitchens, or in auctions sold, 
To better features yields the frame of gold ; 
For now no more we trace in every line 
Heroic worth, benevolence divine : 
The form distorted justifies the fall. 
And detestation rids th' indignant wall. 

i|( « « 4S « 

In full blown dignity see Wolsey stand, 

Law in his voice, and fortune in his hand : 

To him the church, the realm, their pow'r consign, 

Through him the rays of régal bounty shine, 

Still to new heights his restless wishes tow'r, 

Claim leads to claira, and pow'r advances pow'r ; 

Till conquest unresisted ceas'd to please. 

And rights submitted left him none to seize. 

At length his sov'reign frowns — the train of stato 

Mark the keen glance, and watch the sign to hato 

Where'er he turns he meets a stranger's eye, 

His suppliants scom him, and his foUowers ây ; 

At once is lost the pride of awful state, 

The golden canopy, the glittering plate, 

The régal palace, the luxurious board, 

The liveried army, and the nienial lord. 

With âge, with cares, with maladies oppress'd, 

He seeks the refuge of monastic rest. 

Grief aids disease, remember'd foUy stings. 

And his last sighs reproach the faith of kings. 

# * * * 

On what foundation stands the warrior's pride, 
How just his hopes let Swedish Charles décide ; 
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A frame of adamant, a soûl of fire, 

No dangers fright him, and no labours tire ; 

O'er love, o'er fear, extends his wide domain, 

Unconquer*d lord of pleasure and of pain ; 

No joys to him pacifie sceptres yield, 

War sounds the trump, he rushes to the field ; 

Behold surrounding kings their pow'rs combine, 

And one capitulate, and one resign ; 

Peace courts his hand, but spreads her charms in vain : 

* Think nothing gain'd,' he cries, * till naught remain ; 
On Moscow*s walls till Gothic standards fly. 

And ail be mine beneath the polar sky.' 
The march begins in militaryVtate, 
And nations on his eye suspended \i^ait ; 
Stem famine guards the solitary coast, 
And Winter barricades the realms of frost ; 
He cornes, not want and cold his course delay ; 
Hide, blushing Glory, hide Pultowa's day : 
The vanquished hero leaves his broken bands, 
And shows his miseries in distant lands ; 
Condemn'd a needy supplicant to wait ; 
While ladies interpose, and slaves debate. 
But did not chance at length her error mend ? 
Did no subverted empire mark his end ? 
Or hostile millions press him to the ground ? 
His fall was destin'd to a barren strand, 
A petty fortress, and a dubious hand : 
He left the name, ai ^hich the world grew pale, 

To point a moral, or adorn a taie. 

****** 

* Enlarge my life with multitude of days,' 

In health, in sickness, thus the suppliant prays ; 
Hides from himself his state, and shuns to know, 
That life protracted is protracted woe. 
Time hovers o'er, impatient to destroy, 
And shuts up ail the passages of joy : 
In vain their gifls the bounteous seasons pour, 
The fruit autumnal, and the vernal flowV, 
With listless eyes the dotard views the store, 
He views, and wonders, that they please no more ; 
Now pall the tasteless méats, and joyless wines, 
And Juxury, with sighs, \\er s\a.NftT^\^Tia, 
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Unnumber'd maladies his joints învade, 

Lay siège to life, and press tlie dire blockade ; 

But unextinguish'd Avarice still remains, 

And dreaded losses aggravate his pains ; 

He tunis, with aiixious heart and crippled liands, 

His bonds of debt, and mortgages of lands ; 

Or views his oofFers with suspicions eyes, 

Unlocks his gold, and counts it till he dies. 

* * * * * 

"VVhere then shall hope and fear theîr objects find ? 

Miist dull suspense comipt the stagnant mind ? 

Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 

Roll darkiing down the torrent of his fate ? 

Must no dislike alarni, no wishes rise, 

No cries attempt the mercies of the skies ? 

Inquirer, cease ! pétitions yet remain 

Which Heaven may hear, nor deem religion vain. 

Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 

But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice. 

Safe in his pow'r, whose eyes discern afar 

The secret ambush of a specious pray'r, 

Implore his aid, in his décisions rest, 

Secure whate'er he gives, he gives the best. 

Yet when the sensé of sacred présence fîres, 

And strong dévotion to the skies aspires, 

Pour forth thy fervors for a healthful mind, 

Obedient passions, and a will resigned ; 

For love, which scarce collective man can fill ; 

For patience, sovereign o'er transmuted ill ; 

For faith, that, panting for a happier seat, 

Counts death kind Naturels signal of retreat : 

Thèse goods for man the laws of Heaven ordain, 

Tiiese goods he grants, who grants the pow'r to gain ; 

With thèse celestial Wisdom calms the mind. 

And makes the happiness she does not find. 

Johnson. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

ALEXANDEB 8ELKIRK. 

I AM monarch of ail I survey, 

My right tkere is none to dkpute ; 

From the centre ail round to the sea 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 

Solitude, where are the eharnos 
That sages hâve seen in thy face ? 

Better dwell in the midst of alanns 
Tlian reign in this horrible place. 

1 am out of humanity's reach ; 

I must finish my journey alone ; 
Never hear the sweet music of speech— 

I start at the sound of my own. 
The beasts that roam over the plain 

My form with indifférence see ; 
They are so imacquainted with man, 

Their tameness is shocking to me. 

Society, friendship, and love, 

Divinely bestow'd upon man, 
O had I the wings of a dove, 

How soon would I taste you agsdn ! 
My sorrows I then might assuage 

In the ways of religion and truth ; 
Might learn from the wisdom of âge. 

And be cheer'd by the sallies of youth. 

Eeligion ! what treasure untold 

Résides in that heavenly word ! 
More precious than silver and gold, 

Or ail that this earth can afford. 
But the Sound of the church-going bell 

Thèse valleys and rocks neverheard — 
Ne ver sigh'd at the sound of a knell, 

Or smiVd "wWn ^ «aîûW\.\v a^jçear'd. 
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Ye winds that bave made me your sport, 

Convey to this desolate skore 
Some cordial endearing report 

Of a land I shall visit no more. 
My friends, do they now and then send 

A wish or a thought after me ? 
tell me I yet hâve a friend, 

Though a friend I am never to see. 

How fleet is a glance of the mind ! 

Compared with the speed of its flight, 
The tempest itself lags behind, 

And the swift-winged arrows of light. 
When I thiiik of my own native land, 

In a moment I seem to be there ; 
But, alas 1 recollection at hand 

Soon hurries me back to despair. 

But the sea-fowl is gone to her nest ; 

The beast is laid down in his lair ; 
Even hère is a season of rest, 

And I to my cabin repair. 
There 's mercy in every place ; 

And mercy, encouraging thought ! 
Gives even affliction a gprace, 

And reconciles man to his lot. 

COWPER. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

ON THE BTJKIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 

NoT a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurrîed ; 

^ot a soldier discharged his iarewell shot, 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried I 

We buried him darkly, at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning, 

By the struggling moonbeam's misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 
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No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wouqd hiin, 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 

And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed 

And smooth'd down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his head, 

And we far away on the billow ! 

Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone, 

And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 
But nothing he'U reck if they let him sleep on, 

In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done, 

When the clock toll'd the liour for retiring ; 

And we heard by the distant and random gun, 
That the foe was suddenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his famé, fresh and gory, 

We carved not a line, we raised not a atone, 
But we left him alone with his glory. Wolfe. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHEBIB. 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleamîng in purple and gold, 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the bine wave rolls nightly on deep Galilée. 

Like the leaves of the forest when summer îs green, 
That host with their banners at sunset was seen ; 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown, 
That host on the moriovf \&^ v<\tbk!^i:*d and strown* 
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T the angel of death spread his wings on the blast, 
id breath'd on the face of the foe as he pass'd ; 
id the eyes of the sleepers wax'd deadly and chill, 
id their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew still 

id there lay the steed with his nostril ail wide, 
it through it there roll'd not the breath of his pride, 
id the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
id cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 

iid there lay the rider distorted and pale, 
ith the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail ; 
nd the tenis were àll silent, the banners alone, 
le lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 

id the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 
id the idols are broke in the temple of Baal, 
id the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
ith melted like snow at the glance of the Lord. 

Byron. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

MY COUNTRY. 

Breathes there the man with soûl so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ! 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burn'd 
As home his footsteps he hath turn'd, 

From wandering on a foreign strand ? 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well ; 
For him no minstrel raptures s well ! 
High though his titles, proud liis name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim : 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentred ail in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And dolibly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whenco hesprung, 
Unwept, imhonour'd, and unsung. 



A 
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O Caledonia ! stem and wild, 
Meet nurse for a poetic child I 
Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
* Land of the mountain and the flood, 
Land of my sires, what mortal hand 
Can e'er untie the filial band 
That knits me to thy rugged strand ? 

Still, as I view each well-known scène, 
Think what is now, and what hath been, 
Seems as, to me, of ail bereft, 
Sole friends thy woods and streams were left ; 
And thus I love them better still, 
Even in extremity of ill. 
By Yarrow's stream still Jet me stray, 
Though none should guide my feeble way ; 
Still iee\ the breeze down Ettrick break, 
Al though it chill my wither'd cheek ; 
Still lay my head by Teviot stone, 
Though there, forgotten and alone, 
The bard may draw his parting groan. 

Sir TV. Scott. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

HYMN WRITTEN IN INDIA. 

Fbom Greenland's icy mountains ; 

From India's coral strand ; 
Where Afric's sunny fountains 

Roll down their golden sand ; 
From many an ancien t river, 

From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver 

Their land from error's chain. 

Shall we, whose soûls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high ; 

Shall we to men benighted, 
The Isoxii^ oi M«& dftw^ ? 
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Salyation I oh, Salvation I 

The joyful sound proclaim, 
Till each remotest nation 

Hath learnt Messiah's name. 

Waft, waft, ye winds, his story, 

And you, ye waters, roll ; 
Till, liice a sea of glory, 

It spreads from pôle to pôle ; 
Till o'er our ransom'd nature, 

The Lamb for sinners slain, 
Redeemer, King, Creator, 

In bliss returus to reign. 

BiSHOP Heber. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

ON SOLITUDE. 

NoNE are so desolate but something dear, 
Dearer than self, possesses or possess'd 
A thought, and elaitns the homage of a tear 
A fiashing pang ! of which the weary breast 
Would stUl, albeit in vain, the heavy heart divest. 

To sît on rocks, to muse o'er flood and fell, 
To slowly trace the forest's shady scène, 
Where things that own not man's domiuion dwell, 
And mortal foot'hath ne'er or rarely been ; 
To climb the trackless mountain ail unseen, 
With the wild flock that never needs a fold ; 
Alone o'er steeps and foaming falls to lean ; 
This is not solitude ; 'lis but to hold 
Converse with Nature*s charms, and view her stores un- 
roird. 

But midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men, 
To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess. 
And roam along, the world's tir'd denizen, 
With none who bless us, none whom we can bless ; 
Minions of splendeur shrinking from distress ! 
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None that, with kindred consciousness endued, 
If we were not, would seem to smile the less 
Of ail that flatter'd, foUow'd, souglit and sued ; 
Tliis is to be alone ; this, this is solitude ! 

Byrox. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

ON WAB. 

Hark ! — heard you not those hoo^^ of dreadful note ? 
Sounds not the clang of confliet on the heath ? 
Saw ye not whom the reeking sabre smote ; 
Nor sav'd your brethren ère they sank beneath 
Tyran ts and tyrants' slaves ? the lires of death, 
The baie- (ires flash on high : from rock to rock 
Each voUey tells that thousands cease to breathe ; 
Death rides upon the sulphury Siroc, 
Ked battle stamps his fbot, and nations feel the shock. 

Lo ! where the Giant on the mountain stands, 
His blood-red tresses deep'ning in the sun, 
With death-shot glowing in his fiery hands, 
And eye that scorcheth ail it glares upon ; 
Eestless it roUs, now fix'd, and now anon 
Flashing afar, — and at his iron feet 
Destruction cowers to mark what deeds are donc ; 
For on this morn three potent nations meet, 
To shed before his shrine the blood he deems most sweet. 

By Heaven ! it is a splendid sight to see 
(For one who hath no friend, no brother there) 
Their rival scarfs of mix'd embroidery, 
Their various arms that glitter in the air ! 
What gallant war-hounds rouse them from their laîr, 
And gnash their fangs, loud yelling for the prey ! 
AU join the chase, but few the triumph share ; 
The grave shall bear the chiefest prize away, 
And havoc scarce for joy can number their array. 

Byron. 
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CHAPTER XXXVn. 

MELROSE ABBET. 

If thou wouldst view fair Meirose arigkt, 

Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 

For the gay beams of lightsome day 

Gild. but to flout, the ruins gray. 

When the broken arches are black in liight, 

And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 

When the cold light's uncertain shower 

Streams on the ruin'd central tower ; 

When buttress and buttress, alternately, 

Seem fram'd of ebon and ivory ; 

When silver edges the imagery, 

And the scrolls that teach thee to lire and die ; 

When distant Tweed is heard to rave, 

And the owlet to hoot o*er the dead man's grave ; 

Then go — but go alone the while — 

Then view St. David's ruin'd pile ; 

And, home returning, soothly swear^ 

Was never scène so sad ànd fair I 

Sir W. Scott. 
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CHAPTER XXXVItl. 

HOHENLINDEN. 

On Linden when the sun was low, 
Ail bloodless lay the untrodden snow ; 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser rolling rapidly. 

But Linden saw another sight 
When the drum beat at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 
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By torch and trumpet fast array'd, 
Each horseman drew his battle blade, 
And furious every charger neigh'd 
To join the dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills, with thunder riven ; 
Then rush'd the steed, to baltle driven ; 
And louder than the bolts of Heaven 
Far flash'd the red artillery. 

But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Lînden's hills of stained snow, 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser roUing rapidly. 

'Tis morn, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun, 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulph'rous canopy. 

The combat deepens. On, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory or the grave I 
Wave, Munich, ail thy banners wave, 
And charge with ail thy chivalry. 

Few, few shall part where many meet ; 
The snow shall be their winding sheet ; 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier's sepulchre. 

Campbell. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE HOMES OF ENGLAND. 

The stately homes of England, 

How beautiful they stand, 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 

O'er ail the pleasant land î 

The deer across their greensward bound 
Through shade and sunny gleam, 

And the swan glides past thera with the sound 
Of some rejoicing stream. 

The merry homes of England— 

Around their hearths by night, 
What glftdsome looks of household love 

Meet in the ruddy light ! 

• 

Tliere woman's voice flows forth in song, 

Or childhood's taie is told ; 
Or lips move tunefully along 

Some glorious page of old. 

Blessed homes of England, 

How softly on their bowers, 
Is laid the holy quietness 

That breathes from Sabbath hours î 

Solemn, yet sweet, the chiirch bells' chime 
Floats through their woods at morn. 

Ail other sounds in that still time 
Of breeze and leaf are born. 

The cottage homes of England 

By thousands on her plains, 
They are smiling o'er the silvery brooks, 

And round the hamlet fanes. 
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Through glowing orchards forth they peep, 

Ëach from its nook of leaves, 
And fearless there the lowly sleep, 

As the bird beneath tAeir eaves. 

The free fair homes o^England, 

Long, long, in hut and hall, 
May hearts of native proof be reared 

To guard each hallowed wall. 

And green for ever be the groves, 

And bright the flowery sod, 
Wliere first the child's glad spirit loves 

Its country and its God. 

Felicia Hemans. 



THE END. 
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